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THE ROAD TO WISDOM 


Swami Vivekananda on 


Materialism versus Idealism—I] 


W: are not individuals yet. We are 
struggling towards individuality, 


and that is the Infinite, that is the real 
nature of man. He alone lives whose life 
is in the whole universe, and the more we 
concentrate our lives on limited things, 
the faster we go towards death. Those 
moments alone we live when our lives are 
in the universe, in others; and living this 
little life is death, simply death, and that is 
why the fear of death comes. 

The fear of death can only be 
conquered when man realises that so 
long as there is one life in this universe, 
he is living. When he can say, “I am in 
everything, in everybody, | am in all lives, 
1 am the universe,” then alone comes the 
state of fearlessness. To talk of immortality 
in constantly changing things is absurd. 
Says an old Sanskrit philosopher: It is only 
the Spirit that is the individual, because 
it is infinite. No infinity can be divided; 
infinity cannot be broken into pieces. It is 
the same one, undivided unit for ever, and 
this is the individual man, the Real Man. 
The apparent man is merely a struggle 
to express, to manifest this individuality 
which is beyond; and evolution is not in 
the Spirit. 

These changes which are going on— 
the wicked becoming good, the animal 
becoming man, take them in whatever 
way you like—are not in the Spirit. They 
are evolution of nature and manifestation 
of Spirit. Suppose there is a screen hiding 
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Growing Legacies 


you from me, in which there is a small hole 
through which I can see some of the faces 
before me, just a few faces. Now suppose 
the hole begins to grow larger and larger, 
and as it does so, more and more of the 
scene before me reveals itself and when 
at last the whole screen has disappeared, | 
stand face to face with you all. You did not 
change at all in this case; it was the hole 
that was evolving, and you were gradually 
manifesting yourselves. So it is with the 
Spirit. No perfection is going to be attained. 
You are already free and perfect. 

What are these ideas of religion and 
God and searching for the hereafter? Why 
does man look for a God? Why does man, 
in every nation, in every state of society, 
want a perfect ideal somewhere, either 
in man, in God, or elsewhere? Because 
that idea is within you. It was your own 
heart beating and you did not know; you 
were mistaking it for something external. 
It is the God within your own self that is 
propelling you to seek for Him, to realise 
Him. 


rom The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
(Kolkata: Advaita Ashrama, 2016), 2. 79-80. 
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This Special Issue 


This special issue is devoted to the theme ‘Living 
a meaningful life in a digital world’. The world 
we live in is no longer termed as an organic world 
but as the digital world. This is due to the over- 
whelming influence that digital and communica- 
tion technology is exerting on human beings. In 
this special issue, an attempt has been made to 
analyse the pros and cons of the digital revolu- 
tion including that of Artificial Intelligence (AI) 
and find solutions to various kinds of problems 
and challenges that humanity in general and in- 
dividuals, in particular, are facing today due to 
this new phenomenon in the human history. 
This topic is a multidisciplinary theme 
covering a variety of areas of human interests 


including Spirituality, Philosophy, Psychology, 
Science and Technology, Sociology, Work 
Ethics, and the like. Several eminent authors 
including monks of the Ramakrishna order, 
scholars, academicians, technocrats, profession- 
als, and young people working in the digital 
atmosphere have shared their knowledge and 
experience in dealing with the present scenario 
to find ways to lead a fruitful and enriched life 
by adapting eternal values of spirituality, espe- 
cially Vedanta. The articles presented here are 
not only of academic interest but also give an il- 
luminating understanding of how to adopt spir- 
itual and ethical values in the digital way of life 
we are living today. 
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Artist’s Perception behind 
Cover Page Artwork: 


The golden hand is of The Almighty. Man is 
in the mortal world which comes under the 
realm of Maya. The Almighty has full access to 
both worlds; so whenever need be, He enters 
in the world of Maya and unlocks the key for 
the upliftment of mankind. Thus, He frees one’s 
mind from bondage and takes one to realisa- 
tion, making one unchangeable, into permanent 
Gold, just like Him. For this purpose, He uses 
today’s contemporary medium. In the ancient 
times, the medium for transmission was speech, 
then it turned to script, and now, audio vis- 
ual, virtual, and augmented reality. This chain of 
different mediums of transmission will be con- 
tinuing on and on, but the real ‘Meaning of Life’ 
will remain eternal (Sandtana). 


— Sudhir Mirage 
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Five Verses on Vedanta Practice 
by Sri Shankaracharya 


ad fcaadizat aged +H eaqeat 

daarea Pretaarsarafa: art Areata | 
aaa: agai wage asisqaadaan- 

Aa Aaaaat frovperaet fefsrcae te tt 


Pursue the study of the scriptures like Vedas regularly. Perform your duties as prescribed in the scrip- 
tures. Worship the Supreme Lord, through these actions, dedicating all of them to Him. Give up your 
ambition to accumulate the objects of desire. Put an end to the constant flow of sins. Always contemplate 
on the blemishes in pleasures of the world. Develop intense aspiration for the attainment of Atman. 
Come out of your attachment towards the family and the like that belong to you as soon as possible. 


aa: acy frtaat radi afrectssaat 

Mecale: waa cect SAY Fea | 

fe 2 fe fe 2 ~*~ 2 
TAHA Pfaalarel SATHTATL, U U 
Always seek the company of holy men. Strive hard so that your devotion towards the Supreme Lord 

becomes steady and strong. Develop virtues like tranquillity, sense-control, and the like. Renounce 
completely the actions instigated by desires with a firm mind. Approach the highly learned scholars 
and serve them with devotion (literal meaning: worship their sandals). Request them to teach you 


the knowledge of Brahman, the one imperishable entity without a second. Attentively listen to the 
Upanishadic sentences taught by them. 
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areata fraetat afar: de: aarettaa 
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Always deliberate on the meaning of the Upanishadic sentences and take full refuge in the Upa- 
nishadic teaching. Abstain from diatribes that have evil intentions. Always deliberate on Upani- 
shadic statements following the logic that is in accordance with the spirit of the scriptures. Day in 
and day out, experience the state in which one would realise ‘I am Brahman’ Give up arrogance of 
all sorts. Abandon the wrong notion of identification of Self with the body. Restrain from engag- 
ing in arguing with the learned. 


genta farhcaat afafed feted ysaat 
Glad 4 J aaa fahraand Mea Aaa | 
sharon sedi 4 J aa ated GaARaI- 
Aaienieerat HAPUATA TSAI 8 


Consider hunger to be a kind of disease and partake your food—collected by begging alms— 
as a medicine to cure it. Never crave for the delicious food; be contented with whatever you get 
through the hand of destiny. Learn to endure dualities like cold and heat with equipoise. Don’t 
utter even a sentence without some specific purpose. Develop indifference with those who hate 
you or envious of you. Don’t pay too much attention to common peoples’ responses whether it is 
caring or coarse behaviour. 


Uhled GAA Rat Aa: TaTaatt 

Wc Gertesat seled aarhtrd aaa | 
red sear Pataararak: faerai 

ORT fae FSAATAY Wore STAAL, 114 


Prefer solitude to be in a blissful state. Concentrate your mind on Brahman, the loftiest Di- 
vine Principle. Transcend your awareness so as to perceive the all-pervasive Atman everywhere. 
Understand that this world is but an illusory superimposition on that Reality. Allow the effect 
of your past karmas exhaust on their own. With the strength of knowledge of Brahman so ac- 
quired, don’t again get entangled in the bondage of karmas in the future. Enjoy in this world, 
the fruits of karmas (good or bad) that have already started producing effects (Prarabdha). 
Even in the midst of this empirical existence, establish your mind in the state of pure non-dual 
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EDITORIAL 


Living a Meaningful Life in a Digital World 


Meaningful Life 
A popular definition of meaningful life goes like 
this: ‘In positive psychology, a meaningful life 
is a construct having to do with the purpose, 
significance, fulfilment, and satisfaction of life. 
While specific theories vary, there are two com- 
mon aspects: a global schema to understand one’s 
life and the belief that life itself is meaningful.” 
This idea is reflected in the Indian trad- 
ition in a beautiful word: HARA, krtakrtya. 
Here krta means ‘done’, and krtya means ‘what 
was to be done’. This word has three annota- 
tions: 1. Having done or discharged anything 
ought to be done. 2. Having accomplished or 
attained any object. 3. Contented, satisfied. 
One who has reached this state is also called 
Krtakrtya. Sti Shankaracharya explains that 
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this word (Gita, 15.20) indicates a person who 
has fulfilled one’s duties. Whatever a person 
has to do as a consequence of one’s birth, all 
that becomes accomplished when the reality 
of the Bhagavan, the Supreme Lord is known. 
The Acharya quotes a verse from the Gita 
(4.33) in this context: ‘Sarvam karmakhilam 
partha jnane parisamapyate; O Partha (son of 
Prtha), all actions in their totality culminate 
in Knowledge. This state of ultimate fulfil- 
ment is Krtakrtya. 

It is evident from the above that the idea of 
Moksha ox spiritual liberation is what makes 
human life truly fruitful. When one leads a life 
in the light of this noble ideal, one’s life becomes 
meaningful in every sense. This is the loftiest prin- 
ciple that Vedanta presents before humankind. 
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How to Lead a Meaningful Life? 


The higher the ideal, the more meaningful the 
life will be. Swami Vivekananda considers the 
highest ideal of human life to be the acquisition 
of knowledge that leads to liberation. He says: 
“The goal of mankind is knowledge. That is the 
one ideal placed before us by Eastern philosophy. 
Pleasure is not the goal of man, but knowledge. 
Pleasure and happiness come to an end. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that pleasure is the goal. The 
cause of all the miseries we have in the world is 
that men foolishly think pleasure to be the ideal 
to strive for.” 

However, ordinary life is but an unrelenting 
struggle for pleasure and happiness. It is the fact 
that makes our life meaningless and hence, mis- 
erable. The task before us is to find such a goal 
that makes life meaningful and in turn, blissful. 
Vedanta points out that the pursuit of knowledge 
is that single goal. 

Knowledge removes ignorance. This is the 
idea of Knowledge we find in the Vedanta. It also 
says that the miseries are due to ignorance. The 
dawn of knowledge leads to the opening of the 
doors to a peaceful and blissful life. The teach- 
ing of such knowledge to whole humanity is the 
duty the Vedanta has taken upon itself. 

Vedanta puts forward the idea of a higher 
knowledge (para vidya) through which the im- 
mortal is known (Mundaka Upanishad, 1.1.5). 
The lower knowledge (apara vidya) is just infor- 
mation regarding the facts of life and world and 
learning of skills needed for a livelihood. In Sri 
Shankaracharya’s words, it is a ‘mere assemblage 
of words’. He says: ‘As the immortal cannot be 
realised by a mere mastery of the assemblage of 
words without other efforts, such as approach- 
ing a preceptor and spurning all desires, etc., the 
separate classification of the knowledge of Brah- 
man and its designation as Para vidya are proper’ 
(Shankara’s commentary, 1.1.5). 


Knowledge Society 


According to UNESCO, knowledge societies are 
about capabilities to identify, produce, process, 
transform, disseminate, and use the informa- 
tion to build and apply knowledge for human 
development. They require an empowering so- 
cial vision that encompasses plurality, inclusion, 
solidarity, and participation. The need for con- 
tinuous learning is a general characteristic of the 
knowledge society and the capacity for each in- 
dividual to learn throughout life is crucial.? 

This is the ideal of emerging digital technology, 
which has now perforated every aspect of human 
life. This gives individuals easy access to a huge 
amount of information to facilitate continuous 
learning and assimilation of ideas. However, the 
question before us is whether such an ideal trans- 
forms one’s life into a meaningful one or not. The 
truth is that people are getting burdened by the 
onslaught of information and are unable to make 
any sense of such superficial knowledge. 

Digital technology falls short of building a 
true knowledge society. A knowledge society 
is one in which people are enlightened with 
spiritual wisdom, and enjoy real bliss and free- 
dom. Swamiji envisaged such a perfect society. 
He says: “That society is the greatest, where the 
highest truths become practical. That is my opin- 
ion, and if society is not fit for the higher truths, 
make it so, and the sooner the better.* That so- 
ciety is a perfect society where it is practical to 
practise the highest ideals. 

A digital society does not fulfil the require- 
ments of a true knowledge society. In contrast, 
the overdependence on digital tools consider- 
ably diminishes the strength and ingenuity of in- 
dividuals to pursue their intellectual or spiritual 
endeavours. Digital technology makes human 
life physically comfortable but may create a vac- 
uum if ethical and spiritual values are not con- 
sidered. Vedanta strongly asserts the significance 
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of ethical and spiritual values in transforming 
the individual life into a meaningful one. It re- 
jects the notion that pleasures and empirical hap- 
piness are the summum bonum of human life. 
Also, Vedanta says that a true knowledge society 
constitutes spiritually enlightened citizens. 


The Emergence of a New Human Being 


Vedanta proposes to transform human beings 
into divine ones. It states that divinity is the in- 
herent nature of all living beings. The discovery 
of one’s real nature as divinity is the goal of life. 
Vedanta calls upon every human being to ac- 
complish this goal in this very life. This Vedantic 
teaching is universal and all-embracing. 

In contrast, digital media, according to the 
experts, is transforming homo sapiens, human 
beings, into homo connectus, one who is always 
logged on to digital media. “The distinction be- 
tween the real and the virtual is no longer en- 
tirely clear. The line between the two is blurred 
as the two worlds intertwine in an almost Gib- 
sonesque way—our flesh and blood are now 
mixed with circuits and devices. We have be- 
come wired and wireless selves, homo connectus, 
always logged on.” 

What are the ramifications of such an alter- 
ation? Human interaction is now being mainly 
routed through digital devices. As a result, the 
notion of connectedness and the definition of 
friendship is changing radically. “We’re seeing 
people so absorbed in digital media that it’s be- 
coming their primary reference point for life’* 
observes Clifford Nass, a communications pro- 
fessor at Stanford University. In their article Liv- 
ing in a Digital World, Rosa Llamas and Russell 
Belk effectively encapsulate this vital change in 
our way of living as follows: 

Spending a large proportion of our time on- 

line, adopting emerging technologies easily, 

and multitasking fluidly are all signs of the 
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increasingly digital nature of our everyday lives. 
New media have been integrated into our daily 
routines and agendas, shaping, shifting, and 
transforming the way we interact, play, shop, 
read, write, work, listen, create, communicate, 
collaborate, produce, co-produce, search, and 
browse. Each of these actions is now very dif- 
ferent from the way we did these things in the 
pre-digital age.” 


Another astonishing fact is that a digital 
consumer develops an alternate self, that is dif- 
ferent from one’s own real self. “New devices 
provide space for the emergence of a new state 
of the self, itself, split between the screen and 
the physical real, wired into existence through 
technology.® Particularly for teenagers, ‘tech- 
nology has become like a phantom limb, it is so 
much part of them.” 


Serious Consequences of Digital Delusion 


The scholars show empirical data to prove the 
catastrophic consequences of the delusion 
caused by overdependence on digital gadgets. 


Approximately two billion people now tap 
into the Internet. About five billion people use 
mobile phones and a growing number of these 
devices offer sophisticated computing and com- 
munications capabilities. There’s cell service 
atop Mt. Everest and in remote South Pacific 
atolls. Incredibly, the average 13- to 17-year-old 
in the U.S. sends about 110 text messages per 
day. In fact, it’s become increasingly difficult to 
go anywhere without getting caught in the trac- 
tor beam of digital technology.” 


Digital technologies are shaping every sphere 
of human life. In his book What technology 
wants?, Kevin Kelly says that ten thousand years 
ago, humanity reached a turning point where 
our ability to modify the biosphere exceeded the 
planet’s ability to modify us. This threshold was 
the beginning of the Technium, which is said to 
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be the accumulation of inventions that humans 
have created. We are now at a second inflection 
point, where the situation has reversed and the 
ability of the Technium to modify us exceeds our 
capacity to alter it. 

Dr Alan Hunter prophesies in his article in 


Prabuddha Bharata that— 


Credible predictions suggest that within a gen- 
eration, we may have computers a million times 
more intelligent than every human combined. 
Artificial intelligence will far surpass human 
beings as the most capable life forms on the 
earth: ‘machines’ will calculate, communicate 
and act so quickly that humans would not even 
comprehend what they are achieving. Inte- 
grated with advances in non-biological intel- 
ligence, we will surely witness revolutionary 
changes in energy sources, nano-technology, 
bio-technology and robotics."* 


These revolutionary changes are welcome, but 
the surpassing of human beings by artificial intel- 
ligence will indeed be of disastrous consequence. 


Digital Consumption with 
Spiritual Awareness 


There is only one choice before us: Whether we 
should lower ourselves to homo connectus or raise 
from our present state of homo sapiens to homo 
divinus (a word that indicates evolution from 
human to divine). The digital revolution stands 
for the former and Vedanta vouches for the latter. 
However, a pragmatic approach would be to uti- 
lise the tools provided by digital technology with 
spiritual awareness shaped by Vedantic wisdom. 

It is imperative for us to make use of innumer- 
able benefits of digital technology which leads to 
comfortable and well-informed living. Also, it is 
equally essential not to fall into the vicious trap 
it precipitates. A digital world is only digital, 
not real; virtual reality is just virtual, not real; 
and artificial intelligence is only artificial, not 


real. The awareness of this fact of life helps us to 
deal with many a problem while living in today’s 
digital world. 

Vedanta teaches discernment between real 
and non-real. It recognises the unreal to be an 
illusion and impermanent. Unreality appears to 
be real due to delusion. This delusion causes un- 
told suffering and deprivations. This Vedantic 
lesson will be of immense utility in the digital 
world. It makes us aware of reality when we are 
surrounded by digital experiences that are mostly 
artificial and unreal. It also prevents us from 
being swayed by the illusory world of digital 
tools and stand firmly established in the reality. 

The digital fantasy is the one that is projected 
onto the empirical reality. However, Vedanta 
teaches that the empirical world is equally an 
imagination when compared to spiritual aware- 
ness, in which absolute reality is experienced in a 
crystal clear vision. The Vedanta exhorts us to de- 
velop this exalted awareness even while living in 
the apparent world, especially the digital world. 


Spiritual Awareness 


The Vedanta scriptures give a vivid description 
of spiritual awareness. The Isha Upanishad says: 


ataeaaitt yorarcstaryesiata: | 
aA Bl Ale: F: Bs THAI: I 
When to the man of realisation all beings be- 


come the very Self, then what delusion and what 
12 
sorrow can there be for that seer of oneness? 


It is the ideal spiritual awareness depicted in 
the Upanishads. This should be the guiding light 
for all our mundane activities. That is, we should 
practise this awareness consciously in our day-to- 
day life until it becomes natural and spontaneous. 
This will transcend our psyche to higher levels in 
which we will be able to see all happenings in our 
life from a true perspective and enjoy the bliss of 
the Divine in every circumstance of our life. 
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Vidyaranya Swami, in his Panchadashi, de- 
scribes how to perform daily activities with 
spiritual awareness. He says that worldly duties 
do not come in conflict with one’s knowledge. 
“This world is illusory, Maya, and the Self is by 
nature pure consciousness. How can such know- 
ledge be opposed to one’s worldly activities? 
Once the nature of the Self has been conclu- 
sively determined, the knower can speak of it, 
think of it, or meditate on it at will’’’ The clear- 
sighted knower from whose heart all attach- 
ment has vanished is a liberated soul, whether 
he performs his functions or not. It is because 
his mind is free from all desires or former im- 
pressions and has nothing to gain from either 
action or inaction.™* 

Spiritual awareness teaches us to transcend 
our present state of dualities and fix our minds 
on the ultimate Reality. It does not come in con- 
flict with our everyday duties. Instead, it elevates 
our minds to such a lofty pedestal enabling us to 
see everyone and everything as manifestations of 
divine consciousness. This will lead to a blissful 
life even in the midst of our numerous commit- 
ments and responsibilities. 


Conclusion 


The lives and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, Sri 
Sarada Devi, and Swami Vivekananda are the liy- 
ing Vedanta in the modern period. They are also 
the guiding lights in the darkness enveloping due 
to the unbridled offensive of digital technologies 
over the human psyche. Sri Ramakrishna em- 
phatically says that the goal of human life is the 
realisation of God, while unselfish work is only 
a means to that end. He exhorts us to lead a life 
of dedication and service: 


Therefore I say, he who works in such a de- 
tached spirit—who is kind and charitable— 
benefits only himself. Helping others, doing 
good to others—this is the work of God 
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alone, who for men has created the sun and 
moon, father and mother, fruits, flowers, 
and corn. The love that you see in parents is 
God’s love: love has given it to them to pre- 
serve His creation. The compassion that you 
see in the kind-hearted is God’s compassion: 
He has given it to them to protect the help- 
less. Whether you are charitable or not, He 
will have His work done somehow or other. 
Nothing can stop His work.” 


The God-centred life advocated by Sri 
Ramakrishna in such a beautiful manner is 
the finest way of leading a meaningful life in a 


PB 


digital world. Os 
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Wisdom for the Digital Age 


Swami Atmarupananda 


HEN I WAS a new brahmacharin, 
full of the green enthusiasm of a ne- 
ophyte, nothing was too spiritual for 
me. I loved to read about the austerities of the 
direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna— stories 
of renunciation, grand realisations, Sri Ram- 
akrishna’s own world-forgetting absorption in 
the search for God and his extraordinary ex- 
periences. Everything that seemed to be a com- 
promise with the world seemed despicable. Now, 
with the wisdom of age, I realise just how green 
that enthusiasm was, and understand that much 
of it sprang from a fear of the pains and difficul- 
ties of ordinary life. But at that time, it was what 
propelled me into a dedicated spiritual life, and 
so it had its purpose. 

Like many enthusiastic newcomers, I de- 
voured the literature of the Ramakrishna Move- 
ment. The more radical it was, the more I loved 
it. Then one day in 1970, as I was reading a book 
entitled The Disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, | came 
across some teachings of Swami Vijnanananda, a 
direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. There he said: 
‘Real welfare lies in using things properly; wrong 
use of things brings misfortune.’ That shocked me. 
How could a disciple of Sri Ramakrishna equate 
wisdom with such pragmatic, everyday advice? 
What did that have to do with the realisation 
of God, the renunciation of the world, samadhi, 
ecstasy, or jivanmukti (freedom while living)? 


A former Assistant Editor of Prabuddha Bharata, 
Swami Atmarupananda is the In-Charge of the 
Vedanta Society of Greater Houston, Texas, USA. 


Swami Vijnanananda (1868-1938) 


That advice could have been given by an ordinary 
carpenter or auto mechanic or housekeeper. I 
thought, well, he /ad been an engineer before 
he renounced the world, so maybe it was the en- 
gineer in him that was speaking, but I had no 
use for it. I hadn’t left home and friends to join 
a monastery for learning housekeeping lessons. 
Now I realise how wrong my reaction was, 
how much wisdom lay in that teaching, how 
much I have gained from that simple statement 
over the succeeding decades. Substituting ‘tool’ 
for the word ‘thing’ in the quote above, I now 
understand that real welfare does indeed lie 
in using tools properly, because everything is 
a tool—absolutely everything except for the 
Atman or God. Prakriti itself is a tool; as Swami 
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.. “Not the 


soul for nature, but nature for the soul!””” The 


Vivekananda said: ‘Remember! 


mind, the body, the senses, external objects— 
everything is a tool. And wisdom lies in using 
tools properly. 

‘Proper use’ includes understanding what the 
true, higher purpose of everything is. It also in- 
cludes respect for the tool, care in its use—focus 
and attention while using it. 

Referring to the Cultural Revolution in 
Maoist China (1966-76), Swami Ashokananda 
once said that during that dark period, great 
professors, scientists, artists—the best minds 
of China—were removed from their positions 
and sent to re-education camps where they were 
made to do hard menial labour such as shovel- 
ling pig manure all day. Yes, the Swami said, one 
can make the greatest minds ofa country shovel 
manure all day every day, but is that the best 
use of such people? Then he made his intended 
point: that’s what we are doing with the bud- 
dhi—the higher, intuitive mind or intellect: we 
make it shovel the manure of the senses all day 
every day. Proper use of the buddhi is to train it, 
purify it, direct it towards God, and then give it 
its autonomy to shine with the light of pure con- 
sciousness, whereby it becomes the light on our 
path and the instrument of spiritual experience. 
‘Real welfare lies in using things properly. 

As Sri Ramakrishna used to say, Maya has two 
aspects: vidya maya and avidya maya, or the maya 
of wisdom and the maya of delusion—the maya 
that leads us towards liberation and the maya that 
leads us into bondage. The proper use of tools. 

The senses bring us experience from the outer 
world—good and bad, uplifting and demeaning, 
inspiring and depressing. Hence, we chant the 
Vedic Shanti mantra: “May we hear with our ears 
that which is noble; O ye worshipful ones, may 
we see with our eyes that which is uplifting’ The 
proper use of tools. 
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The voice can be used to educate and uplift 
others, or it can be used to spread malicious gos- 
sip. It can be used to repeat the mantra, or used 
to curse others. The mind can be used to think of 
God, or it can be used to devise schemes for de- 
frauding others. “May my speech be established 
in my mind; may my mind be established in my 
speech. The proper use of tools. 

The hands can be used to serve the poor, or 
they can be used to hurt a child. A pen can be 
used to write a letter of consolation to someone 
overcome by sorrow, or it can be used to forge a 
check. Gunpowder can be used to blast a path 
through solid rock, providing access roads to re- 
mote villages; or it can be used ina terror attack 
to kill innocent people. Electricity can be used 
to provide light, or it can be used to electrocute 
[injure or kill (someone) by electric shock]. The 
proper use of tools. 


Modern Technology 


Modern technology is a term covering the tools 
developed through the application of modern 
scientific knowledge, together with the engin- 
eering know-how enabling that development. As 
with all human-made tools, modern technology 
is used to enhance and extend the organs of sense 
and action. The telescope and microscope ex- 
tend the power of the eyes. A bulldozer extends 
the power of our arms and legs. A sound system 
amplifies the voice, and a hearing aid extends 
the reach of the ear. The same with gunpowder, 
nuclear power, the digital world— all tools for 
extending the reach and power of our ten organs 
of sense and action. And as with all tools, they 
can be used for good and for ill. 

The printing press was developed to spread 
knowledge, but it is also used to spread propa- 
ganda and idle gossip about movie stars. The 
cinematography was developed as a grand new 
way to spread ideas and also to entertain, but it 
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is used as well for degradation. Radiation was 
first discovered through scientific curiosity and 
the love for knowledge; then it was developed 
into technology for medical purposes; but soon 
its close relative—nuclear power—was de- 
veloped for massively destructive purposes. The 
study of human genetics promises many extra- 
ordinary possibilities for humanity, but it also 
opens frightful paths of abuse. Virtual reality is a 
powerful tool, with possibilities for greater good, 
but as much energy is spent on developing it for 
evil purposes as for human betterment. The field 
of robotics is an extraordinary development, but 
it can be used for war and human enslavement. 

The more powerful the tool, the greater the 
good it offers, and equally the greater the evil it 
can inflict. Tools are neutral, power is neutral. 
We use tools according to our character. A tool 
in itself offers greater power, not greater good for 
humanity. The most powerful tools may bring 
the destruction of the world. A tool offers good 
if the use is good, and the use depends on the 
heart of man. 

But neither science nor education is pres- 
ently guided by concern over the human heart. 
Neither is preoccupied with the development of 
virtue; neither sees the character as the essential 
requisite for human betterment. The love for 
knowledge is a noble thing, but only when sup- 
ported by an ennobled heart. 


The Internet and the Digital Age 


As with most new technologies—new tools— 
the internet was born with great hope. It prom- 
ised the democratising of information, making 
it available to all. And it has gone far towards 
fulfilling that promise, in spite of efforts to pri- 
vatise and control access. It has also gone far in 
democratising opportunities for the disabled, 
the poor, the disadvantaged, by providing ef- 


fective tools for communication, for creativity, 
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and for entrepreneurship. It has made it possible 
to contact people all over the world, wherever 
others have access, and has thus facilitated com- 
munication more than any previous technology, 
bringing the world together in a way unimagin- 
able fifty years ago. The miniaturisation involved 
in cell-phone or mobile technology allows one to 
carry a powerful computer in one’s pocket, and 
it allows a villager in India or Africa to commu- 
nicate with people in the Americas. Video tech- 
nology allows the villager even to see the people 
on the other end of the connection in real-time. 

My own first realisation of the internet’s 
power came in 1996 after I had bought two 
tokay geckos [nocturnal lizards] as pets to re- 
lease in the ashram in San Diego. After releasing 
them, I noticed that they suffered from diar- 
thea. What in the world is one to do with a sick 
tokay gecko? The pet store clerks said: “We just 
sell them; we don’t know anything about them? 
Then I thought, let me search on the internet; 
surely it’s an idle thought, but let me try. Note 
that this was when web browsers were still new, 
web pages were new, searches were new. I did 
a search on ‘tokay gecko diarrhoea’; and, sure 
enough, I found several pages of helpful infor- 
mation on the problem and how to cure them of 
it. (It turns out that the diarrhoea was caused by 
a lack of calcium in their diet.) How wonderful! 

That, of course, is a surprise to no one now. 
Whenever we want to know anything today we 
simply ‘google’ it. A person who has grown up 
with Google would find my surprise over the 
tokay gecko discovery surprising. But there was 
no such thing as an internet search just three 
decades ago. 

During the Covid-19 pandemic in 2020, 
when travel became inadvisable, people began to 
use Zoom and other video conferencing services. 
Our Vedanta Societies also began to use such ser- 
vices to broadcast their classes and lectures and 
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seminars, since in-person activities were closed. 
This has allowed a new surge in interest: people 
anywhere in the world with the interest can tune 
in: the audience is no longer limited to those 
who can drive to the temple. As some centres 
begin to reopen now, there is pressure to keep 
the live broadcasts as well so that people can con- 
tinue to join from afar. 

As schools closed in 2020—21 due to the pan- 
demic, education has continued in many in- 
stances through the internet. A surgeon sitting 
in Kolkata can—through video technology and 
the internet—direct medical technicians in re- 
mote villages in real-time, allowing the techni- 
cians to perform complex medical procedures 
safely. Skilled medical help is thus made available 
in areas where it never existed before. 

I personally know several people with varying 
disabilities who have found social and creative 
liberation through computers and the internet: 
new digital tools have allowed them to write, to 
compose, to draw, to communicate in ways they 
could never have dreamed of doing before. 

Virtual reality can be used to train police 
and the military, teach pilots how to fly, train 
surgeons. What a saving in money and in re- 
sources! And the entertainment possibilities are 
immense. Now with 3D printing, houses can be 
‘printed, allowing for cheaper and more flex- 
ible and more creative construction. Prosthetic 
limbs are being printed, making them cheaper 
and therefore more accessible, more colourful, 
more personalised. 

The Internet of Things (IoT) is another won- 
drous development, whereby previously insensi- 
tive, inert implements have been given artificial 
sentience by embedding computer chips, which 
then connect them to the artificial sentience of 
the internet. Anything from the soil in a farmer’s 
field to a space station can be connected, can 
share information. 
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All of these technologies have revolutionised 
modern life, arguably more than any single in- 
vention in history. And we are only beginning to 
realise the potential of the technologies. 


A Tool is Just a Tool 


And yet, a tool is just a tool. In that, the internet 
is no different from a shovel or a pry bar: ‘Real 
welfare lies in using things properly; wrong use 
of things brings misfortune’ And we have al- 
ready seen the widespread misuse of digital tech- 
nology and the resulting harm. 

Just as we have not here catalogued all of the 
uses of modern digital technology, so we will not 
catalogue all of the problems caused by the tech- 
nology, and the possible misuses. What we will 
try to do is to point out some of the widespread 
problems and potential solutions. 

First, it is important to recognise that we can’t 
stop human progress, even if we want to: shere is 
an inherent will to know in the human heart, and 
also an inherent will to control nature. Fighting 
against those human tendencies, as some con- 
servative religious forces have tried to do, doesn’t 
work. If humanity finds a closed door in the uni- 
verse, it will find a way to open it in order to see 
what is inside. As Swami Vivekananda said, “The 
whole history of humanity is a continuous fight 
against the so-called laws of nature,” that is, a 
fight against the limitations set by nature. What 
we can do is to refine the human heart so that it 
seeks the good, the beneficent. 

A tool is a tool: it has its uses and its abuses. 
It is the human heart that can choose the proper 
use and eschew the abuse.* Here the ancient 
Vedanta tradition is helpful in developing a new 
sense of morality. 

According to Vedanta, morality is not an exter- 
nal command from God and it is the sages who 
decided how they wanted humanity to behave 
for their own inscrutable reasons. They don’t say: 
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‘Don’t steal, because I don’t want you to steal; 
don’t kill because I don’t like that’ They say, it is 
in the nature of things, it is part of the structure of 
the universe, that if you harm others or harm your- 
self, you will suffer, because there is an underlying 
unity to the universe. Do good to your brother 
and sister beings because that will uplift you: you 
will be a better person, you will benefit. And so, 
the proper use of tools will bring you well-being. 
Morality isn’t punitive, it isn’t directed from with- 
out; it is based on the nature of the universe. Being 
in tune with that cosmic nature brings inner har- 
mony and clarity because it is truth—the cosmic 
order of truth called rtam in the Vedas, based on 
the underlying unity of existence. 

Thus the digital world can be used for human 
betterment, or it can be abused and lead to harm. 
So what are some of the harms of the digital world? 
(Pll restrict myself to some of the direct harms to 
us, the common users of digital technology.) 

For one thing, many cell phone apps—no 
matter how helpful—are designed to keep us 
engaged. We thus lose our independence, our at- 
tention becomes trapped by the app. That’s not 
accidental, it is the intended effect. Cellphone 
addiction is a serious problem. Many people feel 
insecure without their cell-phones. It’s no longer 
a tool we use; ét uses us, it POssesses US. 

A common joke is of the family sitting at the 
table for supper, all looking at their cell phones: 
they are texting each other rather than talking. 
It’s funny because it’s so sadly close to true. This 
is another problem: people, particularly young 
people who have grown up with cell phones, 
are substituting digital communication for face- 
to-face communication. What's the harm? The 
harm is great. We lose the ability to communi- 
cate person to person. The cell phone or com- 
puter screen is impersonal: we can’t read the 
emotions through the screen. We try to work 
around that by using emoticons, but that’s not 
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the same thing. There are many instances where 
someone posts the most insulting things about 
another, and then adds a smiley face as if to say, 
‘Tam just joking’ No, they aren't. The smiley face 
is simply there to say: “Yes, I know I just insulted 
you, but let’s just pretend it’s all in good humour; 
so if you get mad that’s your problem. 

This loss of personal contact and communica- 
tion leads further to isolation, to the loss of the 
power of communication, and to the loss of emo- 
tional maturity. 

When I have spoken to students about the need 
for developing their memory power, they argue 
that it’s no longer needed, because the information 
is at our fingertips: if we need it, we can google it 
and have it in seconds. This argument is given even 
in India, where memory used to be cultivated as 
part of ordinary education. And this is another 
problem, because the development of memory en- 
hances intelligence. The knowledge present in the 
memory is very different from knowledge access- 
ible on a cell phone, or even in a book. The know- 
ledge that is internalised is processed and organised 
in the mind and related to other knowledge in the 
mind and has become a part of our thinking. Also, 
the power of memory is very important in spir- 
itual life: it is tied to the power to keep what is 
important in front of the mind, to ‘remember’ the 
essentials of the path, to remember God. 

Connected to the disvaluing of memory is the 
loss of the ability to follow a complicated train of 
thought. The internet is great for getting quick 
facts and overviews. But reading books forces us 
to follow a complicated train of thought, which 
develops the power of sustained attention. 

Furthermore, there is a difference between 
reading a book and watching a video. Reading a 
book demands proactive attention and partici- 
pation in the reading matter, while watching a 
video does not. That is because a video provides 
the words and the visuals, and so we passively sit 
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back and watch, simply absorbing what is pres- 
ented. A book requires us to use our imagin- 
ations, to picture what we are reading. Yes, video 
is a powerful technology that can make a deep 
impression on the mind and it, therefore, has its 
important place, but it doesn’t do for us what 
reading does. Each is needed. 

There is also the problem that the digital 
world is always available; we need never be bored 
because we can just pull out our phones and 
watch TikTok or play a game. But the healthy 
mind must be able to confront boredom, not 
avoid it by filling the void with useless enter- 
tainment. That’s especially true when we come 
to the spiritual life: we have to learn to turn the 
mind towards God whenever there is a moment 
of disengagement. If we turn instead to our cell 
phones, spiritual life becomes impossible. There 
are no more periods of disengagement. This is 
very evident in young people, East and West: 
today they are accustomed to having their atten- 
tion engaged all the time: if their cell phones are 
taken away, many have no idea as to what to do. 


The Solution 


These are by no means all of the problems, but 
enough for this discussion. The solution is sim- 
ple, and it consists of the following elements: 

e Learn to see the cell phone and computer as 
tools, nothing more and nothing less. They 
exist to facilitate certain activities. They aren’t 
a substitute for life. 

e Strictly limit cell phone and computer use. 
Don’t forbid it: that won't work. People need 
to learn how to use digital devices and infor- 
mation well to succeed in the modern world. 
But set limits for oneself and, if one has chil- 
dren, for them as well. 

e Spend time outdoors, away from devices, dir- 
ectly contacting the physical world and the 
physical presence of actual people. 
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e Regularly spend time doing manual work. 
This is especially needed for India, where for 
centuries the upper classes have considered 
manual work beneath them, resulting in 
highly educated people with no common, 
practical sense, people who have vast engin- 
eering knowledge but can hardly perform 
a straightforward physical task. And this is 
especially important in the modern digital 
world where the nature of the technology is 
non-physical, non-analogical. 

e Don’t multitask. The modern world asks us 
to multitask, but research has shown that all 
tasks suffer when we multitask. Do one thing 
at a time with full concentration. 

e Read books. Use the internet only to help 
gather information, but that is not educa- 
tion nor does it ennoble the user. Reading, as 
said above, does something which browsing 
the internet can’t do. Browsing is wonderful 
for gathering information for research; use it 
where it excels. 

Seek silence every day, disengagement of the 
mind from the world and all its tools, so that 
it can be redirected towards God. 

© Seek wisdom more than information. Informa- 
tion has its use, but it isn’t wisdom. 


‘Real welfare lies in using things properly; wrong 
use of things brings misfortune. That is as true 
in the digital age as it was for the caveman. © 
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Rule of Technology 


Swami Nityasthananda 


E HEAR ABOUT political ideologies 
like socialism, communism, capital- 
ism, democracy, autocracy, and so on. 
Many political parties are professing these ideol- 
ogies and compete with each other to rule the 
country, if possible to rule the whole world. We 
also observe that in course of time, the ideology 
gets overshadowed by party politics and lust for 
power. There is another regime that rules all the 
parties and ideologies; rather than, the whole 
world. It is ruling imperceptibly. No party can af- 
ford to ignore it, and no society can survive with- 
out taking recourse to it. All areas of progress are 
bound by it. The vast amount of human thinking 
is in its inflexible grip. Human intellect is inex- 
tricably caught within its whirlpool. Those who 
oppose it also have to take recourse to it to ex- 
press their antagonism. It has become an insepar- 
able part of human life. As its benefits are being 
increased, reducing human efforts, our slavery to 
it has also increased. It is imperceptibly expand- 
ing its regime. It is entrapping everyone, spread- 
ing its tentacles all around. Ironically, since we 
have to take its support to escape from its tyr- 
anny, it is increasingly becoming impossible to 
be out of its fold. 

What is this all-powerful regime that is 
ruling the whole world? It is the rule of tech- 
nology (Téchnocracy). The word ‘technocracy’ 
was coined by Theodore Roszak, an American 


A former editor of Viveka Prabha, Kannada monthly 
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Is this the future we were waiting for? 


academic. We are living in the age of technology. 
Our empirical life here is intertwined with tech- 
nology. Now, all objects of our daily use depend 
on technology. Natural resources like air and 
water are also obtained through technological 
means. Even our food is industrialised. Our me- 
dium of communication is completely domin- 
ated by technology. Our educational system is 
increasingly engulfed by the most sophisticated 
technology, thanks to the present Covid pan- 
demic. Art, literature, and music are also in the 
inescapable grip of technology. 

It is possible to stimulate love, compassion, 
anger, and other feelings artificially. Artificial 
Intelligence can replace our intellectual activ- 
ities. AI-driven machines controlled by external 
forces can supervise the functions of different 
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parts of the body. In this way, a human can be 
reduced to a human-machine, being controlled 
and manipulated by inexorable machines. Here 
one is reminded of Swami Vivekananda’s follow- 
ing words: “Machinery in a small proportion is 
good, but too much of it kills man’s initiative and 
makes a lifeless machine of him?’ In his opinion, 
it is better to commit mistakes being impelled by 
one’s own will and intelligence than to be good 
as a machine. 

The fast advancement of technology, fuelled 
and augmented by Artificial Intelligence is 
proving beyond doubt the insightful observa- 
tion Swamiji made long back when the indus- 
trial revolution was at its inception. Another 
confirmation of Swamiji’s prescient statement 
comes from a poignant picture of future human- 


ity given by Wallace Shawn and Andre Gregory: 


The 1960s represented the last burst of the 
human being before he was extinguished. And 
that this is the beginning of the rest of the fu- 
ture, and that from now on there will simply 
be all these robots walking around, feeling 
nothing, thinking nothing. And there will be 
nobody left almost to remind them that there 
was once a species called a human being, with 
feelings and thoughts. And that history and 
memory are right now being erased, and that 
soon no one will really remember that life 
existed on the planet.” 


The foreboding of such a state can be en- 
visioned by the following incident narrated by 
Nancy Colier, a psychotherapist, interfaith min- 
ister, author, and public speaker: 


I recently watched a woman almost run down 
by a taxi because she was so focused on her 
smartphone she did not notice she was stand- 
ing in the middle of the street. Two men pulled 
her out of harm’s way at the last moment. When 
she made it to the other side of the street, she 
got right back to her device, as if nothing had 
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just happened. She was not fazed by the event, 
at least not enough to interrupt her flow of tex- 
ting or even to thank the two men who saved 
her life. Technology is the powerful tool for the 
communication and yet the way we are using 
and the authority we are awarding it are also 
making it into powerful impediment to our 
sense of presence and awareness. 


Technology has ushered in a digital world 
empowered by Artificial Intelligence. The initial 
jubilation about it is turning itself into a night- 
mare. Shoshana Zuboff says: 


We celebrated the new digital services as free, 
but now we see that the surveillance capital- 
ists behind those services regard us a free com- 
modity. We thought that we search google, but 
now we understand that google searches us. We 
assumed that we used social media to connect, 
but we learned that connection is how social 
media uses us. ... We have begun to under- 
stand that ‘Privacy’ policies are actually sur- 
veillance policies.” 


Maladies of the Rule of Technology 


The rule of technology renders human life 
meaningless. We become pigmies before the 
giants of machines—helpless and mocked at 
by the very machines that we have created. 
We have delegated all our works—physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and the like—to ma- 
chines and have become puppets in their hands. 
Though it appears that we are handling the ma- 
chines, we are really being handled and con- 
trolled by them without our knowledge, just 
like a capricious horse that takes its rider to 
its own disastrous destination. Mesmerised 
by digital devices, humans have succumbed to 
temptation and as a result, their outlook, be- 
haviour, and lifestyle have been increasingly 
changed. Rajiv Malhotra in his book Artificial 
Intelligence and Future of power says: 


TS 
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While there is no way to say with scientific 
proof that people were more civilized or con- 
siderate in past decades, what is clear from the 
reports I receive and all the people I have inter- 
viewed on this topic is that the digital age has 
ushered in a culture of noteworthy bad man- 
ners. In addition to my own research, a study by 
the modern etiquette publisher Debrett’s found 
that three in four people now think manners 
have been destroyed by cell-phones, laptops, 


tablets, and social media.’ 


When there is nothing to do and nothing to 
contribute, human life becomes meaningless and 
irrelevant. As a result, one loses love and respect 
for life and looks upon oneself with contempt. 
This lack of self-love is the root cause of many 
mental maladies prevalent in society at present. 
Happiness is eluding us despite plenty of means 
of happiness. Even then, the rule of technology 
tries to perpetuate human suffering by assuring 
a utopian era to come in future. 

Is it possible to be free from the despotic rule 
of technocracy? We cannot be completely free 
from technology since it is irrevocable. The tech- 
nology had its origin in the prehistoric age when 
human beings started using rudimentary instru- 
ments for survival, sustenance, and enjoyment. 
These have taken different forms with the ad- 
vent of digital technology, becoming an insep- 
arable part of human life. However, we should 
not allow technology to rule us; rather, it must 
be under our control. To achieve this, we must be 
masters of ourselves within. When we are slaves 
to ourselves, we are destined to become slaves to 
everything outside. 


Mastering Ourselves 


What is meant by being the masters of our- 
selves? Our senses, desires, temptations, emo- 
tions, and the like must be under our control. 


We should not be helplessly ensnared by them. 
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Since time immemorial, all enlightened sages re- 
peatedly declared that desires are the root cause 
of all miseries. However, according to the phil- 
osophy of technology, fulfilment of desires is 
happiness. Also, it is thought now that happi- 
ness increases in proportion to the fulfilment 
of desires, and technology promises to provide 
everything for the fulfilment of desires. The fal- 
sity of this promise is obvious when we look at 
the present condition of society. We must recol- 
lect and reflect on the ancient wisdom expressed 
in the following verse: 


4 Od BA: BAA SHA AAA | 
SIT PMA ya waar 


The desires can never be satisfied by fulfilling 
them; instead, it increases like fire fed by ghee.” 


Even while being ancient, this statement has 
modern relevance. Read the following statement 
in the report of the Hover committee, appointed 
to study economic trends in the United States: 

This inquiry has revealed that human desires 

are endless, that there are no new desires that 

will not make way for newer desires as soon 
as they are satisfied.’ 

In fact, desires are a sort of mental and nerv- 
ous tension. When a particular desire is fulfilled, 
one is relieved from the tension for the time 
being, and this release from the tension is what 
is called happiness. This happiness is short-lived, 
for other desires would be waiting behind, clam- 
ouring to be fulfilled. Since all desires cannot 
be fulfilled, the increase of desires will only in- 
crease misery. So the only way to minimise the de- 
pendence on technology is to minimise our desires, 


provided we really value freedom. 


Real Source of Happiness 


The real source of happiness is not technology, 
but the close unsullied human relationship. Con- 
trary to what is generally claimed, technology 
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increases the gap between two persons. Now we 
are living in an age of distance. So we have dis- 
tance education, online classes, smartphones, 
and the like. Marian Kester, reporting in the 
Toronto Globe, says: ‘If children are separated 
from their parents by hours of TY, from their 
playmates by video games, and from their 
teachers by teaching machines, where are they 
supposed to learn to be humans?” And, ‘bio- 
philia hypothesis’ suggests that ‘human beings 
have a deep-seated impulse to affiliate with 
other life forms.” 

Though close physically, we may get dis- 
tanced emotionally. We are closer to the per- 
sons behind the screen than to the ones beside 
us. The present Covid situation is catalysing and 
necessitating the maintenance of social distance, 
adding fuel to the sufferings of the people. At 
this juncture, what is urgently needed is the 
proper understanding that it is the good human 
relationship that makes us happy and not any 
amount of entertainment programmes that tech- 
nology provides. To achieve this, we have to pay 
attention to the question of how to improve our 
human relationships. 

Physical crime is replaced by cybercrime. The 
prospect of a cyberwar is also looming large. 
Physical stealing is taken over by digital stealing; 
physical conquest is overshadowed by psycho- 
logical conquest. Technocracy is expanding its 
domain insidiously capturing all human dimen- 
sions of personality. Still, there is one domain 
where technology cannot enter, and that is, spir- 
itual. According to our scriptures, everything is 
material including the intellect, being a product 
of prakriti. So there is no wonder in artificial intel- 
ligence replacing natural intelligence. Since our real 
nature is spiritual, if we establish ourselves in our 
own natural self} we can remain safe unaffected 
by the onslaught of technological invasion. The 
moment we cross this Lakshmana Rekha (a strict 
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convention or a rule, never to be broken), we get 
consumed by technological demons. 


Conclusion 


Perhaps it is possible to create a machine that 
behaves like a human being, by simulating the 
human brain. Still, it is only an intelligent ma- 
chine with unconscious intelligence, without any 
awareness of what it is doing. Even our natural 
bodies are functioning with unconscious intelli- 
gence, and we are seldom aware of what is going 
on in our own system. Awareness belongs to the 
spiritual realm, and cannot be simulated. It is this 
awareness, that is unique in a human, which dis- 
tinguishes him or her from machines and other 
living beings. Because of this Presence, everything 
that happens in this human system can become 
an experience to the person. Whereas in the case 
of a machine, every happening is only a process 
without being experienced by anyone, however 
sophisticated it may be involving artificial intel- 
ligence. So, to be real human beings, we have to 


PB 


be in this Presence. OS 
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Living Safely in the Digital Way of Living 


Swami Satyapriyananda 


HE TWO EXPRESSIONS ‘Living safely’ 
and ‘Digital way of living’ are both vast as 
the sky and deep as the ocean. In this article, 

a humble attempt is made to handle the topic ju- 
diciously by covering both the vastness and depth 
in an optimal manner facilitating the interested 
reader to pursue in-depth whatever aspect ap- 
peals to him or her, by searching on Google or 
consulting standard books on the topic. This art- 
icle itself is based on such an approach. 

The principle behind a happy contented spir- 
itual life is to take care of our needs and avoid 
luxuries. In the digital way of living, it can be 
interpreted thus: one should install only those 


Swami Satyapriyananda is a former editor of Pra- 
buddha Bharata, attached to Ramakrishna Math, 
Belur Math. 
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software applications [hereafter apps.] that are 
needed and avoid clustering the smartphone 
with many apps over and above the bloatware 
that are loaded by the smartphone manufactur- 
ers, which are not essential. 

To appreciate the idea of living safely one 
must read the histories of nations. Take the case 
of India: Muslim invaders and British imperial- 
ists invaded the nation, plundered its wealth and 
committed genocide. It was total destruction all 
around. India was therefore in a state of slavery 
for a long thousand years. The hand of the devil 
was very much visible in India, and such too was 
the experience of other nations as either the per- 
petrators or the victims. Such a situation is owing 
to the absence of education on the solidarity of 
the universe at the physical, mental, and spiritual 
planes. So long as this education on solidarity 
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does not reach vast masses of humankind, one 
cannot have universal love or oneness. Extreme 
caution is therefore needed whenever we talk 
about a new technology or a new revolution. 
There have been several revolutions in the past 
and the Information Technology revolution is 
what confronts us today. We are getting sucked 
into it by choice or by design. The world is be- 
coming more and more digital from its humble 
beginnings. Today we can do many things sit- 
ting in the confines of our own rooms which 
could not have been dreamt of before. “Work 
from home’ ‘learn from home’, ‘exercise from 
home’—these have become the new norms of 
living, especially on account of the Coronavirus. 
The influence of the digital way of living is very 
overwhelming. Hence, there is a need to under- 
stand it and use it safely and effectively. 

This article focuses on (a) the Digital World; 
(b) the ecosystem of the Digital World; (c) ‘Ar- 
tificial Intelligence’; (d) its usage and impact on 
humanity; and (e) the risks involved. We also 
pay attention to (f) what it means to ‘live safely 
in the digital way of living’ and (g) the spread 
of the Vedantic message of Universal Love and 
Oneness in the digital scenario. 


The Digital World 


The digital world is about processing ‘data’ and 
generating digital ‘information’ of a variety of 
kinds—text, voice, images, videos, and other 
types—for fast access from a variety of sources, 
for fast communication between people or ma- 
chines, and fast decision making. We get more 
easily connected with our families wherever they 
are on the globe, our communities, our nation, 
and the rest of the world. It happens through 
quick access to world news, watching clips of 
events, and interacting with a variety of people 
from across the world as though they are seated 
just next to us. 
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The digital world comprises a variety of digital 
electronic ‘gadgets’ in our hands connected to large 
behind-the-scenes electronic machinery. And al- 
most all of these run ‘software’—a series of ‘in- 
structions, perhaps millions and millions of it—so 
that the gadgets do what they have been intended 
to do. Software architects and engineers program 
the instructions for these gadgets in many complex 
ways. These instructions are at the core of appli- 
cations or ‘apps. The gadgets could be the many 
devices we use everyday—the mobile phones, the 
cameras, the computers, the televisions, the home 
accessories, the medical devices in everyday use, 
the music system, the surveillance cameras around 
our homes, the refrigerator, the cooking range, the 
air-conditioner, the washing machine, the cars, 
and two-wheelers. In fact, we go through almost 
all aspects of our everyday life using one digital 
device or the other. With advancements in Infor- 
mation Technology, all these devices are intercon- 
nected and work together in unison to make our 
lives safer, better, and more efficient. The gadgets 
are a force multiplier enabling a common person 
to accomplish a lot more in daily life. So there is 
an excitement in using them, since many positive 
complex tasks can be accomplished at once. 

Three decades back, every home used to have 
a ‘separate’ music system, a camcorder, a big sized 
computer, a VCR, a television, a telephone, and 
an electronic diary. Indeed, it was very expensive 
to own them. However, the rapid developments 
in software and technology have reduced all of 
these various units into just one device called the 
smartphone, and made all of them things of the 
past. Nowadays, even small kids own an advanced 
smartphone loaded with the latest apps; they can 
make their choices and do much mote. In days 
bygone, family time was used to watch a science 
documentary or hear music together, while now 
each family member, though seated together, is 
lost in his or her own digital world created by the 
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so-called social media apps that are made specific- 
ally for social interactions with others. The smart- 
phone is a very powerful albeit small and sleek 
computer in our hands. Its power is amplified 
because it is connected through very fast wireless 
communication technologies to a huge backend 
computing system called cloud computing. Along 
with large scale software running on these cloud 
computing server farms, these smartphones have 
opened up vistas of human imagination which 
had not been thought of earlier. They amplify 
the capabilities of humans to achieve their spe- 
cific aspirations, perhaps drifting into grey zones 


bordering digital addiction. 


The Ecosystem of the Digital World 


The ecosystem of the digital world comprises the 
smartphone, the internet, the cloud computing 
server data centres, the peripheral sensors, actua- 
tors and devices called Internet of Things (IoI), 
a variety of gadgets like cameras, autonomous ve- 
hicles like the drones, robots, and of course the 
software comprising AI (Artificial Intelligence) 
running over all of them. 

Though these social media apps are very in- 
tuitive and deceptively simple to use, they are in- 
deed very complex—they have ‘a core purpose’ to 
serve, and they ‘leverage the cloud computing’ in 
a big way by trying to service multiple users who 
are interested in purpose-oriented apps. Apps can 
be of a great variety. Now there are apps to exer- 
cise everyday and keep track of our fitness; listen 
to bhajans and music; look up the weather con- 
dition; find out and obtain directions for an ad- 
dress to visit; keep track of our expenses in a diary 
app; follow news and views; lend one’s voice to 
various causes and movements one is passionate 
about; control the lights, fans, air-conditioning, 
and doors in our homes; interact and read up on 
what one’s near and dear have to say; make video 
calls to communicate and watch them even as 
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they speak; participate in educational classes and 
conferences sitting in one’s own home or office; 
video record and citizen report on an unusual 
event happening in one’s backyard; pay one’s tax 
dues; interact with the doctors on one’s health 
problem immediately via video calls instead of 
visiting them in their clinics; complain to the 
local public representative on a social problem 
or on some common amenity gone awry; play 
network games simulating battlefields and fights; 
and also attend to timely religious congregations. 
Indeed, all of the above and much more can be 
easily accomplished on one’s own smartphone. 
Modern life has at once become simplified and 
yet overly more complex due to smartphones. If 
there is any disruption to this digital world, we 
feel like a fish out of water. 


Artificial Intelligence 


At the core of these social media apps as well 
as other apps installed on the smartphone, is a 
new technology that has been making waves. 
It is called ‘artificial intelligence (AI). It is what 
makes the smartphone truly smart. It under- 
stands the user much better than the user knows 
about himself or herself. It keeps track of the use 
of various social media apps, ‘learns’ about the 
mindset of the user through the study of every 
transaction that is done. And, it is capable of 
highly accurate predictions on what the user will 
do next. It nudges the user to behave fulfilling 
the needs of its clients: perhaps buying products 
even if it is not needed by the user. 

How does the core of an AI driven app work? 
Programmers write instructions for various digital 
gadgets to look out for and learn various patterns 
that exist in a given set of data, called the ‘training 
data’. These instructions are called ‘learning algo- 
rithms’ using ‘neural networks. This training data 
typically tends to be huge. If several thousands of 
photos of temple gopurams or towers are given to 
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the learning algorithm and labelled as temple go- 
purams, then when a random photo, which could 
be anything, is given as a test case, the learning 
algorithm will recognise and tell whether it is a 
temple gopuram and with what probability it is 
so. It can then distinguish an Islamic Minaret or 
Christian Spire as not being a gopuram. 

Al algorithms do not reason to come to their 
conclusions. Instead, they mimic how humans 
think. While humans might be assuming that 
they are reasoning, the AI algorithm just mim- 
ics as per the instructions coded by its expert 
programmers. In fact, AI algorithms implicitly 
encode their programmer’s unconscious biases 
and prejudices as well. That is a big problem. 
What has been coded by programmers in West- 
ern countries and considered good for them, 
like their political correctness, tend to be preju- 
diced in its inferences when used in developing 
countries like India. It is because Indian societal 
cultures and values are very different from the 
norms in the West. Many times, what is trad- 
itional and normal for Indian society is flagged 
as abnormal by many of these social media apps. 

It would be improper if at least a passing ref- 
erence is not made to Cloud Computing and the 
related technologies (edge computing, virtual 
reality, augmented reality, telepresence, holo- 
graphic presence, deep learning, internet of 
things, big data predictive analysis, deep fake 
videos, conversational AI and multimodal com- 
munication) which being too technical is be- 
yond the scope of this article. 


Usage and the Impact 
These apps power up the following and one 


should be aware and use it effectively: 

a) e-Governance, Smart Living and Smart Cities: 
Municipal services, seamlessly paying taxes, 

governmental reach out, getting a power/water/ 

gas connection or availing one’s monthly rations, 
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essential services and support, power, public amen- 
ities and usage, food supplies, fuels, water, dem- 
ocracy and voting, e-lockers, identity validations, 
compliances with law, certificates of land records 
or births or deaths or good health, and so on. 

b) e-Healthcare: 

1) AI has a substantial positive impact on clini- 
cal treatment, patient diagnoses and monitoring as 
well as population health. The speed with which 
the current pandemic is being effectively responded 
to is amazing. Also, hospital management, med- 
ical records management, physicians and doctors 
workflow, and security systems and many such, 
often look to AI for decision support. It is trans- 
forming clinical imaging, personalised medicines 
delivery and monitoring, drug discovery, and pre- 
dictions as well as forecasting health-related events 
like pandemics and many more. 

2) Al-assisted drones are used to transport 
critical medical supplies at a very short notice 
across mountainous terrains like in Uttarakhand 
during natural disasters and emergencies. 

3) Al-assisted surgery robots have assisted ex- 
pert surgeons to perform long, arduous, delicate 
surgeries in a very focused way because they have 
taken care of continuously and simultaneously 
monitoring hundreds of critical parameters and 
keeping them within acceptable limits. 

4) Al-assisted Covid-19 management across 
nations and within India has been a tremendous 
blessing. Widespread usage of the Arogya Setu 
app as well as targeted mass vaccinations to the 
tune of more than 130 million Indians has been 
unheard of across the world in pandemic re- 
sponse and control. 

5) Ambulance, hospitals, and virtual doctors are 
other areas in which AI has come to perform well. 
c) Internet Banking and Finance: 

1) Partial automation of the customer service by 
handling the account, loan, or card related inquiries, 
and helping organise bank statements, property 
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documents, salary slips, financial papers, and assist- 
ing loan officers with documentation. 

2) Financial Crime detection, Credit Risk As- 
sessment, Al-powered conversational banking, 
Predictive Analytics, and recommendations in 
Banking and Finance. 

3) Large scale institutional financial crises are 
being better handled by AI-assisted banking and 
financial industry software that works in tandem 
with the RBI (Reserve Bank of India) directives 
and guidelines. 

4) Routinely large scale scams and money- 
laundering efforts have been busted in a timely 
way by applying AI technologies. 

d) Education: 

1) Exclusively used by the teachers and edu- 
cators in planning learning outcomes, delivering 
subject content effectively to the students, and 
tracking students’ learning and grading. 

2) A keen and sincere student can take up 
courses in top Western universities at a low cost 
over the internet and be employment ready. 
Also, students can continuously reskill on the 
job, so that they remain relevant in the face of 
continuous technological changes impacting job 
profiles and job opportunities. 

3) Every student deserves personal attention. 
Therefore, Al-based applications are specially de- 
signed to target the grey areas in an individual’s 
understanding of a concept as well as its effective 
application. In fact, many of these apps can be sup- 
plied to the students on their smartphones and 
digital tablets to assist them with their daily studies. 
e) Safety and Security: 

Managing police and fire personnel, checking 
the security of bridges, aeroplanes, ships, and rail- 
way lines, which require constant surveillance. 
f) Communications: 

1) Going to destinations which are difficult to 
reach, going to places which contain the emission 
of harmful gases that are dangerous to human life. 
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2) Smooth management of the complexities 
of resolving urban traffic snarls. 

3) To track unlawful assembly of rioting 
people and gather legal evidence, spot drug ped- 
dlers and their modus operandi, routinely patrol 
and keep under surveillance areas legally asked 
for, like the stored ballot, post elections and be- 
fore counting. 

4) Advise drivers to take up alternative safe 
routes for traffic resolution. 

5) Powering the self-driving autonomous ve- 
hicles, robots, and drones. This has wide impli- 
cations in society, jobs, climate control, and the 
world economy. 

g) Restaurants and Cloud Kitchens: 

A restaurant in this system only exists on the 
internet and will only home deliver the food 
being ordered and paid for. 

h) Environmental Protection: 

1) Round the clock monitoring of weather at 
various locations. 

2) Surveillance for the protection of endan- 
gered species from poachers. 

3) Constant lookout for species spreading 
contagious and dangerous diseases. 

i) Maps and Traffic Control: 

Surveillance gives an idea of the congestion 
in trafic and alternative routes for quick travel. 
j) e-Shopping: 

Ordering items in the respective apps and 
paying digitally. 

k) Smart Homes and Automation: 

Working from home, studying from home, 
exercising from home, and the like. 
|) Photographs: 

1) Interior and exterior of houses, eliminating 
the need for physically going to the site. 

2) Capturing difficult and adventurous land- 
scapes for video games scenery. 

3) Surveying land and ocean for rescue 
operations. 
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m) Energy Management: 

1) Determining where most of the energy that 
is being consumed goes to; which sectors need it 
the most; what it is being used for; even the time 
of the day at which it is being used. The supply-de- 
mand predicting and balancing of energy can thus 
be effectively planned and controlled using AI. 

2) Matching energy production to meet the 
demand is an art, as it cannot be stored ona large 
scale. Al-assisted large scale power generation, 
transmission, and distribution to customers are 
achieving just that. 

n) e-Farming: 

1) Farmers can make informed decisions on 
how to utilise water, fertilisers, farming ambi- 
ence, soil, and other resources effectively. AI 
captures the wisdom of successful farmers com- 
bined with scientific approaches and gives expert 
choices in a very personalised way. 

2) Using robots to harvest the crop at the op- 
timal time or perhaps use drones to spray insec- 
ticides to ensure crop health. 

3) Al enables governments to optimally iden- 
tify efficient cropping patterns, demand zones, 
and seasons as well as technological support sys- 
tems that will maximise the returns for every 
farmer. Where needed, the financial insurance 
and support for contingency situations are pre- 
dicted and effectively managed by AI-assisted 
software. 

0) Healthy Rainforests: 

A huge variety of unique flora and fauna 
are very critical for control over global climate 
change. Complex AI-assisted weather modelling 
and prediction tools have been successfully used 
to enable effective and efficient conservation ef- 
forts in the rainforests. 

Indeed, the benefits of effectively using these 
apps result in humans becoming versatile in 
those areas where they were individually un- 
able to accomplish earlier. Therefore, it is very 
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important for all citizens to be aware of these 
apps and also know how to use them safely and 
securely. The Indian Government has come up 
with many apps such as UMANG, BHIM, Swachh 
Bharat Abhiyaan, GsT Rate Finder, m-Passport 
Seva, Online RTI, and MyGoy, which are of use 
to the citizens of the country. 


Risks Involved 


These social media apps which sound so reason- 
able and helpful, monetise in various ways, an 
elaborate treatment of which is beyond the scope 
of this article. Briefly stated, the methods are: a) 
to advertise, targeting the users to make purchases; 
b) pushing political agendas for monetary gains; 
c) to encourage one to reveal one’s own deep dark 
personal traits and se// that information; d) to 
propel one to buy their client’s offerings through 
varied incentives; e) to propel one to buy their 
subscriptions; £) to propel one to be active in one’s 
groups so that the group together achieves what 
the social media app is programmed to achieve; 
g) to form tribal communities where one can pas- 
sionately gang up or debate, decry and disrupt. 
The apps are so designed that the deepest psy- 
chological triggers within humans are kindled 
to make the consumers come back repeatedly to use 
them. This is very insidious and many users don’t 
even recognise it. In fact, they exhibit withdrawal 
symptoms if a particular app is unavailable or if 
the internet service goes down. Further, the time 
thus spent is not available for fruitful purposes. 
Selling user data leads to data privacy loss. Why 
is data privacy loss such a big thing? At the indi- 
vidual level, criminals misuse such information 
to gain access to, say one’s bank account online, 
and siphon money off. They try all tricks to make 
one part with the password and other confiden- 
tial data—called phishing—so that they can im- 
personate and steal. At the global level, these apps 
track every detail of behaviour to such an extent 
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that the app companies like the big six social 
media giants—Twitter, Facebook, Google, Apple, 
Microsoft or Amazon—can easily predict what an 
individual will do, what one will buy and when, 
and the like. In fact, they know much more about 
a person than himself or herself. It is like ‘someone 
out there’ knowing what one intends to do. 

Children complain about mothers not paying 
enough attention to them after school because 
they are so engrossed with WhatsApp or Face- 
book. Grown-ups are deeply addicted to multi- 
player online games like pusc. And there are 
dangerous gaming applications like Blue Whale, 
which have been the cause of tragic deaths. 
While everyone is at home and sitting close to 
each other, each one is so disconnected from the 
other, but is connected to someone far away or is 
lost in one’s own digital world—watching You- 
Tube or playing games or catching up on gossip 
and fake news. What an irony! 

Many apps are given away for free—but 
within them, they have many trojan ‘payloads’ 
or code embedded for advertisers who steal all 
the personal data irrespective of whether these 
data are related to the app or not. Many times, 
one glibly gives explicit permissions for these 
apps to access all kinds of unrelated information 
from one’s mobiles. Nothing comes for free. 


Safety in Using: What Does It Mean? 


What does it mean to use these apps and espe- 
cially social media apps safely? One may play 
with the fire but one should not get singed! We 
need to use information technologies very effect- 
ively but safely. There are specific guidelines to 
follow to enable us to do so. Any complacency 
can mean difficult times for us—either in re- 
covering from losses or fixing up all loopholes 
that enabled this to happen. 

There are several maladies: social media ad- 
dictions or internet addiction; pornographic 
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addictions; toxic online gossip and abusive behay- 
iours: stress, tension and anxiety; and unwanted 
shopping binges. Many of these are medically 
recognised as behaviours needing medical inter- 
ventions. Additionally, we need to beware of: (a) 
the pitfalls of digital colonisation of our minds— 
which is a modern form of erstwhile East India 
Company rule, and (b) data privacy loss. This is 
very critical for students and youngsters who are 
exposed to such sensual onslaughts without the 
requisite robust mental strength to be immune to 
its subtle effects. So, safe living in the digital world 
demands that we become proficient in leveraging its 
benefits to accomplish our tasks efficiently while not 
becoming prisoners of its dark side. 

Apart from the phishing tactics mentioned 
earlier, there is also the malware software that 
creates havoc with the need for the continuous 
purchase of updated anti-virus software. And 
there is additionally the ransomware that tar- 
gets small companies to extort ransom to be paid 
using perhaps ‘bitcoins’ or internet currency, for 
status-quo to be restored. Another problem is 
called identity theft wherein suddenly one will 
find that some impersonator would have hi- 
jacked all the identity proofs and boldly chal- 
lenges one to prove one’s identity. 

How do we live safely in such a world? Like 
the real world having so many hostile and danger- 
ous traps all around us, the digital world is filled 
with such minefields. It is only through keeping 
abreast of these dangers, being mindful, and ap- 
plying one’s wisdom, can one safely and happily 
derive the benefit of information technology. 

The golden rule is simple: Use these apps 
transactionally inputting minimal personal data 
to achieve one’s immediate legitimate needs and 
beyond that, consciously move out. Keep a safe 
distance from seductive offers to try out newer 
experiences like opportunities to share your opin- 
ions even as you read others. Some of the do’s and 
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dont’s of healthy usage of one’s mobile phone as 
well as the apps in it include the following: 

(a) Don’t run away from the digital world. Like 
a deer in the forest that has tigers, we need to learn 
to thrive using these necessary apps but should 
never give them permissions for data sharing. 

(b) Install, use, and delete Apps that demand 
that you give them all permissions. Never give 
away your identity and financial information. 
Many times, these are never needed. Do not 
forget that over a hundred Chinese Apps were 
banned by the Indian Government for national 
security concerns. 

(c) Always be a master of your time and your 
execution plans. Set aside specific times of the 
day for using these apps to fulfil your needs. 
Within that scheme of daily planning, work 
hard to effectively use your apps to focus on and 
achieve your goals. 

(d) Actively support all activities that un- 
cover the ticking time-bombs with legal impli- 
cations, embedded within these popular apps. 
The only way forward is to come up with appro- 
priate laws and then to demand its enforcement 
as appropriate. 

(e) Stop the notification sound which draws 
one to the smartphone. Every time you are drawn 
to use the smartphone for an ‘important’ need, try 
to say ‘not now. That will develop one’s strength 
to resist the temptation to use the smartphone. 

Every app or social media app will always 
have guidelines for its secure usage as well as 
general precautions to be taken—like changing 
passwords frequently or not using easily guess- 
able words or dates in passwords, or two-level 
security. We should always enquire and become 
aware of such information from time to time. 


The Bitter Truth and The Way Forward 


There is another important issue with depend- 
ence on the dumb machine: we become dumb 
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ourselves. People do understand the need for 
physical exercise; equally important it is to exer- 
cise the mind and intellect. Back in 1976 when 
there was an electric supply failure for a short 
time, the lady at the counter in Chicago failed 
to add up the cost of five items manually. How- 
ever, seeing the figures from the opposite side I 
added them up and the lady accepted the figure 
to be correct. That which you do not exercise— 
be it the body, mind, or the intellect—fails us 
when they are needed most. Young Indian chil- 
dren can give the chapter number, verse num- 
ber, and the full verse if they are given the first, 
or the second line, or even part of the verse 
of the scriptures. The mind has unimaginable 
powers and we surrender it all to the dumb ma- 
chine. How unfortunate, in the name of progress! 

One must have set before oneself the goal of 
life and an ideal to follow. Only such actions must 
be undertaken that takes us forward in this life- 
long endeavour. For the spiritually minded, the 
internet provides a variety of links to devotional 
scriptures, chantings, video serials, webinars, zoom 
meetings, and pictures. Being rooted to these web- 
sites which strengthen our belief system is a good 
way to avoid the baneful influence of demean- 
ing websites. One must have a definite routine for 
spiritual practices and into this time slot, the in- 
ternet should be restricted from infringing. Some 
have suggested keeping a wristwatch in place of 
the smartphone for knowing the time. It is wise 
to avoid notification sound so that the mind is 
not drawn to it. As living in solitude is recom- 
mended strongly for spiritual aspirants, it is wise to 
set apart a major part of our time totally free from 
the influence of the smartphone, and to set def- 
inite times of the day and places, when and where 
alone our mind may be permitted to use the smart- 
phone. We may occasionally and when needed use 
a smartphone but the smartphone should not use 
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Knowledge Revolution in the Digital Age— 
Human Knowledge at the Crossroads 


Swami Atmapriyananda 


1. Times of Transition? 
HAT WE ARE in ‘times of transition’ is 
a cliché that is current in our conversa- 
tion in the modern age. As Dr Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan once humorously remarked, 
this phrase ‘times of transition’ was perhaps ut- 


tered first by Adam in the Garden of Eden when 
he told Eve: “We are in times of transition!’ It 
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is indeed true that we seem to be feeling that 
human knowledge is undergoing what is called 
in Physics as ‘phase transition. The boundaries 
of knowledge seem to be breaking down, the 
borderlines getting blurred, different types of 
domain knowledge getting amalgamated. We 
appear to be back again to the ancient Indian 
vision of ‘indivisibility (akhbandatva) of know- 
ledge’ Is it because the language through which 
human knowledge expresses itself is undergoing 
a sea change, that it has been deconstructed and 
digitalised? How is such a ‘phase transition’ af- 
fecting the individual and collective psyche 
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of humanity? These are some of the questions 
that have come to the forefront in this new 
‘Digital Age’. This paper attempts to address 
some of these issues. 

It is well known that human knowledge has 
progressed through the millennia based on the 
following three fundamental principles: 

1. The Classification Principle, 

2. The Generalisation Principle, and 

3. The Unification Principle. 

We will, for the purpose of this paper, focus 
on the first Principle: Classification. This could 
be on several parameters and criteria which get 
evolved as human knowledge grows over the 
millennia, thanks to cataclysmic changes and 
upheavals in human history. Classification of 
human beings as ‘generations’ is a trend that 
emerged in recent history in the wake of the 
two devastating World Wars that threw up un- 
precedented challenges and quickly redefined 
human aspirations. A new pattern of classifi- 
cation of human beings emerged with special 
names: Generation X, Generation Y, Generation 
Z, and Generation Alpha. Some of the defin- 
itions and descriptions on this Gen classification 
as X, Y, Z, and related matters form a fascinating 
new story in modern times and we discuss some 
of these in this paper drawing largely from the 
descriptions found in the modern virtual teacher 
in the ‘Digital Age’—the new near-omniscient 
avatar, Mr Google! 


2. The Three Generations: 
Gen X, Gen Y, Gen Z 


2.1. Generation X 


By definition, Generation X includes those born 
between 1965 and 1981, during the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe after the war. The lives of this 
generation have been tough and challenging, 
as the period of upheaval brought about a 
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revolution in their outlook on life itself. There 
was just no time for idealism, philosophical 
woolgathering, reverie, and daydreaming. The 
harsh reality was staring at them in the face; 
hard work and production were the only phil- 
osophy they could swear by as it was a question 
of life and death—philosophical reverie was 
a luxury they could hardly afford. Individual- 
ism, ambition, and addiction to work were the 
‘values’ they grew up with. They were forced 
to become workaholics compelled by the sheer 
urge to survive. 

The parents of this generation had the worst 
hit: they lived through the post-war period. They 
are the Baby boomers—born between 1945 and 
1964—so-called because they were born during 
the baby boom, the period in which the birth 
rate shot up in several Anglo-Saxon countries, 
above all the United States, Canada, and New 
Zealand, after the end of the Second World War. 

The Parents had gone through the 
whole period of technological evolution and 
the rise and development of the media. They 
were enjoying stability in terms of both work 
and family, and were active both physically and 
mentally. Despite having adapted to a world Ver. 
4.0, they are less dependent on smartphones and 
the internet than the next generations. 


2.2. Generation Y 


Generation Y is called the millennials. They 
are digital natives and the internet/smart- 
phone revolution was shaped by the millenni- 
als or Gen Y. These digital natives, millennials 
are those born between 1982 and 1994 and they 
swear by technology as an inalienable part of 
their everyday lives. All their activities are, as it 
were, mediated by a screen. Though not really 
born into it, they migrated to the digital world 
from the analogue one in which they were liy- 
ing. However, the economic crisis and the 
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ever-increasing competition compelled them 
to be continually getting updated and better 
trained to get jobs that were becoming scarcer 
with the fierceness of the competition con- 
stantly on the rise. Unlike their parents, Gen- 
eration X, these digital natives are said to feel 
a sense of nagging dissatisfaction urging them 
to set and wanting to achieve their own goals. 
The general classification has been harsh to- 
wards this millennial generation labelling 
them as being lazy, narcissistic, and spoilt! In 
fact, in 2014, Time magazine labelled them as 
the me-me-me generation. 


2.3. Generation Z 


Generation Z or the post-millennial gener- 
ation will be taking the lead in a couple of dec- 
ades. Also labelled as centennials, for having 
been born into the world at the turn of the 
century—the oldest was born in 1995 and the 
youngest in 2010—they arrived with a tablet and 
a smartphone under their arms. Generation Z is 
a group of people heavily marked by the Inter- 
net. It is a part of their DNA: it storms into their 
homes, their education, their pattern of thought, 
and their way of socialising. And if Generation Y 
has difficulty finding a job, the situation for post- 
millennials is even worse. Why so? 

Their mastery of technologies makes them ne- 
glect their interpersonal relationships to a large 
extent, but they are also the ones who give more 
of a voice to social causes on the Internet. They 
like to get everything they want immediately, a 
fact fostered by the digital world in which they 
are immersed, and their lifestyle is also influ- 
enced by YouTubers. They multi-task, but their 
attention span is limited. They are independent 
and demanding consumers and will have jobs 
that perhaps do not yet exist in today’s world! 

This leads immediately to an important ques- 


tion: Which are the professions of the future? 
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2.4. The Fourth Industrial Revolution— 
Its Impact 
The Fourth Industrial Revolution is already 
having a profound impact on the labour mar- 
ket. Some professions will disappear while others 
will blossom and require new abilities and skills. 
People of the older generations will feel out of 
sorts with the conversations among the Gen Z 
boys and girls: an AI expert (AI = Artificial In- 
telligence) talking to a brilliant ML expert (ML 
= Machine Learning) when a Robotics Engineer 
comes in to join the conversation. They are 
joined soon by Nanotechnology experts, others 
well acquainted with 3D printing and genetic en- 
gineering. People of an older generation looking 
on and listening to this conversation will feel it 
is all Greek and Latin: the frequently mentioned 
phrases like— strong algorithms, deep learning, 
software design, cloud technology, e-commerce, 
web positioning, digital imaging, digital data 
analytics, big data analytics, Internet of Things 
(IoI )—all will perhaps make them feel that this 
Gen Z belongs to a different species altogether, 
coming as it were from a different planet! 
These are the professionals of the Fourth 
Industrial Revolution, natives with digital 
skills who are playing the lead roles in the trans- 
formation of production systems and business 
models. The labour market demands digital 
skills and workers who are not only fluent in 
other languages or their academic speciality, 
but also in the essential tools to deal with ex- 
pertise in the technological age. Here we mean 
knowledge regarding electronic devices, net- 
works, cybersecurity, communications sys- 
tems, and data analysis, among other things. 
Smart Homes are fast becoming a reality. The 
TV, fridge, and even your coffee maker will be 
smart appliances. Virtual assistants will oper- 
ate them according to your orders, helping you 
in many of the day-to-day tasks. Change is here 
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and it will become an inevitable part of your 
daily reality in a decade. 

You wake up, walk to the living room and ask 
your virtual assistant to turn on the radio. The 
radio knows that you like to tune in to the sports 
station on Mondays at 08:00 am to listen to the 
results of the weekend matches. The radio noti- 
fies you about a traffic accident that will delay 
you on your way to work with a warning message 
without any command. When you sit in your car, 
your GPs will have already calculated a quicker 
alternative route. 

This is not fiction; it is the future—an al- 
most immediate future. Home appliances with 
sensors and communication systems to ex- 
change their data are now in every corner of our 
homes, which is becoming increasingly con- 
nected: home automation, entertainment, en- 
ergy efficiency, security, comfort, daily tasks, and 
so on. It is the Internet of Things, a new reality 
in which all objects will gather and exchange in- 
formation, generating a new universe of services 
for citizens. 


2.5. The Human Side of Gen Z, the Digital 
Age Youngsters 


The Gen Z people have remarkable skills of thus 
working in a coordinated fashion in such a smart 
environment, that is, a fusion between industry 
and the Internet. This multidisciplinary coord- 
ination greatly increases the effect on efficiency, 
flexibility, and productivity. However, it should 
be emphasised that it is not simply a question 
of technical skills that they develop and uti- 
lise. Interestingly, the most sought-after abilities 
and skills in the 21st century are qualities that are 
typically human, like solving complex problems 
with a humane approach. 

Some of these so-called ‘soft skills’ are per- 
haps the secular version of what the Bhagavad- 
gita calls the sattvika qualities and some of 
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the divine qualities (daivi sampad) in the six- 
teenth chapter. For example, we may emphasise 
three of them from the sixteenth chapter of the 
Gita, namely, mardavam, hri, achapalam (Gita, 
16.2)—gentleness, modesty, steadiness (lit. lack 
of fickleness) respectively. The famous manage- 
ment book From Good to Great by Jim Collins 
calls the highest in the hierarchy of leaders called 
the Ls leader, is the one who combines harmo- 
niously the qualities of “wil? and ‘humility’. This 
book revolutionised management thinking in re- 
cent times as no other book did. A few excerpts 
from an article based on this remarkable book 
that vindicates the ancient Indian thinking of a 
sattvika leader in tune with the Gita-teaching of 
guna-traya (the three qualities—sattvika, raja- 
sika, tamasika), are being presented below: 


Humility + Will = Level 5: Level 5 leaders 
are a study in duality: modest and willful, shy 
and fearless. To grasp this concept, consider 
Abraham Lincoln, who never let his ego get 
in the way of his ambition to create an endur- 
ing great nation. Author Henry Adams called 
him ‘a quiet, peaceful, shy figure” But those 
who thought Lincoln’s understated manner sig- 
nalled weakness in the man found themselves 
terribly mistaken—to the scale of 250,000 Con- 
federate and 360,000 Union lives, including 
Lincoln’s own. 


Level 5 Leadership: The Triumph of Hu- 
mility and Fierce Resolve: What catapults a 
company from merely good to truly great? A 
five-year research project searched for the an- 
swer to that question, and its discoveries ought 
to change the way we think about leadership. 
The most powerfully transformative executives 
possess a paradoxical mixture of personal hu- 
mility and professional will. They are timid and 
ferocious, shy and fearless. They are rare—and 
unstoppable.” 


The much talked about ‘soft power’ in mod- 
ern times which is capable of conquering the 
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‘hard power, making a huge paradigm shift in 
human thought, in the evolution of human 
knowledge. It also points to these sattvika qual- 
ities. Softness and gentleness that are firm and 
fierce always triumph over toughness and harsh- 
ness that are threatening and dangerous. It is 
interesting how knowledge has come a full cir- 
cle—the ancient Indian ¢riguna idea of the three 
qualities based on the Sankhya-Vedanta phil- 
osophy is being re-discovered by Western Man- 
agement science. The buzz words that have come 
into management vocabulary like emotional in- 
telligence, emotional quotient, and the like obvi- 
ously have their roots in the Indian philosophical 
and spiritual thought. The discovery of ‘multiple 
intelligences’ could be traced to the Taittiriya 
Upanishad description of the pancha koshas , five 
sheaths—annamaya, pranamaya, manomaya, 
vijhanamaya, anandamaya—all of them having 
their own ‘intelligences’ or chetand. In fact, each 
of them is called dtma in the original Upani- 
shadic text showing that each is an ‘autonomous 
self’ with self-governing laws of its own. 


3. Knowledge Without Boundaries— 
Seamless and ‘Nomadic’ 


The ‘Digital Age’ has only proved beyond doubt 
what the Indian Knowledge Tradition (Bharatiya 
Jnana Parampara) has emphasised over the mil- 
lennia: Knowledge is without boundaries and 
seamless. Further, it has forcefully brought this 
into the action-packed real world. Indian thought 
had always emphasised two streams: Knowledge 
and Action, j#ana and karma. The famous reply 
that Bhagavan Sri Krishna gave in response to 
Arjuna’s question on which one is superior, know- 
ledge or action, may be recalled in this context: ‘In 
the days of yore, I spoke about two kinds of paths 
(steadfastness in pursuit): the Yoga of Knowledge 
and the Yoga of Action, (Gita, 3.3). These two 
paths came to be described later on as jiana-yoga 
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and karma-yoga. This vision leads us to the under- 
standing of life itself. Ifwe define and understand 
life as a dynamic interaction between the self, the 
living being (jiva) and the world (jagar) that is 
perceived by the self, then we might ask: since 
interaction means giving and receiving, what is it 
that the jiva gives to and receives from the jagat 
and conversely, what is it that the jagat gives to 
and receives from the jiva? Jiva gives action to the 
world and receives knowledge in return through 
experience. Conversely, jagat receives action from 
the jiva and gives back knowledge. 

A living being’s entire life is determined by 
these two things: jana (knowledge) and karma 
(action). Religions that believe in re-birth (pu- 
nar-janma), often called the afterlife or the life 
hereafter, like Hinduism, contend that the after- 
life or a jiva’s next janma (re-incarnation in the 
next life) is determined by the jiva’s accumulated 
store of karma (action) and jidna (knowledge) 
at the end of the present life. The shruti pramana, 
(Upanishadic) testimony, in this context is the 
statement in the Katha Upanishad (verse 2.2.7): 
‘Some jivas (dehinah) go into wombs to be em- 
bodied, while others pass into the immovable, 
according to their karma and according to their 
knowledge’ The important phrase here is: ‘ac- 
cording to their karma (action) and according to 
their jana (knowledge)’ Sri Shankaracharya, in 
his commentary on this verse says: 

The meaning is that the jivas having a body 

enter the womb. Others, yet inferior after 

death, become immovable, such as trees and 
the rest; ‘according to their karma’, means ac- 
cording to karma performed by them, that 
is, by the form of karma performed by them, 
in this birth. Similarly also, ‘according to their 
knowledge’, that is, according to the nature of 
knowledge acquired by them. The meaning is 
that they take a body corresponding to them; 
for, another shruti says ‘they are born according 
to their knowledge’ (Aitareya Aranyaka 2.3.2.). 
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Action (karma) is governed and regulated 
by knowledge. Hence, knowledge is the most 
powerful instrument if any positive transform- 
ation is to be wrought in society. The present- 
day society has been recognised as ‘Knowledge 
Society and it is being increasingly felt that 
the barriers in knowledge should be broken 
and knowledge made free of its shackles and 
boundaries. Rabindranath Tagore’s vision of an 
awakened India leading to global awakening is 
worth remembering in this context: 


Where the mind is without fear and the head 
is held high, 

Where knowledge is free, 

Where the world has not been broken up into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls, 

Where words come out from the depths of 
truth, 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms to- 
wards perfection, 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its 
way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit, 
Where the mind is led forward by thee into 
ever-widening thought and action, 


Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my 
country awake.” 


Inter-disciplinary and cross-disciplinary ap- 
proaches that have become buzz words in the 
field of education and cultivation of knowledge 
are but a revival in modern times of the vision 
of unified knowledge, unbroken and integrated 
(akhanda, advaita), of the ancient Indian Rishis. 
The Upanishadic idea that both para-vidya 
(higher Knowledge) and apara-vidya (lower 
knowledge) are equally necessary to be culti- 
vated, appears to be getting revived in a powerful 
way in the field of knowledge all over the world. 
The coinage of the phrase ‘knowmad’ and the 
newer meanings assigned to the old words like 
‘nerd’ and ‘geek’ are the proofs of the power of 
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knowledge in the emerging ‘Knowledge Society’ 
The digital age has ignited this transformation 
more than anything else. 

Google gives the following meaning of the 
words ‘nerd’ and ‘geek’: ‘A nerd is someone 
who is passionate about learning/being smart/ 
academia. A geek is someone who is passion- 
ate about some particular area or subject, often 
an obscure or difficult one.” Mad pursuit of 
knowledge was the trend among scholars and 
saints in ancient India, and they were highly 
honoured and respected by kings for their pas- 
sion for knowledge. The kings not only gave 
them handsome gifts but also gave them pride of 
place in their courts, treated them with such re- 
spect that surpassed even the status given to the 
ministers and administrators in power. There is 
an ancient popular Sanskrit verse recited and 
memorised by all children learning Sanskrit at 
the primary level which says: “While a king is 
honoured in his own kingdom alone, a man of 
knowledge and wisdom is worshipped every- 
where, in all places and in all times.’ This is true 
even in the modern age. 

The glorious example in the present age is 
that of Srinivasa Ramanujan, the mathematical 
genius that India produced. Within his very 
short life of just 32 years from December 1897 to 
April 1920, without any formal training in pure 
mathematics, he made such substantial contribu- 
tions to several areas of mathematics including 
providing solutions to mathematical problems 
then considered unsolvable. His passionate ab- 
sorption in pure mathematics in isolation could 
hardly be grasped by some of the giant mathem- 
aticians of his time, as they found his work to 
be ‘too novel, too unfamiliar, and additionally 
presented in unusual ways. This made him com- 
pletely neglect all other subjects during his study 
at school so much so that he failed the school 
final examination. 
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It was to the eternal credit of Prof. G H 
Hardy at the University of Cambridge that Ra- 
manujan came to be discovered and gifted to the 
world of mathematics publicly. Hardy stated that 
a single look was enough to show Ramanujan’s 
works were of the same class as those of math- 
ematical geniuses such as Euler and Jacobi. Prof. 
Hardy vehemently pleaded the case of Ramanu- 
jan when his name was proposed for the award of 
the Fellowship of the Royal Society of London. 
Ramanujan became one of the youngest Fellows 
of the Royal Society and only the second Indian 
member, and the first Indian to be elected a Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. Curiously, 
being a deeply religious and devout Hindu, Ra- 
manujan credited his substantial mathemat- 
ical capabilities to the Divine Source, and said 
that the mathematical knowledge he displayed 
was revealed to him by his family Deity, God- 
dess, the Divine Mother Namagiri Thayar. He 
once said: ‘An equation for me has no meaning 
unless it expresses a thought of God.’ It is said 
that his mentor Prof. Hardy hearing these re- 
marks about Ramanujan’s claims of the divine 
origin of his extraordinary mathematical prow- 
ess, commented jocularly and perhaps rather sar- 
castically: ‘This boy is undoubtedly a brilliant 
mathematical genius, but hopelessly religious!’ 


4. Paradigm Shift in the Digital Age— 
Creation of ‘Knowmads’ 


“The world belongs to nerds, geeks, makers, 
dreamers, and knowmads —this is the title of 
a beautiful article that John Moravec wrote in 
2018, wherein he systematically develops the 
idea. This is a special and important gift that 
the ‘Digital Age’ has given to the present gener- 
ation—the creation and the urgent necessity to 
create groups of ‘knowmads who are a different 
species of ‘knowledge workers’ and ‘knowledge 


seekers’ who are seamless, unrestricted, open and 
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free, capable of and enjoying swimming courage- 
ously on a voyage over an unchartered sea. John 
Moravec defines these ‘knowmads'’ as follows: 


A knowmad is what I term a nomadic know- 
ledge worker—that is, a creative, imaginative, 
and innovative person who can work with al- 
most anybody, anytime, and anywhere. Indus- 
trial society is giving way to knowledge and 
innovation work. Whereas industrialisation re- 
quired people to settle in one place to perform 
a very specific role or function, the jobs associ- 
ated with knowledge and information workers 
have become much less specific in regard to task 
and place. Moreover, technologies allow for 
these new paradigm workers to work either at a 
specific place, virtually, or any blended combin- 
ation. Knowmads can instantly reconfigure and 
recontextualise their work environments, and 
greater mobility is creating new opportunities.” 


We may recall in this context the earliest in- 
struction given by Sri Ramakrishna to his holy 
spouse Sri Sarada Devi, who was a helpmate in the 
divine mission of the Avatar, as Sri Ramakrishna is 
well known in the modern age. Sri Ramakrishna 
said in Bengali: ‘Jekhane jemon sekhane temon, jok- 
hon jemon tokhon temon, jake jemon take temon’, 
which means: ‘[Adjust yourself seamlessly] to 
whatever place you need to stay and work in, to 
whatever time or situation you are in, to whom- 
soever you need to interact and work with? John 
Moravec’s above-quoted definition ofa knowmad 
as ‘a creative, imaginative, and innovative person 
who can work with almost anybody, anytime, 
and anywhere’ appears to be an echo of what Sri 
Ramakrishna taught in one of his earliest instruc- 
tions to Sri Sarada Devi. Vulnerability and flex- 
ibility of thought and the ease of navigation and 
movement in action are products of the unique 
knowledge revolution in the ‘Digital Age’. 

The gist of John Moravec’s thesis, a para- 
digm shift in the ‘Digital Age’ is the creation 
of ‘knowmads’ the free and happy navigators 
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in their voyage in the unchartered sea of know- 
ledge and its application. Knowmads are present 
in all walks of life and not necessarily in any for- 
mal organisation. A knowmad’s mobility is tied 
to how he or she applies his or her knowledge. 
Knowmads are not merely performing their jobs, 
but they work with a different motivation. While 
jobs are positions, mere forms of employment, 
work is a long term in scope, and relates to the 
creation of meaningful outcomes. Knowmads 
clearly distinguish work from a career and in 
the ‘knowmad’ society, the perception is clear 
that whereas a career is something that ‘carries’ a 
person throughout life, an individual’s work is a 
collection of activities that are backed with elem- 
ents that are purposive at the personal level. John 
Moravec further states: 


Knowmad-powered organisations are built 
around knowledge, not information. Know- 
ledge exists at the personal level, comprised of 
tacit and explicit elements. Explicit elements 
can be conveyed as information, i.e., as things 
you can read in a book or through observation. 
Tacit elements are developed through experi- 
ence, trying things out, or experimentation— 
like learning how to ride a bicycle. Combining 
these two elements of knowledge together 
forms one’s personal knowledge—and this most 
fundamental level of knowing is what makes a 
knowmad stand out. To remain competitive, 
knowmads must continuously learn, unlearn, 
and refine what they know. Because knowledge 
is personal, organisations cannot manage it. 
They can, however, attend to the expansion of 
the ecology of knowledge among their employ- 
ees and members. For managers, this requires 
creating a blend of chaos and order (chaordia) 
and placing trust in all actors of the organisa- 
tion to co-lead in its evolution. 


What this means: The emergence of a 
knowmad society requires new mindsets that 
encourage greater leadership from all stake- 
holders—at personal, organisational, and 
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policy levels. This is more than an attitude that 
is supportive of knowmads, but requires a fun- 
damental cultural transformation to embrace 
these new approaches to the purposive use of 
individual knowledge together with strong so- 
cial supports to help each of us maximise our 
potential without fear of failure.* 


5. Creative Thinking and 
Multiple Intelligences 


The phrases ‘creative thinking’ and ‘emotional 
intelligence’ have come to be used during the 
Digital Age, marking, once again, a paradigm 
shift from mere efficiency-driven, output-ori- 
ented, and production-obsessed approach of 
the industrial age. It is of interest to note that 
these very ideas were the common core values in 
ancient Indian knowledge society. In the Upa- 
nishadic age for example, when the kings took 
a keen interest in promoting knowledge culti- 
vation and propagation. Critical thinking, in- 
vestigative approach, and the spirit of constant 
inquiry with an eagerness to explore—were the 
hallmarks of the cultivation of higher Vedantic 
knowledge in the various schools of knowledge 
(gurukulas) run by the Rishis of yore. 

As cases in point could be mentioned, the 
commencement of the two great treatises on 
Dharma and on Vedanta, the Jaimini’s Dharma- 
sutras (aphorisms on Dharma) and Vyasa’s Ve- 
danta-sutras (aphorisms on Vedanta): athato 
dharma-jijhasa and athato brahma-jijnasa, 
meaning respectively, ‘Now therefore [com- 
mences] the inquiry into Dharma’ and ‘Now 
therefore [commences] the inquiry into Brah- 
man (the Infinite Supreme Reality). Inquiries 
were initiated; curiosity was aroused in the minds 
of the disciples; critical thinking was encouraged 
to undertake an open-ended research; and free 
exploration was promoted, wherein the shackles 
of preconceived notions, bias, and prejudice had 
absolutely no place—‘where knowledge is free’ 
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as Rabindranath 
Tagore wrote. 
Upanishads are 
glorious examples 
of such critical 
thinking, free ex- 
ploration, and 
unshackled inves- 
tigative research. 
Swami Viveka- 
nanda, therefore, 
said that Vedanta 
will be the future 
religion of all ra- 
tional, and think- 
ing humanity. 


Upanishads also 


spoke about ‘mul- 
tiple intelligences’ in their wonderful inward 
journey to explore the five-layered human per- 
sonality—annamaya, pranamaya, manomaya, 
vijhanamaya, anandamaya selves. Each of these 
is called atma or self, meaning thereby that each 
layer is an autonomous self with self-governing 
laws of its own. Each self has an intelligence of 
its own and each is pervaded, permeated, and 
enveloped by that which is more interior. The 
modern idea of ‘emotional intelligence’ in the 
‘Digital Age’ is but a one-fifth part, echoing 
the inward investigation undertaken and docu- 
mented in the Taittiriya Upanishad that reveals 
the idea of multiple intelligences at five levels of 
human consciousness. 


6. Conclusion 


We began this essay by talking about the various 
generations. Now, as for the current generation, 
those born after 2010, they have been termed 
the ‘Alpha’ generation. What will their behav- 
iour be like? In a couple of years, they will turn 
teenagers and it will be interesting to watch what 
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impact the ‘Digital Age’ paradigm shift dis- 
cussed above and the resulting sweeping changes 
will have on this generation. Whatever be the 
impact, one thing is clear: The Eternal Wisdom 
Tradition of India (Bharatiya Sanatana Jnana 
Parampara) is being rediscovered, revivified and 
rejuvenated through a journey that traces back to 
its perennial springs. New meaning is emerging 
from the ancient scriptures as Swami Viveka- 
nanda said. This was the immense challenge that 
Swamiji took upon himself in the modern age 
and as a fitting finale to this essay, we may recall 
his prophetic words defining what he called his 
‘life’s work’: 
To put the Hindu ideas into English and then 
make out of dry philosophy and intricate myth- 
ology and queer startling psychology, a reli- 
gion which shall be easy, simple, popular, and 
at the same time meet the requirement of the 
highest minds—is a task only those can under- 
stand who have attempted it. The dry, abstract 
Advaita must become living—poetic—in 
everyday life; out of hopelessly intricate myth- 
ology must come concrete moral forms; and 
out of bewildering Yogi-ism must come the 
most scientific and practical psychology—and 
all this must be put in a form so that a child may 
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grasp it. That is my life’s work.’ ow 
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Our Virtual Problem — 
and Its Organic Solutions 


Pravrajika Brahmaprana 


N EVERY AGE a country ushers in its own 

novel inventions along with its unique chal- 

lenges. But today, the 21st century has ushered 
in a global digital age, along with its worldwide 
challenges. What are those challenges? This art- 
icle will investigate how the digital age on a large 
scale has affected Americans’ health at every 
level—physically, emotionally, intellectually, 
and spiritually. And then it will explore emerg- 
ing, novel, and somewhat organic remedies, 
along with age-old practices, that can allow us 
as spiritual seekers to live—and, yes, thrive—in 
a digital world of our own making, with healthy 
boundaries and safety nets. 


The Problem 


It is hard to imagine that American millennials 
(born between 1981-94) and iGen (born 1995—) 
never experienced a time when smartphones and 
social media were not pervasive. Therefore, it’s 
not surprising that since 2011 there has been a 
corresponding spike in depression and anxiety 
among young people—even feelings of being dis- 
connected and isolated by many who paradox- 
ically have a large number of Facebook friends.’ 
Why? Because, as some psychologists suggest, 
the younger generation often forfeit face-to-face 
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communication with postings and interactions 
on social media.” Furthermore, Dr Jean Twenge, 
a psychology professor at San Diego State Univer- 
sity, observed her students’ addictive relationships 
with their smartphones. One student shockingly 
admitted: ‘I think we like our phones more than 
we like actual people.’ From her observations and 
research, Twenge concluded: ‘It’s not an exaggera- 
tion to describe iGen being on the brink of the 
worst mental health crisis in decades. Much of 
this deterioration can be traced to their phones.” 

Other mental and emotional health issues 
arising from our digital world come from the 
speed of change in our news cycles—with more 
and more pop-up ads and video clips exhib- 
ited on our virtual news sources. This affects 
all generations. We suffer from a glut of online 
distractions, and the result is overstimulation 
and a tendency to try to multitask in order to 
keep up with our ever-increasing pace of life. 
Just imagine, the amount of stimulus walking 
down a city street today—the sights, sounds, 
and smells—is several hundred times more than 
300 years ago. Is it any wonder that in 1980, the 
American Psychiatric Association finally rec- 
ognised ADD (attention-deficit disorder) in its 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Dis- 
orders (DSM). Between 1997 and 2016, its num- 
bers are growing, and scientists are trying to 
understand why. Some point to our increased 
use of electronics and decreased hours of sleep 
in today’s digital world. 
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Other researchers would claim the Internet 
has had an equally negative impact on our in- 
tellect. In Nicholas Carr’s book The Shallows: 
What the Internet Is Doing to Our Brain, the 
author argues that our increased reliance on 
gathering readymade information from the In- 
ternet is impeding our ability to concentrate, 
develop critical thinking skills, and generate the 
capacity to reflect deeply. Drs. Mark Dennis and 
Andrew O Fort, at Texas Christian University 
in Fort Worth, Texas — both noticed this dis- 
turbing trend among their students and recently 
developed Contemplative Studies, a unique edu- 
cational programme within the university’s cur- 
riculum to counter it, which we will shortly 
examine in this paper.’ 

It stands to reason that when our physical, 
emotional, and intellectual well-being are im- 
pacted, so also is our spiritual development. 
Today young and old aspirants who arrive at 
our Vedanta centres, often complain how dif- 
ficult it is for them to concentrate—especially 
after working all day in IT professions. And yet 
when we observe their behaviour, we find that 
too many carry their iPhones into our temples 
and cannot resist checking their messages and 
texting—even during a spiritual talk or puja. So, 
what is the solution? 


The Solutions: Physical, Psychological, 
Cognitive, and Contemplative Holistic 
Wellness Antidotes 


In February 2019, I attended a conference on 
‘Holistic Wellness’, in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
metroplex, which addressed the problems we 
face in today’s digital world. Farah Gilani, LPc-s, 
NCC, therapist and educator, introduced to her 
audience of mental health professionals, academ- 
ics, and spiritual leaders a surprising new mal- 
ady that has arisen in recent years in America: 
Nature Deficit Disorder. Gilani explained that 
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some doctors today actually prescribe ‘nature’ 
to counterbalance the psychological, physical, 
and cognitive abilities that we are losing due 
to our ever-increasing human separation from 
nature, which many psychologists suggest is in 
part due to our indoor preoccupation with elec- 
tronic devices. Some studies have found that a 
90-minute walk in nature decreases rumination, 
lowers blood pressure, and reduces ADHD (at- 
tention-deficit/hyperactive disorder) symptoms, 
patients’ stress levels, and anxiety. But, interest- 
ingly, a 90-minute walk in an urban environment 
has no such results. 

Gilani also pointed out obvious psychological 
facts—when we connect with others iz person, 
we thrive emotionally; and when we strive to 
connect with activities that cultivate mental 
growth, maintain our curiosity, and encourage 
us to share, we grow intellectually. What is dis- 
turbing is that we, as a 21st-century culture, have 
become so estranged from these basic needs that 
we must be reminded of them. 


A Cognitive Prescription 


At this same conference, Leanne Young, PhD 
and Executive Director of the Brain Perform- 
ance Institute at the University of Texas in Dal- 
las, shared a number of informative studies on 
how to make our brain healthier. 

1. For example, deep sleep is healthy because the 
brain actually processes information in sleep. 

2. And if we can couple our deep sleep habit 
with giving our mind an opportunity to 
think deeply 30-60 minutes, twice a day, 
about something that requires critical, deep, 
reflective thought, we can also increase our 
brain health. 

3. Dr Young stressed how important it is to 
do one thing at a time rather than trying to 
multi-task, because the fact is: 7—9 parts of 
the brain are involved in changing any one 
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mental task. In other words, the human 
brain is not hardwired to concentrate while 
multi-tasking. 

4. Young also shared a fact that stunned her 
audience: the nature of the smartphone is 
so addictive that just having a phone in the 
room decreases one’s [Q—even when the 
phone is turned off! 

5. Finally, she provided a mental health pre- 
scription for the average person today: we 
can all restore our brain’s rest by trying to take 
five 5—minutes’ mindfulness breaks a day. 


Transformative Effects of Contemplative 
Studies in Higher Education 


To counter the negative effects of the digital 
world within today’s higher learning, mindful- 
ness and meditation practices have entered some 
universities’ religious studies curricula. Drs. 
Mark Dennis and Andrew O Fort explained 
that ‘American universities such as Brown, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin have well-established Con- 
templative Studies programs with substantial 
budgets and associated faculty, while others like 
Tcu [Texas Christian University] have programs 
in earlier stages of development’® How do such 
programs work? 

Contemplative study and practice at TCU isa 
fourfold programme. First, in the words of Den- 
nis and Fort: ‘Contemplative Studies offer a way 
to use the mind, the very thing that binds us, 
to investigate itself and thereby slowly free it- 
self from the negative states we all experience, 
whether anger, greed, and delusion.” In other 
words, Contemplative Studies do not use just 
the common third-person style of education 
through class lectures. Rather, it includes a first 
and second-person pedagogy of personal experi- 
ence and group sharing coupled with deep lis- 
tening. In this way, the student embodies and is 
present in his or her own experience of what is 
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being taught and thereby retains a more reflec- 
tive and deeper level of knowledge. 

For example, Dennis and Fort introduced in 
their classrooms experiential 1st person mind- 
fulness practices from Asian religions, such 
as attending to the present moment, breath 
awareness, mindfulness meditations (such as 
observing one’s own thoughts and emotions, 
self-enquiry, and yogic postures) or mindfulness 
techniques unrelated to Asian religions, such 
as taking a mindful walk (identifying sounds 
one hears, cracks in the pavement, faces of pas- 
sers-by, etc.) and then journaling the experience 
to make a deeper impression and insight. These 
practices allow the students to experience within 
themselves how they can cultivate their minds 
to critically inquire and investigate, concentrate 
and deeply reflect, which collectively alter how 
they experience themselves. In this way, it is 
transformative. 

Second, it offers digital awareness exercises 
that allow the students to directly experience 
how the digital world affects their ability to con- 
centrate, engage in critical enquiry, and deep 
thinking. In fact, at the end of their interactive 
course study, when students were asked: ‘If you 
had an addiction, what would it be?’ ‘Facebook’ 
was their reply. 

Additionally, Contemplative Studies pro- 
grams give the students mental tools that can 
help them face and overcome their own personal 
negative states of mind. 

And fourth, Contemplative Studies and its 
model of higher education introduces students 
to ways of investigating their own sense of spir- 
ituality, what it means to be human, what is the 
real nature of the self, and what is reality. 


Vedanta’s Four-Yoga Solution 


Many young aspirants who cannot sit through 
a one-hour spiritual talk, love to attend the 
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Vedanta centres’ karma yoga days. Why? En- 
gaging in physical activity is a very useful tool in 
focusing a scattered or hyperactive mind—espe- 
cially in today’s digital world. The mind naturally 
becomes tied to the outward action—sometimes 
by willing and, thereby, leading the action, and 
sometimes by just following the action. As we 
engage with our work, we begin to reflect on 
how to improve our actions. And, over time with 
repeated practise, we then strive to develop con- 
centration and skill in action. Then later, as we 
develop inwardly greater self-awareness, our as- 
piration deepens and we strive to attain sedfless- 
ness and a prayerful or detached attitude in and 
through our work. 

Our work teaches us about our self—how we 
feel about our self: “Do I respect my work? Or 
do I try to cut corners while I work? Do I try 
to work selflessly, or do I crave recognition for 
what I do?’ In this way, we begin to learn about 
our self, because the outer act reveals the inner 
motive. In this way, the field of action becomes 
our teacher. 

In the spiritual life, karma yoga is one of the 
paths that allows one to develop as a jnani, the 
Witness of all action; or as a raja yogi, mindful 
that God is the Doer and I am the instrument; 
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or as a bhakta, who surrenders all actions to the 
chosen ideal. The act of surrender instantly alters 
the character of a devotee’s actions and, in the 
process, transforms the devotee. 


Karma Yoga in Jnana Yoga 


The jnani uses discrimination to throw off nega- 
tive states of mind by realising that this world— 
both natural and virtual—is a dream. A jnani 
refuses to get caught up in this dreamlike wak- 
ing state by any attachment, aversion, or ad- 
diction. Though the consciousness in which 
addictive and distracted states of mind appear 
remains untainted, the concentrated conscious- 
ness the aspirant wishes to develop in order to 
attain that state of higher consciousness may be 
at first confused and unfocused—an obstacle 
that impedes discrimination, concentration, and 
deeper insight. 

So, a sincere aspirant may start by self-regu- 
lating any outer behaviours that appear to agitate 
the mind—such as excessive screen time on the 
Internet, television, or smartphone. As our mind 
responds by quieting down, we then feel clear- 
minded enough to remind ourselves as often 
as possible to remain the witness of a// mental 
and physical activities. This practice consciously 
positions our higher mind as an overseer of the 
lower mind—a mental stance that empowers us 
as an onlooker—aloof and detached from all 
forms of attachment and addiction-forming v7it- 
tis that take place in the lower mind. This witness 
stance of the higher mind also trains us to ob- 
jectively view the drama of the outer world. As 
raja yogis, we don’t react to what we observe; we 
choose to remain the Witness. 

That practice is the springboard for the 
jnani’s deeper practise of karma yoga. Know- 
ing ‘I am the Self? the jnani knows he or she 
never acts, so there is no work to surrender or 
renounce. Swami Vivekananda explained this 
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spirit of a jnani’s approach to karma yoga: “Work 
constantly; work, but be not attached; be not 
caught. Reserve unto yourself the power of de- 
taching yourself from everything, however be- 
loved, however much the soul might yearn for 
it’® By detaching ourselves from outer attrac- 
tions and inner cravings, we, as aspiring jnanis, 
become more intimately drawn to the Self, until 
eventually we remain established in the Self. 

Free from activity, the jnani becomes the 
Knower of the field, which is the body-mind 
complex. Sri Krishna described that state of 
consciousness in the Bhagavadgita, 4.18: ‘He 
who sees the inaction that is in action, and the 
action that is in inaction, is wise indeed.” In 
other words, jnanis who are established in the 
Self know they ever act, so there is no work to 
surrender or renounce. Swami Asheshananda, a 
disciple of Sri Sarada Devi, once explained this 
realisation: “The jnani knows that it’s his prakriti 
that is acting’ Swami Prabhavananda further ex- 
plained this attitude in his Gita commentary: 
‘Knowing oneself to be the Atman united with 
Brahman, one has no sense of being the doer of 
actions but knows instead that it is the gunas 
that act. In this state, one becomes the witness 
of all actions proceeding from oneself, whether 
physical or mental.”” 

The knower of Brahman transcends the three 
gunas—including sa¢tva. Sri Krishna states in 
Gita 13.14: ‘Doing the tasks of each sense, yet 
Himself devoid of the senses; standing apart, 
He sustains; He is free from the gunas but feels 
them." Again, Swami Prabhavananda explained 
in his Gita commentary: 


In this passage Sri Krishna conveys a beauti- 
ful meditation. Brahman is the witness of the 
function of the gunas. Because of his pres- 
ence within us, our senses are active. We can- 
not blink our eyes without that presence; yet 
we think we are independent of God. That is 
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why the purpose of spiritual practice is to re- 
nounce the ego, which hides the divine pres- 
ence. We must strive to feel that reality behind 
our five senses. God is! With every breath, we 
must strive to feel that without him we cannot 
breathe. As Swami Vivekananda exhorted: ‘Do 
not seek for Him, just see Him.” 


To reflect upon this even for just a moment 
brings a sense of immediate peace and a joy-filled 
focus to one’s life. 


Karma Yoga in Raja Yoga 


In raja yoga, we can use our awareness to keep 
watch over the mind and safeguard ourselves 
against losing a mindful balance. Swami Viveka- 
nanda gave a mindfulness meditation in his raja 
yoga classes, which is helpful to undertake in a 
5-minutes’ break throughout the day or at the 
beginning of our daily concentrative meditation. 
How? When we watch the mind, the mind, in 
turn, becomes embarrassed, as it were, and slows 
down. Then we are able to gather the forces of the 
mind and turn them inward to the heart centre. 

In ‘Six Lessons of Raja Yoga, Vivekananda 
led his students into a mindfulness meditation. 
He said: 


Picture the mind as acalm lake stretched before 
you and the thoughts that come and go as bub- 
bles rising and breaking on its surface. Make no 
effort to control the thoughts, but watch them 
and follow them in imagination as they float 
away. ... [See how those thought] circles widen 
out into ever-increasing circles. ... Hold to the 
idea, ‘I am not the mind, I see that I am think- 
ing, Iam watching my mind act.” 


An audible guided meditation such as this 
guides the mind to follow its instructions. 
Vivekananda then explained: “When this is done, 
the mind is your servant to control as you will."* 
As karma yoga, this mental effort is then offered 


up at the end of our completed meditation. 
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With mindfulness meditations, our teachers 


usually start with breath control—watching the 
breath, which calms the mind. The mind then 
becomes easier to focus on. And as we begin to 
watch the mind, we see how the mind becomes 
divided into a higher and a lower mind. The 
higher mind which watches the lower mind is 
the buddhi, which points to the Witness. With 
practice, we can then begin to reorient our West- 
ern sense of self to reside vot in the brain, but in 
the buddhi which resides in the heart. 

Since science tells us that that which we 
can perceive is matter, the meditator begins to 
understand firsthand that the mind is subtle 
matter—and then comes to the obvious reali- 
sation: ‘I have a mind, but I am not the mind. 
This is how such mindfulness meditations em- 
power and stabilise the mind of aspirants prac- 
tising raja yoga. 

Mindfulness takes effort and is a means to 
concentration and meditation—not only in the 
shrine but also in the field of action. It is a means 
to attain skillfulness in action. Swami Viveka- 
nanda explained: 
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The first step, the preliminary step, is called 
Kriya-Yoga. Literally, this means work, work- 
ing towards Yoga. The organs are the horses, the 
mind is the rein, the intellect is the charioteer, 
the soul is the rider, and the body is the chariot. 
The master of the household, the King, the Self 
within, is sitting in this chariot. If the horses 
are very strong and do not obey the rein, if the 
charioteer, the intellect, does not know how to 
control the horses, then the chariot will come 
to grief. But if the organs, the horses, are well 
controlled, and if the rein, the mind, is well held 
in the hands of the charioteer, the intellect, the 
chariot reaches the goal.”” 


From Vivekananda’s classic Upanishadic ana- 
logy of the body-mind complex, the rider is the 
jivatma (the awakened reflection of the supreme 
Self while in the world); the body is the char- 
iot; the buddhi is the charioteer; the mind is 
the reins, and the sense organs are the horses. 
When raja yogis are inwardly connected to this 
spiritual paradigm, they can individually do the 
work of 25 men, as Vivekananda used to chal- 
lenge his monks. Swami Turiyananda taught: 
“When you serve do it with all your heart and 
attention. ... Work of such quality is equal to 
prayer and meditation.”° 

By the same token, one day Swami Brahma- 
nanda wanted to test the depth of the young 
monks’ morning meditations, and so he asked 
them to peel a potato and bring it to him. The 
swami held up the winning potato and declared 
that the peeler had the deepest meditation. 
Why? Young Swami Vishuddhananda had re- 
moved the skin of the potato so neatly that no 
flesh was wasted. This is karma yoga as a means 
to develop mindfulness, skill in action, non- 
attachment, concentration and meditation.”” 


Karma Yoga in Bhakti Yoga 


Young devotees who return home after a long 
day at work often complain that their minds are 
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too distracted to meditate. What is the prescrip- 
tion? When the mind is unfocused, the easiest 
way to bring it under control is to perform a 
simple worship. We can go to the shrine in our 
home, light a candle, wave incense, offer flowers 
and some fruits, and that simple worship brings 
focus to our mind. The mind can more easily fol- 
low a physical activity than a mental regimen; 
so in that way, a simple worship at the day’s end 
helps it to regain its spiritual balance. 

Everything we do can become a worship, 
which we then offer or surrender to God. The 
secret is that the act of surrender itself makes 
us more conscious of our actions—we become 
more aware of what we are actually surrender- 
ing, whether a physical or mental offering. That 
is how we grow in our spiritual lives: when we 
become more engaged in our actions, we become 
more mentally focused. 

Work as worship also involves surrendering 
the will—which means actively tying it to the 
ishta, our chosen deity. When we consciously 
adopt the attitude ‘God alone is doer; I am the 
instrument, our actions become framed, trained, 
and ultimately refined by this spiritual attitude. 
Surrender makes us single-minded in our ac- 
tions. And when we become single-minded, 
there arises within us the joy of concentration. In 
this connection, Swami Brahmananda pointed 
out: ‘Work, therefore, is a means to reach the 
stage of meditation. He continued: “Learn to 
work for the Lord instead of working for your- 
self. Know that you are worshipping the Lord 
through your work. If you can work with this at- 
titude, work will not bind you; on the contrary, 
it will improve you in every way, physically, men- 
tally, intellectually, morally, and spiritually.”* 


Conclusion 


Thus, we see how we can survive and even 
thrive in a digital world, if we are mindful of 
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the challenges and safeguard ourselves against 
them. On the other hand, we can also use those 
very challenges to intensify our spiritual lives. 
They can incentivise us to hunger for peace, to 
re-immerse ourselves in nature, to allow mind- 
fulness practices to enter our lives—whether a 
Vedanta aspirant, an atheist, or an adherent of 
any other religious tradition—and to learn to 
redirect all our acts as spiritual practices for our 
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higher self-development. ow 
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Emerging World and Emerging Problems 


Swami Sunirmalananda 


HILDREN DON’T READ books anymore, 

they say. Neither do elders. In the past, 

every literate person read books. Now, 
for many, books are redundant. What’s there 
to read, after all? The hand-held mobile phone 
provides all the entertainment, knowledge, 
information, and the like, and that too, instantly. 
Ask anyone: how many books do you read in a 
week? Not one, perhaps? So books, especially 
printed books, are set to go. Books are gradually 
being forgotten. And so are magazines and 
other print forms of knowledge. One day paper 
books may disappear altogether and remain in 
the museum. Or they may be preserved in some 
libraries, if libraries continue to exist. 

Schools still use books. However, writing 
using pen and paper is minimal, and house 
tasks or homework is largely done using the 
tablet—at least in the West. Students submit 
their homework online and teachers too instruct 
online. With the arrival of the pandemic, 
the entire system of education has changed. 
Studying from home using computers is the 
method adapted to the situation, which may not 
go away any soon. 

This is the new education system, the 
developing method: the technological method 
of study. This has definitely come to stay. 
Children should have tablets now and have 
to study online, electronically. Apart from the 


tablet, children also use mobile phones. Why, 


A former editor of Prabuddha Bharata, Swami Sunir- 
malananda is the In-charge of the Ramakrishna Ved- 
anta Society, Hoogersmilde, Netherlands. 
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because there is the need for communication. 


In Europe and the West, children use mobile 
phones, especially during the pandemic situation 
that is still lingering, so that teachers may contact 
them about lessons. Thus, the modern child is a 
master of the tablet and mobile phone. Mastery 
brings in addiction too. 

Then there are the games—the favourite 
pastime. Apart from watching cartoons on 
television and mobile phone, there are video 
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games, PlayStation, for sport. They are so 
important for children that they have become 
prestige issues, and if anyone doesn’t own a 
PlayStation, he is considered poor. So there are 
rare instances where the child must beg, borrow, 
or even steal. Such is the attachment to gadgets. 

Of all the latest gadgets, the mobile phone 
especially is something that everyone clings to. 
It is like poison ivy that sticks to wood, stone, 
and walls, and grows. This is especially true with 
children. About this addiction to gadgets, there 
was an idea that it was all temporary, because 
these gadgets being new, both children and 
elders cling to them. Once they become boring, 
the clinging will go. However, this theory doesn’t 
seem to work because newer PlayStations and 
games are coming up every other day. Not to 
forget social media which is as addictive as 
gadgets, and that to a fault. 

Apparently, there is no harm if someone 
switches on his or her video game or PlayStation. 
But there is intense harm if he or she can’t switch 
these gadgets off. To play is okay but to know 
when to give up is strength. This doesn’t happen 
and it has become the new headache. You must 
have the strength to switch on and switch off at 
will, but the will is controlled externally now. 
Our willpower to give up is weak. Incidentally, 
there have seen several cartoons recently to show 
how people behave during this mobile age, and 
about how people have become addicted to 
gadgets. If elders get addicted, it may be okay, but 
the youth and children are the greater concern. 
The greater concern is about children getting 
stuck to these instruments and never letting 
them go (see picture in page 42). 

This article is about this situation. 

Children as old as five years are mobile 
phone users now, in the West at least. And they 
wont give up the apparatus for any other thing. 
Nowadays, this is leading several parents to 
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seek counselling also. The counsellors, parents, 
and the general public too are new to this odd 
situation. So what suggestions can they give? 
They cannot say anything. The old suggestions 
are of very little use now. What I mean is, the 
counsellor cannot advise as of old what the 
child should do and say: “Go for books instead 
of the mobile or tablet. Read comic books, for 
example.’ The reason is, we have already said 
that books will soon be a rarity and comics too 
are not so easy to get. Just like you don’t find 
the Remington typewriter for sale nowadays, 
comic books, puranic comics, and the like 
also are not so easily available. Libraries? Yes, 
they too are disappearing quietly. The second 
counsel, “Go and play outside with friends’ too 
is not a piece of sensible advice because cities, 
especially in countries like India, are bursting at 
the seams. Where is the place to play? Where are 
playgrounds in this human jungle of dangerous 
vehicles? And where are the companions to play 
with? A third counsel, “Talk to your father and 
mother’ is also not sensible because—and here 
is the greater problem—parents are busy. The 
social custom of both parents working is really 
recent. It wasn’t there in the past. The situation 
of both parents working was not possible even 
a hundred years ago. Now both earn. Both are 
busy and both think of their careers. This is a 
situation that needs attention. 

If healthy families are important for society, 
this aspect has to be dealt with seriously and 
problems need to be solved. This is because the 
family doesn’t mean a hotel where some young 
and old eat, watch television and go to sleep. 
Family is a spiritual training place, a spiritual 
gym, and all the members are energised by the 
power of love. Love is the current that runs in 
the family, and that love should be pure and 
unselfish. This cannot happen in namesake 
families. This situation has to be faced squarely, 
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in order to save the family. Weak families lead to 
weak citizens of the future. Weak citizens lead to 
tremendous evil. 

Both parents sitting before their computers 
or busy in the office, and the child ‘enjoying’ life 
at the day-care centre or babysitter company, is 
apparently all right financially but is significantly 
painful and is counterproductive in the end. 
Children don’t get the warmth and love they 
need. Further, this both-at-work lifestyle affects 
in two ways. On the one hand, children aren’t 
trained properly and don’t get the much-needed 
love. On the other, elderly parents are neglected 
and suffer from want of love and attention. Many 
houses are now becoming old-age homes, and 
aged parents are becoming neglected citizens, 
with nobody to care for them. Keeping maids 
to serve is not the solution, but it is just adding 
to the already existing problems. Despite all 
their inconveniences, the only thing that elderly 
people have is the supreme pride that ‘my son is 
so-and-so and works in NY or America. Living 
in this dream world, but suffering constantly in 
the realistic world due to lack of help, attention, 
and care is what the situation now is. No one 
is there to ask many elderly people about their 
anxiety, health issues, and worry. 

Hindu homes are generally wanting in 
children. This is because a family has only one 
son or two children at the most. The ancient 
‘joint-family’ or living together as one extended 
family is rare to be seen now. When that social 
system of relatives living under the same roof 
was practised, children always had company and 
several caretakers at home; elders had little to 
worry about, and all went on well with minimal 
problems. Now the situation is different. The 
house itself is perhaps on the roth or 15th floor 
in an apartment. No playmates, no playground, 
no going out, nothing. Parents are busy. What 
can the children do? 
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They have one distraction, and that is, to get 
busy with video games, PlayStation, mobiles, 
tablets, and so on. That is, they have to live in 
a virtual world. The natural laughter and fun 
and play are all missing. And parents live in their 
worlds, busy with monetary worries. Saturdays 
and Sundays are busier due to extracurricular 
activities. Gradually, such a lifestyle is becoming 
routine and is turning into the character of 
the child. Addiction to gadgets is becoming 
a headache for busy parents. Scolding will 
help little; screaming will not help either. 
Counselling, as we showed, helps little because 
the situation is entirely new. 

Look at a family situation. Parents are busy 
and the child also is busy with his or her mobile 
or tablet or game. So long as the child doesn’t 
disturb, parents are happy that they can work. 
If there is a disturbance, there is an annoyance. 
There was some good development in recent 
times. When the horrible pandemic arrived two 
years ago, working from home became the new 
norm. Work from home, wow! People thought 
that the family shall become integrated, love 
shall increase, and all can live closer together. 
However, work doesn’t always mean only work. 
There have to be regular online meetings and if 
the baby or child cries during the meetings, like 
background noise, the meeting will definitely 
not go well. What’s more, the job itself might be 
at stake. So some parents place their little ones, 
even babies, in daycare centres and work from 
home. Just imagine! The child outside, parents at 
home! No wonder why the elderly are sent away 
to old-age homes by their children. “You did not 
care for me when I was a child. Why should I 
care for you now? I too have to earn money and 
care for my family. 

All this shows that our ancient people were 
correct. A sick society has its roots in the sick family. 
Illness in families has its roots in lack of love, care, 
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laughter, and leisure. So the age-old family life is 
important. Social systems may change but the 
family is the centre. No counsellor can search old 
books to counsel the child in this digital situation 
when society itself has changed drastically. All he 
or she can do is to advise parents to sacrifice for 
their children. 

So what is the solution? Rather, why do 
such situations arise in the first place? Children 
getting addicted to games or gadgets is not 
because they have to, but because you as parents 
want them to ‘go with the times. You want your 
children to be modern. What is the sacrifice at 
this altar of modernity? It is tradition. You want 
to earn money and you want your children to be 
super-modern. This desire for hyper-modernity 
makes you barter tradition for modernity. This 
is where the problem lies. 

What do we mean? 

Traditionally, parents taught their children 
to pray. At the tender age of eight years, the son 
would be invested with the sacred thread and 
he would repeat the Gayatri mantra, the most 
powerful mantra, daily. Girls were taught to 
worship and to pray. All of this helped to gain 
tremendous mental strength, and willpower. 
Further, children saw their parents visiting 
temples, worshipping daily at home, praying, 
reading scriptures, and the like. There was 
internal discipline, there was spiritual power, and 
there was joy. Joy means love and understanding, 
care and concern. 

All this is gone now. Since all are busy, almost 
nothing is done. Parents wake up late, which is 
the modern lifestyle, and children too wake 
up late unless they have morning school. Push 
breakfast through the mouth, rush to school, 
rush to the workplace, no time to think any 
higher thought, and life is a burden. 

The solution is to bring back the tradition. Rise 
early. Begin the day with worship and prayer. 
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Nobody is so busy in this computer-generated 
universe as to give a few minutes to the healthiest 
and valuable exercise that is prayer. We can make 
time for worship and prayer. Children see what 
you do. Children listen to advice through their 
eyes. Teach them how to pray daily, while you 
also pray and worship. Be strict about this. 
Gradually, their inner strength grows with age, 
and this makes them avoid anything that is 
harmful in the end. 

The second tradition that has to be followed 
is the study of histories: Ramayana especially. 
Ramayana is not just the history or story of 
Rama. It is culture itself. It brings strength. If 
printed books are unavailable, go for online 
versions. The study of works like Ramayana, the 
stories of Dhruva, Prahlada, and so on at home 
is a tremendous help to grow. This is better than 
video games. 

The third tradition that needs to be followed 
is to train children to have respect: Respect for 
elders, for the tradition itself, for knowledge, 
and the like are so important. This brings value 
to life. 

The fourth point is to encourage children 
in outdoor games and sports. And the fifth 
tradition is to engage children in work and 
activities. Let children do some work. Rich 
families bring up their children in such a way 
that the children never know difficulties at all. 
When they grow, they are like babies living 
inside grown-up bodies. No maturity. Maturity 
comes only by facing difficulties. So ask your 
children to work. Next, have loving discussions, 
encourage creative arts, and the like. All this will 
make them forget the digital toys and grow into 
responsible citizens. 

The eternal law is, what we give, we get back. 
We give love, affection, the right knowledge, 
training, and support, and we get that back 
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Understanding Deep Sleep 
According to the Upanishads 


Swami Satyamayananda 


Ya devi sarvabhitesi nidrariipena samsthita, 

namastasyai, namastasyai, namastasyal, 

namonamah; repeated salutations to the Devi 
: iz 1 

who dwells in all beings as sleep. 


leep is natural. It feels angelic to slowly sink 

into sleep. The lights inside go out. You are 

not there. Sleep is wonderful, rejuvenating, 
and mysterious. We spend one-third of our lives 
in it. In deep sleep, everyone—rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant—is equal. Humanity in 
this Digital Age will need to learn not just about 
deep sleep or sushupti from the Upanishadic rishis, 
but to understand reality. For instance, Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad says: ‘As a hawk or a falcon 
flying in the sky becomes tired, and stretch- 
ing its wings, is bound for its nest, so does this 
infinite being run for this state, where falling 
asleep, craves no desires and sees no dreams.” 
‘In this state, a father is no father, a mother no 
mother, worlds no worlds, the gods no gods, the 
Vedas no Vedas. In this state, a thief is no thief, 
a killer ofa noble Brahmana no killer, ... a monk 
no monk, a hermit no hermit. (This form) is un- 
touched by good work and untouched by evil 
work, for it is then beyond all the woes of the 
heart (intellect).” 


Swami Satyamayananda, a former editor of Pra- 
buddha Bharata is now serving as the Assistant 
Minister at Vedanta Society of Southern California, 
Hollywood, USA. 
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The Circadian Rhythm 

Our sleeping and waking cycles are regulated by 
a complex sequence of physiological and neuro- 
logical processes. Known as the biological clock, 
circadian rhythms are also observed all over na- 
ture—in bacteria, fungi, plants, animals, and 
mammals. Recent studies show the existence of 
neural networks related to sleep, especially at the 
back of the brain. 

Today’s networked Digital Age comes with 
a price of debilitating effects on sleep, which in 
turn affects health and the psyche. With invis- 
ible radiation already pervasive, it will get worse 
with 5G technologies being rolled out. The 
Digital Age gave rise to Artificial Intelligence 
(AI). Few saw Al’s pervasive impact, but it is in- 
evitable. Humanity created AI and in turn, Alis 
creating modern humanity and society. This has 
disrupted the circadian rhythms not just of hu- 
mankind but of innumerable creatures. We are 
changing the night! 

With the disruption of the natural secre- 
tion of melatonin, the use of sleeping pills has 
increased to frightening levels. It is impossible 
for many to sleep without pills. We must ap- 
proach sleep with respect; instead, we check 
our phones, keep eating and working till late on 
devices, watch movies or hear songs—and still 
expect to get a good sleep. It is also found that 
people who have spent their day in good spirits 
guided by morality fall asleep easily. Lack of ex- 
ercise makes the brain inefficient. Immorality is 
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one of the main causes of sleeplessness. In India, 
the grandmothers used to tell bedtime stories 
from the Epics like Ramayana and Mahabharata 
and the Puranas like Bhagavatam to children 
that helped them mould their character. It is 
normal to do Japa or pray till one feels drowsy 
with sleep. In the old days, going to sleep was 
like going into nidra mandir, the inner shrine of 
sleep, for here we get in touch with the deepest 
part of our reality. Only some yogis who experi- 
ence samadhi can transcend circadian rhythms. 
For them, samadhi is more restful than sleep. 


Physical and Mental Health Problems 
Due to Sleep Deprivation 


‘Sleep is for wimps’ is a popular phrase. It is a lie. 
Sleep deprivation has been recently declared 
by the cpc (Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, US) as a Public Health Epidemic! 
Studies after studies show the alarming effects of 
inadequate sleep on the human mind and body. 
Bodies and minds need sleep; otherwise, they 
fragment. The modern digital age is marked by 
sleep deprivation needing medical attention, 
while impacting national economies and harm- 
ing social life. Some of the pressing problems due 
to lack of sleep are: 

1. Mental Problems: Attention, intelligence, 
emotions, cognitions, and memory — are all 
negatively affected, resulting in poor problem- 
solving skills, bad judgement, and slow learning. 

2. Depression and Anxiety are observed in 
sleep-deprived people as well as irritability and 
anger, leading to anti-social behaviour as well 
as psychosis. 

3. Gaining weight due to craving for high fat, 
high carbohydrate, and high sugary foods, upset- 
ting the endocrine system. 

4. Heart Disease is called the silent killer. 
Inadequate sleep affects the regulation of corti- 
sol, the stress hormone that raises blood pressure. 
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5. Diabetes is called a slow killer. Risks of de- 
veloping Type-2 Diabetes is extremely high, and 
Insulin Resistance is the beginning of a disaster. 

6. Lowered Immunity is the killer on the 
prowl. Lack of sleep is linked to a weakened im- 
mune system, which cannot fight infections and 
inflammation. 

7. Autoimmune Diseases are on the rise in 
urban areas. They are but the immune system 
attacking itself or overreacting to pathogens. 

8. Premature Aging of Skin is due to Cortisol 
breaking down collagen, the essential structure 


of the skin. 


What Sleep Is and the Amount Required 


Melatonin is secreted through the pineal gland, 
in response to darkness, signalling the start of the 
sleep cycle. The brain stops registering sensory 
stimuli and there is a change in the Electro- 
encephalograph (EEG) patterns. The voluntary 
muscles are deactivated not to act out dreams 
during Rapid Eye Movement (REM). 

Babies need 15 to 16 hours of sleep; newborns 
need even more! That is because the brain is fix- 
ing the neural networks and needs no interfer- 
ence. Between one and two years, a child needs 
11 to 14 hours; children of about five need 10-13 
hours; by puberty, the brain needs 9 to 12 hours 
of sleep; teens need 8-10 hours; adults need 7-8 
hours per day. These sleep periods include naps. 
As we age, there is a reduction in sleeping hours. 

Obstructive sleep apnea is one of the leading 
causes of disturbed sleep because breathing is 
interrupted. It is found that narcoleptics, those 
who fall asleep anytime anywhere, spend nights 
restlessly. Narcolepsy is a neurological disorder. 
There are other factors but overriding most of 
them is the blue light from the electronic de- 
vices, as well as the ambient radiation from them. 
These problems are not fatal but they reduce the 
lifespan and affect health. 
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Gamma 


Problem solving, 
concentration 


Brain Wave Patterns 
(i) Beta waves: Three levels of 
Beta waves guide our waking 


consciousness. Low-range is 


Beta 
Busy, active mind 


defined as relaxed but inter- 
ested attention—13 to 15 
hertz (cycles per second); 


Mid-range is when our at- 


Alpha 


Reflective, restful 


tention is focused on sus- 
tained external stimuli—16 
to 22 hertz; High-range is 


from 22 to 50 hertz, which 


Theta 


Drowsiness 


is seen during stressful situ- 
ations called high arousal 
state unsuitable for learning 


Delta 


with too much focus. 

(ii) Alpha waves: The 
brain can move easily from 
Beta to Alpha waves which 


Sleep, dreaming 


Brain Wave Patterns 


Sleep Clinics 


‘Sleep Clinics’ are sprouting in many countries 
and there is a growing number of ‘sleep special- 
ists. A sleep clinic is a medical lab where patients 
are monitored for oxygen levels, brainwave pat- 
terns, secretion of melatonin and so on, either 
during night or day to study sleep. There is a 
growing body of evidence that Delta Sleep con- 
tains secrets that can answer some questions 
regarding dreams and waking. One thing is cer- 
tain: the joy that is experienced in deep sleep is 
nonpareil. If that joy were absent, the human 
mind would become unhinged and would lose 
all interest to live and work. According to Ved- 
anta, when the mind merges in the anandamaya 
kosa, which is the inmost layer of the human 
personality, one experiences unalloyed ananda 
or bliss. 
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have 8 to 13 hertz. When 
information from the Beta 
waves is consolidated in Alpha mode, one’s 
thoughts become ‘real, and one can remember 
and recall information. 

(iii) Theta waves correspond to 4 to 8 hertz. 
These are slow waves also called lucid or twi- 
light stage—half-awake and half-asleep. The 
mind is slightly awake, and the body is asleep. 
No critical thinking is possible as it is con- 
nected to the realm of imagination. This is 
subconsciousness. 

(iv) Delta waves are awfully slow waves that 
range between o.5 to 4 hertz and is characterised 
as deep sleep. 

(v) Gamma waves are 40 to 100 hertz, fast and 
coherent. These waves are more compressed and 
have a smaller amplitude than other waves. They 
show elevated states of mind such as happiness, 
compassion, increased awareness, and memory 
formation. They are also spoken of as having a 
‘peak’ or (bodily) transcendent experience.* 
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Sleep Cycl 
ee a Cycle 1 


Everyone knows 
sleep is not uniform. 

Wake 
We go through four 
to six stages of vary- REM 


ing lengths. There are 


four distinct patterns, ae = 
one for REM and yremstage2 — 
three Non-Rapid Eye 


Movement (NREM). NREM Stage 3 — 


Stage One: Doz- 


. NREM Stage 4 
ing off NREM stage 


Cycle 2 Cycle 3 Cycle 4 


Cycle 5 


lasting from 1 to 7 
minutes. We enter into the hypnogogic state for 
a few moments or minutes where thoughts flut- 
ter, melt, and transform. 

Stage Two: Again, NREM marked with deep 
relaxation and drop in body temperature. 
Breathing and heart rate slow. Eye movements 
stop. It lasts from 15 to 60 minutes. More than 
half of the sleep time is spent in this state. 

Stage Three: Delta Sleep, deep NREM or slow- 
wave sleep. It is difficult to wake someone from 
it. It is restorative and lasts from 20 to 40 min- 
utes, depending on the cycles as sleep progresses 
to become shorter. 

Stage Four: REM sleep or dreams occur from 10 
to 60 minutes. It merges in Stage Two and so on. 

Just before waking, we enter the hypnop- 
ompic state where the brain tries to make sense 
of the external world. 


Sleep and Samadhi 


Some preachers equate samadhi and sleep. But 
sleep itself is the first obstacle to samadhi. Swami 
Vivekananda teaches: 


How, for instance, do we know that a man in 
Samadhi has not gone below consciousness, has 
not degenerated instead of going higher? ... The 
answer is, by the effects, by the results of the work, 
we know that which is below, and that which is 
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Why We Sleep Hypnogram 


above. When a man goes into deep sleep, he enters 
a plane beneath consciousness. He works the body 
all the time, he breathes, he moves the body, per- 
haps, in his sleep, without any accompanying feel- 
ing of ego; he is unconscious, and when he returns 
from his sleep, he is the same man who went into 
it. The sum total of the knowledge which he had 
before he went into the sleep remains the same; it 
does not increase at all. No enlightenment comes. 
But when a man goes into Samadhi, ifhe goes into 
it a fool, he comes out a sage. 


Nitya Pralaya, Daily Dissolution 

When one’s identity disappears, one experi- 
ences joy. When we wake up, we pick our iden- 
tity once again and then begins all the troubles. 
Clearly, the ego, which is absent in deep sleep, 
is the cause of our present condition. It is also 
said, ‘sleep is a brother of death’ In ancient Greek 
mythology, sleep and death were twin brothers, 
the personifications of darkness and night. I re- 
member my maternal grandmother who passed 
away in sleep, and she is not the only one. It is 
also found, however, that some persons wake 
up speaking a different accent, or can speak in a 
different language. It isa common experience to 
find a solution to a vexing problem on waking 
up. For a few others, a transformative experience 
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occurs, and they wake up being an enhanced 
version of themselves. Vedanta teaches that the 
individual identity, including gross and subtle 
phenomena, merges in and emerges out of the 
karana Sarira, causal body, characterised with 
bliss and ignorance. 


‘When We All Fall Asleep Where Do We Go?’ 


This is the title of a song by Billie Eilish, a famous 
contemporary young singer. The Patanjali Yoga 
Sutra (1.10) classifies sleep as a vritti, movement 
in the mind, ‘that embraces the feeling of void- 
ness. Billie Eilish should have read the Man- 
dukya Upanishad that declares: 
‘That state is deep sleep where the sleeper does not 
desire any enjoyable things and does not see any 
dream. The third quarter is Prajna (the entity in 
deep sleep) which has sleep as its sphere, in whom 
everything becomes undifferentiated, who is a 
mass of consciousness, who abounds in bliss, who 
is surely an enjoyer of bliss and who is the doorway 
to the experience (of dream and waking states).° 


Prajna resides in the akdsa, space, of con- 
sciousness in the heart, buddhi. In Chandogya 
Upanishad, we find Uddhalaka, the son of 
Aruna, saying to his son Shvetaketu: ‘O good 
looking one, learn from me about deep sleep. 
When a man is spoken of as svapiti, he sleeps, 
then he becomes merged in Existence. He attains 
his own Atman.” This is a staggering declaration, 
and the implications go beyond all other schools 
of philosophies and their doctrines. 

Seen from yet another angle, Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad says: ‘As a man fully embraced by his 
wife, does not know anything at all, either exter- 
nal or internal, so does this infinite being (self), 
fully embraced by the Supreme Self, not know 
anything at all, either external or internal. That 
is his form—in which all objects of desire have 
been attained and are but the self, and which is 
free from desire and devoid of grief’* 
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In deep sleep, both Prajna and Isvara, 
through a very subtle function of the ajndna or 
non-knowledge, illumined by Consciousness, 
enjoy bliss.’ 


Svapiti, One That Sleeps 


The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad speaks of a 
proud young eloquent teacher named Balaki of 
the Garga lineage. He offers to instruct King 
Ajatashatru of Kashi, saying: ‘I will tell you about 
Brahman. Asked to proceed, Balaki’s each in- 
struction was dismissed by the king, with a “No, 
no! please don’t talk about Him; while showing 
him a higher aspect of Brahman. Balaki’s pride 
was finally crushed after his twelve instructions 
were rejected in this manner. Balaki then asked 
to be taught by the king. Ajatashatru then led 
Balaki to where a man was fast asleep. The king 
called that sleeping man, “Great, White-robed, 
Radiant, Soma (one of the descriptions of Brah- 
man). The man did not awaken. 

The king then repeatedly shook him. The 
man awoke. Ajatashatru asked Balaki: “When 
this being full of consciousness (identified with 
the intellect) was thus asleep, where was it then 
and whence did it thus come back?’ Balaki re- 
mained silent. The King then proceeded to in- 
struct him: “When this being vijianamaya (full 
of consciousness) is thus asleep, it absorbs—at 
that time—the functions of the organs through 
its own consciousness and rests in the Supreme 
Self (akasa) that is in the heart. When the being 
absorbs them, it is called svapiti. Then the organ 
of smell is absorbed, the organ of speech is ab- 
sorbed, the eyes are absorbed, the ear is ab- 
sorbed, and the mind is absorbed. The king 
further taught Balaki that the entity that goes 
into and returns from deep sleep does so through 
the seventy-two thousand zddis or subtle nerves 
called hita, like a spider that moves along the 
web it has produced. 
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At the beginning of this story, Balaki taught 
Ajatashatru about praza that sustains the uni- 
verse, which is saguna or conditioned Brahman. 
Also, he referred to the jiva, the individual con- 
sciousness, which is identical with nirguna or 
unconditioned Brahman. The difference be- 
tween jiva and prana is not noticed in the wak- 
ing and dream states. During deep sleep, prana 
remains awake (keeping the body alive); the jiva 
is merged with the Supreme Atman. Prana did 
not respond when Ajatashatru addressed it with 
its specific names, even though awake! Hence, 
it could not be that being, which is ‘full of con- 
sciousness —the jiva or Brahman. Thus, the king 
showed Balaki the existence of a Reality which is 
quite different from the apparent reality of the 
body and organs including prana.”° 


We Need Help Out of This Confusion 


We feel free and yet experience bondage. Free- 
dom is the nature of the jiva as Brahman; bond- 
age is an attribute of prana, mind, body, and 
senses. However, freedom and bondage are 
mutually contradictory as ‘light and darkness’! 
‘Nevertheless, owing to an absence of discrim- 
ination between jiva and prana, there continues 
a natural human behaviour based on self-iden- 
tification in the form of “I am this” or “This is 
mine”. This behaviour has for its material cause 
unreal nescience (ignorance) and one resorts to 
it by mixing up reality with unreality as a result 
of superimposing the things themselves or their 
attributes on each other.” 

How will this adhyasa or superimposition 
end? We can learn it from the following episode: 


One night, Latu (later Swami Adbhutananda) 
was fanning the Master (Sri Ramakrishna). He 
had worked hard all day and felt drowsy; but 
despite his sleepiness, his service to the Mas- 
ter did not slacken. Observing this, the Mas- 
ter asked him half-jokingly and half-seriously, 
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‘Leto, can you say whether God sleeps or not?’ 
The question surprised Latu and he answered 
that he didn’t know. Then, more seriously, the 
Master continued: “Everyone in the world 
sleeps, but God does not; if God slept, the 
universe would be plunged into darkness and 
would dissolve. God must remain awake day 
and night taking care of his creatures, so that 
they can sleep without fear? Latu was amazed: 
‘Do you mean that God takes care of his crea- 
tures while they are sleeping, and that they ac- 
cept service from Him, their Creator?’ ‘Yes’ said 
the Master, ‘that is right. He lulls His creatures 
to sleep and stays awake to watch over them.” 


Now we can sleep peacefully. And one day 
wake up from the sleep of ‘ignorance’ and realise 
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our true nature as eternally free. oe 
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Digital Emotional Well-being Programme 
for Rural Children during 


Covid-19 Pandemic 


A Research Case-study at Ramakrishna Math Rural Unit, Chennai 


Swami Sarvabhadrananda, Swami Paramashivananda, 


and Bharath Natarajan 


Introduction 


MOTION IS AN essential aspect of human 
k existence and evolution. Emotions play a 

very important role in human physiology 
and psychology.’ Emotions affect perception, 
interactions, intelligence, and decision-making. 
Traditionally, emotions are categorised as a bi- 
nary output—either positive or negative, pleas- 
ant or unpleasant. But modern research indicates 
that each emotion contains some degree of posi- 
tivity and negativity.* Emotions need to be edu- 
cated and disciplined. By giving a constructive 
orientation to these emotions, the energy of 
the emotion can be utilised for a good purpose, 
thereby building up good character and improv- 
ing the well-being of the individual. 

Children are humanity’s greatest assets and fu- 
ture citizens of the modern world. It takes a parent, 
family, and community to bring up a healthy child 
through love, nurturance, and gentle guidance.* 
There can be no second opinion that the children’s 
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physical health, as well as their emotional well-be- 
ing, have to be taken care of at all times. An experi- 
ence ofan emotional ordeal in one’s childhood may 
leave unforgettable scars and may result in negative 
behaviour that may manifest later in adult life. 

Children are highly impressionable and eas- 
ily influenced by their families, friends, or even 
strangers. They tend to imitate what they see, 
hear, do, or say among friends without realising 
the negative impact it may have on them. Swami 
Ranganathananda, the 13th President of the 
Ramakrishna Order says in one of the Lectures 
on the Bhagavadgita: ‘It is difficult if you don’t 
deal with it in the beginning itself. What we call 
character training, is based upon this conception. 
Any child—its sensory system must be disciplined. 
After about the sth year, that discipline begins. 
Then only it develops a high character. Its mind 
becomes clean and pure without any infection.® 

During the period of growth, children need to 
acquire many vital emotional and social values that 
will enable them to be responsible adults and con- 
tribute to the society they live in. Among others, 
they need compassion, self-awareness, motivation, 
perseverance, responsibility, and must gain phys- 
ical and mental maturity. The parents and teachers 
play a vital role in helping children inculcate these 
values and beliefs into their character. 
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The ancient Indian social and educational 
structure was able to nurture both the emotional 
and physical well-being of children for a very 
long time. The presence of the rural community 
that provided a safety net around them and the 
joint family system where grandparents helped 
in parenting were positive factors. With the ad- 
vent of nuclear families and the modern educa- 
tion system, the new generation has been forced 
to take up this arduous task on themselves. 


Emotional Well-being of Rural Children 
During the Covid-19 Lockdown 


The Covid-19 pandemic and the lockdown took 
a toll on the emotional well-being of children due 
to the closure of schools and the sudden switch 
from physical learning to online modes of learn- 
ing. In India, which has the largest child popu- 
lation in the world with 472 million children, 
the lockdown had significantly impacted 40 
million children from poor families. Rural chil- 
dren’s emotional well-being was at the highest 
risk due to economic adversity caused by the lock- 
down and increased anxiety due to the closure of 
schools while coping up with new mechanisms of 
long-distance learning. The role of parents, teach- 
ers, and healthcare workers play an important role 
in the identification of emotional problems in 
children, by supporting them through this phase 
and providing solutions to their challenging prob- 
lems. Due to the pandemic, as the existing sup- 
port systems were overwhelmed, social service 
organisations tried to fill the gap in identifying 
high-risk children with loneliness, stress, and anx- 
iety, and co-ordinate with caregivers and mental 
health care professionals.° 


Digital Emotional Well-being Monitoring 
and Digital Health Intervention 


The rapid growth of digital technologies offered 


an opportunity to provide increased access to 
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emotional health monitoring and utilising emo- 
tional data to personalise preventive interven- 
tions for children. During this pandemic, digital 
emotional well-being interventions were becom- 
ing heavily emphasised as a way to respond to 
the emotional problems in children.? NGOs like 
Ramakrishna Math, Chennai did a research re- 
view of this approach during the pandemic and 
tried to pilot a preventive model where early-stage 
detection of emotional health issues using digital 
technologies along with early interventions would 
help regulate the emotional well-being of children. 

A two-fold process of identification and in- 
tervention was planned— 

(i) Automatic identification of emotional 
health issues utilising multi-modal based emo- 
tion recognition technologies that was verified 
by trained rural coordinators administering 
psychological behaviour model questionnaires 
to children. 

(ii) Emotion regulation, utilising time-tested 
traditional training methods like instructor- 
based meditation and yoga techniques, delivered 
through digital health interventions. 


Automatic Emotion Recognition 


During human communication, emotions re- 
veal verbal cues and multiple non-verbal cues 
in terms of facial expressions and body ges- 
tures. Depending upon the context, a person 
just saying ‘OK’ when mapped with verbal and 
non-verbal cues could convey a wide range of 
emotions such as happiness, sadness, anger, or 
disgust.* To analyse and recognise these emo- 
tions, multiple cues have to be tracked in a per- 
son by the digital emotion recognition system. 
Even in the absence of external visual or vocal 
cues, the physiological human body gives lots of 
internal cues such as heart or pulse rate, breath 
rate, and the electrical activity of brain waves 
that play a major role in the generation of robust 
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emotion recognition system.’ A multi-modal 
system that can do facial expression recognition, 
speech emotion analysis, gesture recognition, 
and monitoring of physiological parameters 
working in a hybrid model needs to be designed 
which can help detect the right emotions witha 
higher accuracy in children." 

Emotion recognition through Facial expres- 
sions: ‘Face is the index of mind, says an old 
adage. Facial expression recognition can distin- 
guish between different facial gestures and also 
interpret the states of human mind. Charles Dar- 
win, the famous evolutionist in his major work 
The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Ani- 
mals mentions that facial expressions that are an 
extension of emotional states are similar despite 
differences in age, gender, and ethnicity." This 
theory was later elaborated to surmise that fear, 
anger, disgust, happiness, sadness, and surprise 
are the universal basic facial emotions that are 
uniform across all people.” A continuous emo- 
tion recognition system using automatic facial 
analysis could help identify the emotional health 
problems associated with the children.” 

Emotion recognition through speech and 
body gestures: Speech plays an important role 
in human communication, and it reveals the 
cognitive states, intentions, and emotions of in- 
dividuals. Body language also plays an equally 
important role because people may consciously 
or unconsciously use head and hand move- 
ments along with other body gestures.'* In the 
case of humans, while communicating, words 
are automatically loaded with the emotions that 
one wishes to express. The same string of words 
can also express a whole lot of emotions when 
there is a change in the pitch intensity, pitch vari- 
ation, and speech rate.” If the facial cues could 
be supplemented by the analysis of the tone and 
substance of vocal expressions, the accuracy 
of identifying the emotions would be higher. 
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Utilising these features, a modern speech emo- 
tion recognition system would be able to ana- 
lyse and detect emotions across languages and 
cultures. Body gestures and postures comple- 
ment the facial and speech analysis and result in 
identifying the intensity of children’s emotions. 

Emotion recognition through physiological 
parameters: The physiological aspect of the 
human body is mechanical, electrical, thermal, 
magnetic, and chemical in nature. Human senses 
are tuned to receive various types of data such as 
sight (electromagnetic), touch (mechanical, ther- 
mal), sound (mechanical), smell and taste (chemi- 
cal). The physiological sensors aid in the detection 
of information such as brain signals, heart rate, 
pulse rate, and breathing frequency, which reflect 
the emotional states in a person." For example, 
a fear emotion could invoke a physiological re- 
sponse that could cause an increase in skin sweat, 
heart rate, and breathing rate.’” 

Electrical brain activity is affected by emo- 
tions. In addition to periphery physiological 
signals, EEG signals from brain waves have been 
proven to provide greater insights into emotional 
processes and responses."* EEG is used to record 
such activities and is reliable for emotion recog- 
nition due to its relatively objective evaluation of 
emotion compared to non-physiological cues.” 
Utilising a blend of multiple internal physio- 
logical parameters can improve the accuracy of 
a digital emotion recognition system in a child. 

Monitoring emotional health through psy- 
chological questionnaires: Children have experi- 
enced uncertainty, loneliness, and anxiety due to 
disruption in school education, physical activ- 
ities, and opportunities for socialisation during 
the Covid-19 lockdown.*° Loneliness and anxiety 
have proven to be a contributing factor to mental 
health problems even in perfectly healthy children 
during social isolation." Two psychological ques- 
tionnaires—Spence Children’s Anxiety Scale* 
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and UCLA Loneliness scale* have been commonly 
utilised in many countries across cultures to mea- 
sure the emotional health in children. The trained 
coordinators could administer these question- 
naires to children through teleconferencing and 
results would be correlated with the automatic 
digital emotion recognition system to verify ifin- 
deed the child has emotional health issues. 


Emotion Regulation through 
Yoga and Meditation 


Children with anxiety often experience psycho- 
logical and physiological symptoms. So interven- 
tions that reduce these problems and integrate 
cognitive, behavioural, and physical modalities 
are required. Interventions that can be imple- 
mented in a variety of settings, such as home, 
school, and community will allow children to 
have greater access to these with a higher en- 
gagement rate. Yoga (controlled breathing, body 
postures, and meditation) is an integrated body- 
mind intervention that intuitively embodies all 
of these modalities and is widely used to pro- 
mote emotional well-being among children.** 
With reduced physical activity and increased 
emotional distress during the pandemic, Yoga 
based lifestyle provides a suitable approach for 
enhancing emotional well-being. 

Meditation and Mindfulness practices have 
ancient origins in Hindu and Buddhist cultures. 
Some of these contemplative practices share an 
essential intention of directing awareness to the 
present moment. These practices also allow one 
to witness one’s thoughts and emotions, rather 
than immediately reacting to them. With con- 
sistent practice, these techniques may empower 
children by mastering self-care and self-regula- 
tion to manage emotional health. Overall, the 
practice of yoga and meditation can help to in- 
crease positive emotions, while decreasing nega- 
tive feelings of depression and anxiety.”® 
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Digital Health Interventions— 
Telehealth and XR Technologies 
Telehealth refers to the use of telecommunica- 
tion and information technologies to provide 
health care for distant or isolated individuals. 
The current pandemic has made tele-health a 
way to bridge the rural-urban health divide in 
developing countries like India and is empha- 
sised as a preferred approach of delivery of 
healthcare.” Tele-yoga, an alternative to yoga 
being provided face-to-face at a centre involves 
teaching yoga and meditation techniques using 
cloud technology to relay from the trainer’s place 
to multipoint video conferencing centres.** 
Technologies that evoke the perception and 
feeling can meaningfully impact the practice and 
outcomes of telehealth, especially among chil- 
dren. Immersion into a fully simulated virtual 
world such as VR (Virtual Reality) or super- 
impose virtual objects in real-world in AR 
(Augmented Reality), or direct interaction be- 
tween the virtual and real-world in MR (Mixed 
Reality)—each provides new ways to enhance 
health care practice in the shift to remote de- 
livery. The VR, AR, and MR technologies—col- 
lectively referred to as XR (Extended Reality) 
have proved beneficial especially in psychiatric 
interventions.” VR guided meditations have 
now become widely popular and can be digitally 
delivered providing an immersive experience, and 
they promote greater engagement in children 
than traditional delivery methods. A single ses- 
sion of VR meditation has proven to reduce anxi- 
ety levels among homeless younger age groups.*° 


Plan of Action and Implementation 


A ‘socially distanced’ setup in a community 
learning hall was planned with advanced cam- 
eras and multiple IoI’ (Internet of Things) sen- 
sors with AJ (Artificial Intelligence) processing 
tools in which children would attend the online 
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Fig. 1. Emotion Recognition System at Ramakrishna Math rural unit, Chennai 


classes and also participate in the Yoga/Medita- 
tion intervention sessions. 

The human emotions captured by the multi- 
modal system are sent to an emotion recogni- 
tion system, which are then classified as positive, 
negative, and neutral emotions. Negative emo- 
tions such as anger, fear, sadness, and disgust 
were then averaged out over a time period to 
compute the negative emotion index. The nega- 
tive emotion index is of interest using which 
a rural coordinator would be able to identify 
the high-risk children with emotional problems 
and provide the emotional health interventions 
as required. 

A subset of the above plan of action was trans- 
lated into a pilot project called “WeMindYou 
App — Emotional Well-Being of Kids during 
Covid-19’ implemented at a Ramakrishna Math 
Rural unit, Chennai. WeMindYou App provides 
a digital workflow to identify the emotional well- 
Being of children through facial analysis and a 
subjective psychological questionnaire, empower 
them with time-tested integrated body-mind 
training techniques like meditation/yoga, and fi- 
nally verify the improvement in their emotional 
well-being, using neural correlates. 

The App provides the following functional- 


ities for the rural coordinator: 
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a) Registration of new children into this emo- 
tional well-being programme. 

b) Administration of the psychological ques- 
tionnaire (Loneliness scale and Anxiety Scale). 

c) Populating the negative emotion metrics 
into WeMindYou App derived from cloud emo- 
tion recognition app. 

d) Uploading Yoga/Meditation media con- 
tent for digital health intervention. 

e) Providing detailed charts, reports, and ana- 
lytics for interactive visualisation of various emo- 
tion metrics of children. 


Challenges 


The discussion of mental health, especially 
among children in countries like India, is a 
topic of taboo and getting acceptance for test- 
ing among families of rural communities is a 
big challenge. The WeMindYou project tries to 
circumvent this by attempting a preventive in- 
tervention in a community-based learning envir- 
onment for children. The medical terminology 
of ‘mental health’ has also been rephrased as 
‘emotional health/well-being’ to avoid stigmati- 
sation from society.” The environment has also 
been structured such that issues such as anxiety, 
loneliness, stress, and depression could be openly 
shared, discussed, and solved. 
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WeMindYou Project 


has been a great boon not 
only for the rural children 
but also for the differently- 
abled children suffering 
from emotional health 
issues, who with existing 
physical impairments, also 
need to deal with the psy- 
chological impairments. 
But with any new ad- 
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vanced technology, a bet- 
ter approach for us at this juncture is to explore 
these modern tools comprehensively analysing 
the pros and cons and try to use them to our ad- 
vantage within the framework of human values 
and ethics. As Swami Vivekananda says, “Each 
mind is connected with every other mind; only 
one human being can understand, empathise, 
and connect with another human being.’ So, 
these technological tools need to be chosen by 
ensuring that they only augment human efforts 
and not try to replace them. 
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Fig.2. Overview of the WeMindYou Project 
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Can God-vision and Television Go Together? 


Swami Chidekananda 


od vision and television do not go 

together — Swami Aseshananda, an 

enlightened monk and the last living 
monastic disciple of Holy Mother Sri Sarada 
Devi, used to say this often. If the Swami were 
alive today, he would probably warn of the 
dangers of the internet, social media, and the 
smartphone. So does this mean that we should 
avoid the internet altogether? No. The internet 
has undoubtedly helped countless spiritual 
seekers during the ongoing pandemic, providing 
virtual sadhu-sangha (holy company) in the 
form of lucid lectures on Vedanta, interactive 
classes and seminars, uplifting bhajans, and most 
importantly, personal interactions with like- 
minded monks and devotees. There are other 
innumerable benefits to the internet. Researchers 
all over the world, for example, can now easily 
access resources in the best universities in the 
world in the blink of an eye, to gain new insights 
and produce novel results in their research. In 
addition, it may be said that the human mind in 
general has become more resourceful in finding 
solutions to problems. 

That being said, it is a known fact that 
whenever any new type of technology is 
introduced into our lives, there will be positive 
as well as negative consequences. Marshall 
McLuhan, author of Understanding Media: The 
Extensions of Man, says: 


Swami Chidekananda is the Production Editor of 
Prabuddha Bharata serving in Advaita Ashrama, 
Kolkata. 
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Swami Aseshananda (1899-1996) 


The boons [of the net] are real...[t]hey supply 
the thought, but they also shape the process of 
thought. And what the Net seems to be doing 
is chipping away my capacity for concentration 
and contemplation. Whether I’m online or not, 
my mind now expects to take in information 
the way the Net distributes it: in a swiftly 
moving stream of particles. Once I was a scuba 
diver in the sea of words. Now I zip along the 
surface like a guy on a Jet Ski.’ 


As spiritual aspirants, it is important to 
understand how the internet may adversely 
affect us. By doing so, we will be able to take 
effective corrective measures to counter these 
negative influences. 
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|. Addressing Some Common Objections 
Technological determinism is the view that 
technology shapes and influences both society as 
well as individuals. My view is that the internet 
is compromising our cognitive abilities and 
substantially impairing our ability to function 
effectively in the world. At the same time, we 
have the freedom to minimise the detrimental 
effects of the internet by changing our reading 
habits and practising greater mindfulness in the 
virtual world. 

Instrumentalism is the view that technology is 
merely a neutral tool that is ‘entirely subservient 
to the conscious wishes of their users’ (ibid., 46). 
Instrumentalist’ claim that the internet—like 
all other inventions—is simply an inert tool and 
that human beings can control their use of it. In 
contrast, technological determinists argue that 
technology shapes and influences society as well 
as the individuals. 

Let us look at some of the common objec- 
tions which are made by instrumentalists and 
replies to them. 

Objection: Is this not the same type of 
overreaction—that the world will come to an 
end—which takes place whenever any new type of 
technology is invented and used? Did people not 
say the same thing about the television, microwave, 
and other inventions? 

No. Researcher and author Nicholas Carr 
explains that there are four types of inventions 
that either ‘supplement or amplify our native 
capacities’: (1) some technologies increase 
our physical capabilities like the fighter jet, 
exoskeleton suit, and so on; (2) inventions 
that ‘extend the range of our senses’ (ibid.) like 
microscopes, telescopes, and amplifiers; (3) 
technologies that enable us to reshape nature 
to better serve our needs and desires like the 
reservoir, genetically modified food products, 
birth control, and desalinisation of the ocean; 
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(4) the fourth type is called ‘intellectual 
technologies’. These help us to support or extend 
our mental powers. These include instruments 
that help us to comprehend the written word 
like dictionaries, to find and classify information 
like the Dewey Decimal System, to formulate 
and articulate ideas, to take measurements and 
perform calculations, and finally to expand 
the capacity of our memory. Intellectual 
technologies include the map, mechanical clock, 
printing press, calculator, computer, mobile 
phone, and now the internet. 

Among these four types of inventions, experts 
find that ‘intellectual inventions’ exert the greatest 
influence over us because ‘they are our most 
intimate tools ... for self-expression, for shaping 
personal and public identity, and for cultivating 
relations with others’ (ibid., emphasis added). 

In other words, these tools become an 
extension of our body-mind complex. Reading 
this, we cannot help but recall the genius of 
Steve Jobs, the founder of Apple. He successfully 
built products—like the laptop, iPad pro, and 
iPhone—which became like an additional 
appendage or limb for its users. 

How did the printing press, developed in 1492, 
help to cultivate the ‘linear literary mind’? 


Il. The Effect of the Printing Press 
on the Human Mind 


Carr defines the ‘linear literary mind’ as the 
mind which developed after the invention of 
the printing press in 14.92: 


Ever since Gutenberg’s printing press made 
book reading a popular pursuit, the linear, 
literary mind has been at the centre of art, 
science, and society. As supple as it is subtle, it’s 
been the imaginative mind of the Renaissance, 
the rational mind of the Enlightenment, the 
inventive mind of the Industrial Revolution, 
even the subversive mind of Modernism (ibid.). 
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The reading of printed books over the past 
five centuries helped humankind to develop 
that type of mind which can shut out external 
distractions and focus uninterruptedly on the 
words of the printed page. To better understand 
the effect of the printing press on the individual 
mind, it is necessary to compare the general 
mind of the people—before the printing press 
was invented—with the general mind which 
developed afterwards. Carr explains that the 


natural state of the human brain, like that of 
the brains of most of our relatives in the animal 
kingdom, is one of distractedness ... to shift our 
gaze, and hence our attention, from one object 
to another. ... To read a book was to practise an 
unnatural process of thought, one that demanded 
sustained, unbroken attention to a single, static 
object. They had to forge or strengthen the 
neural links needed to counter their instinctive 
distractedness (ibid., 63-64; emphasis added). 


Vaughan Bell, a research psychologist at 
King’s College, London, further adds that 
‘the ability to focus on a single task, relatively 
uninterrupted, represents a ‘strange anomaly in 
the history of our psychological development’* 

If we walk into a zoo and see the different 
animals, they will most likely be in varying 
states of ‘instinctive distractedness’ or shifting 
their attention from one object to another. By 
engaging in book reading, we learn to counter 
this natural animal instinct because it forces us 
to shut out external distractions and attempt 
to keep our attention and concentrate on 
the printed words. Hence, we slowly refine 
and evolve our minds from animalhood to 
humanhood. 

Swami Vivekananda also placed a great deal 
of importance on the reading habit. In this 
regard, we may recall Swamiji’s ability to read 
and master large volumes like the Excyclopaedia 
Britannica. He emphasises that the faculty of 
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concentration should be cultivated through 
education as well as meditation. 

Now, one might object that even before 
printed books were available, many people— 
like the hunter, the craftsman, and ascetic— 
had all trained their brains to concentrate on a 
single activity. In that case, what is the value of 
the printed book? Carr writes that reading was 
important not only for the knowledge which 
was acquired from the author’s words but 


for the way those words set off intellectual 
vibrations within their minds ... in the 
quiet spaces opened up by the prolonged, 
undistracted reading of a book, people made 
their associations, drew their inferences and 
analogies, and fostered their ideas. In other 
words, they thought as deeply as they read.” 


Here, we see that one benefit of reading and 
education is that we learn to appreciate different 
points of view, even if we do not necessarily agree 
with the other person’s thinking. Secondly, we 
become increasingly logical in our thinking 
and look for evidence to support our positions, 
rather than merely going by feeling and biased 
presuppositions. Third, we develop our ability 
to make associations, inferences, and analogies 
to better understand the ideas being presented. 

And what was the ultimate effect of the printing 
press on civilisation? 

According to the British philosopher Francis 
Bacon, once books became common among the 
masses, the ‘literary mind, once confined to the 
cloisters of the monasteries and the towers of 
the university, had become the general mind’ 
(ibid., 72). Asa result, the world had been remade. 

This is a very important observation: it is when 
the ‘Literary mind became the general mind that 
society became remade. If this is the case, then 
what happens when the ‘literary mind’ becomes 
diminished because the general masses stop 
engaging in deep reading? It is interesting to note 
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that one noticeable trend in society is the tendency 
towards cancel culture or to simply shut off and 
not listen to many points of view which are not 
consistent with our own. Asa result, foundations of 
democracy like open civil debates and unbiased and 
well-researched journalism are getting diminished. 

One might object that these are nice claims, 
but is there any evidence to support the decline 
in reading habits in the present age? Secondly, 
even if there is, how does the internet contribute 
to this decline in the reading habit and what are 
the effects of this upon the general mind? 


III. How the Internet is Warping Our 
Minds and Adversely Affecting Our Lives? 


Numerous studies show that the internet has 
caused a significant decline in the reading of 
printed books. The National Literacy Trust 
of the US did a survey in 2019 which revealed 
that only 26% of under-18s spent some time 
each day reading. This is the lowest daily level 
recorded since the survey of children’s reading 
habits began in 200s. It also found that fewer 
children enjoy reading and that this dwindled 
with age: nearly twice as many five to eight-year- 
olds as 14 to 16-year-olds said they took pleasure 
from reading. Overall, a mere 53% of children 
said they enjoyed reading ‘very much’ or ‘quite a 
lot’—the lowest level since 2013.° 

Most experts attribute this to the advent 
of the internet, social media, and the android 
phone. They argue that it is affecting how we 
are receiving and doling out information. One 
might object that there is some evidence that the 
reading habit is arguably still intact. It is simply 
that users now prefer to read online and not from 
printed materials. If this is the case, then why 
can't the ‘literary linear mind still be maintained 
and cultivated through online reading? 

Yes, surveys reveal that internet users are 
indeed preferring to do their reading online, 
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rather than through printed materials. However, 
the very medium of the internet works 
paradoxically to warp the linear literary mind: 
“The net seizes our attention only to scatter it.” 

Countless studies by psychologists, neuro- 
biologists, educators, web designers, and social 
media experts all point to the same conclusion: 
the online environment promotes ‘cursory 
reading, hurried, distracted thinking, and 
superficial learning’ (ibid., 115-16). Although 
it may be possible to think deeply while surfing 
the Net, just as it may be possible to think 
shallowly while reading a book, this is simply 
not the type of thinking that Net technology 
encourages and rewards. 

For example, when a printed book—whether 
it be a scholarly article or an old Victorian 
novel—gets transferred onto an electronic 
device that is connected to the internet, we 
automatically enter into that environment of 
distraction: 


[The] words become wrapped in all the 
distractions of the networked computer. Its 
links and other digital enhancement propel 
the reader hither and yon. ... The linearity of 
the printed book is shattered, along with the calm 
attentiveness, it encourages in the reader (ibid., 


104; emphasis added). 


One academic, Christine Rosen, a fellow 
at the Ethics and Public Policy Center in 
Washington D.C., described her ordeal when 
reading Charles Dickens’ novel Nicholas Nickleby 
on her Kindle: 


Although mildly disorienting at first, I quickly 
adjusted to the Kindle’s screen and mastered the 
scroll and page-turn buttons. Nevertheless, my 
eyes were restless and jumped around as they do 
when I try to read for a sustained time on the 
computer. Distractions abounded. I looked up 
Dickens on Wikipedia, then jumped straight 
down the Internet rabbit hole following a link 
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about a Dickens short story. ... Twenty minutes 
later I still hadn’t returned to my reading of 
Nickleby on the Kindle.*® 


The above experience may better be described 
as a stream of consciousness reading which is 
antithetical to the concentrated linear literary 
mind. Moreover, this fragmented state negatively 
affects our long term knowledge retention. What 
do I mean? If we do not read with focus, then we 
will not be able to properly store the information 
in our short term memory. If the information is 
not stored in the short term memory, then how 
can we expect it to go to the long term memory 
where it can be permanently stored for retrieval? 
Though one may argue that it is not necessary 
to store knowledge in our long term database 
of the mind any longer because of the internet, 
the counterargument is that when knowledge 
is stored in our long term memory, it is not 
merely for the sake of retrieval. We can also— 
as Sri Ramakrishna puts it—‘chew the cud’ and 
continue to refine, deepen, and assimilate the 
knowledge which we have. 

When one spends a large chunk of the day in a 
fragmented state, how is the brain affected? 

Experiments show that just as the brain 
can build new or stronger circuits through 
physical or mental practice, those circuits can 
be weakened through neglect. As Carr explains: 
‘If we stop exercising our mental skills we do 
not just forget them: the brain map space for 
those skills is turned over to the skills we practice 
instead’” In other words, when we stop reading 
printed books with deep focus and instead 
spend the majority of our time reading online 
with a fragmented mind, then the part of the 
brain which was once responsible for flow gets 
displaced by our new scattered mind. 

How does this affect our minds? 

Prominent neurologists are finding that 
our virtual behaviour is spilling over into our 
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real lives. Maryanne Wolf, a Tufts University 
cognitive neuroscientist, worries ‘that the 
superficial way we read during the day is 
affecting us when we have to read with more 
in-depth processing.”° 

According to a new study, excessive use of the 
internet may make children more prone to the 
symptoms of Attention-Deficit, Hyperactivity 
Disorder (ADHD). The study looked at 2,587 
high school students who had not been 
diagnosed with ADHD. Students were surveyed 
on how much time they spent on digital media, 
including social media. Researchers found that 
the students who reported using digital media 
many times a day were more likely than their 
peers to display symptoms like inattention, 
difficulties in organising and completing tasks, 
and hyperactivity-impulsivity, such as having 
trouble sitting still." 

This is even more alarming if we link this to the 
findings of psychologist Walter Mischel’s Stanford 
Marshmallow Test, which finds that a toddler’s 
ability to control its immediate impulse to eat 
a marshmallow is predictive of its future success 
in life.'* What does this mean for our children 
who are growing up in an environment where 
we check our smartphones on average about 262 
times per day or once every 5.5 minutes a 

And how does the loss of the ‘linear literary 
mind affect our spiritual life? 


IV. The Necessity of the Linear Literary 
Mind for Spiritual Aspirants 


Deep book reading gives one the ability to 
engage in deep concentration and focus and also 
helps us to cultivate our feelings and willpower, 
which has already been explained above. 
Hence, whether we are a jnana yogi, raja yogi, 
bhakta, or karma yogi, concentration and focus 
are the prerequisites in any of these paths. The 
Yoga Sutras stress that we must first be able to 
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concentrate the mind on external objects, and 
then turn this focused mind on itself to gain 
higher spiritual knowledge. This is arguably 
when spiritual life begins. Similarly, in the path 
of knowledge, without concentration, how will 
one be able to discern between the real and the 
unreal? Hence, if we are losing the ability to 
focus on external objects (like deep reading), 
what hope will we have to succeed in the 
spiritual world? 

In the practice of karma yoga, we must feel for 
the suffering of others and then try to ameliorate 
their suffering. Similarly, in the practice of bhakti 
yoga, we must be able to cultivate and purify our 
emotions and direct them towards the divine. 
However, studies show that by spending an 
inordinate time in the virtual world, children are 
beginning to neglect and not properly cultivate 
their relationships with their parents, teachers, 
and friends. Our scriptures say that respect and 
love for our parents, teachers, and friends is a 
prerequisite for any spiritual path. Without first 
cultivating a loving and sympathetic heart, it is 
very difficult to make progress in the path of 
Karma yoga or Bhakti yoga. 

Finally, in any of the yogas, a strong will and 
determination are required. As Swamiji says, spir- 
itual aspirants need ‘gigantic wills which nothing 
can resist, which can penetrate into the mysteries 
and secrets of the universe and accomplish their 
purpose in any fashion even if it meant going to 
the bottom of the ocean and meeting Death face 
to face." But what we are seeing is that excessive 
use of the internet diminishes our willpower and 
makes us superficial thinkers. 

One might wonder, at this point, whether 
the ‘literary linear mind is needed for spiritual 
progress. After all, there have been many exem- 
plary spiritual luminaries who were even unable 
to read. Although it is beyond the scope of this 


paper to explore this topic, we will briefly answer 
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in two ways. Firstly, being great spiritual souls, 
they are exceptions to the rule and we should 
not compare ourselves to them. Secondly, an 
interesting reply is given by Sri Ramakrishna to 
this in his Gospel. In the middle of a debate, Dr 
Bhaduri tells Dr Sarkar: “What I have just said 
you will find in the Vedanta. You must study 
the scriptures. Then you will understand, Dr 
Sarkar replied: “Why so? Has he (meaning the 
Master) acquired all this wisdom by studying the 
scriptures?’ Master then replied: “But how many 
scriptures I have heard.” 

In other words, Sri Ramakrishna had per- 
fected the ability to concentrate and receive in- 
formation from others through hearing. In fact, 
in older days, scriptures were referred to as sruti 
because they were transmitted orally, rather 
than through reading books. Ancient Vedic cul- 
ture emphasised receiving scriptural knowledge 
through the threefold process of sravana (hear- 
ing), manana (reflection), and nididhyasana 
(assimilation). However, in the present-day situ- 
ation, society does not fully support the trans- 
mission of knowledge through these processes 
alone. Hence, the need to engage in deep reading 
to help cultivate the faculty of concentration. 


V. Practical Tips for Using the Internet 
Mindfully and Beneficially 


Here are five practical tips on how spiritual 
aspirants can use the internet mindfully and 
beneficially: 

(1) Incorporate the practice of reading printed 
books into our daily lives. The importance of 
reading printed books—not on a computer 
but in real-time—cannot be overstated. As we 
have discussed, we must take proactive steps to 
strengthen our ‘linear literary mind’ for the sake 
of preserving some of our fundamental mental 
traits like the ability to think, feel, and will with 


intensity and extensivity. 
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(2) Apply the process of discernment in virtual 
time: It is sometimes tempting to temporarily 
relax our concentration and discrimination, sur- 
render our willpower, and abandon our sense of 
morality when we enter into the virtual world. 
However, as we have discussed, our virtual brows- 
ing does have real-life consequences. In Medita- 
tion and Spiritual Life, Swami Yatiswarananda 
advises spiritual aspirants to apply the sword 
of discernment even in the dream state.* One 
senior monk added that we should ‘sleep with 
the sword underneath our pillow and be ever- 
ready to slash away maya even in the dream state’ 
Similarly, when engaging in the virtual world, we 
must be ready to apply our sense of discrimin- 
ation and not get carried away by its maya. 

(3) We should be very conscious in our deal- 
ings with the internet and avoid the tendency to- 
wards passivity in the virtual world. How? One 
way is to cultivate discipline by setting boundaries 
for ourselves for using the net. We should limit 
ourselves to using the internet at specific times 
during the day and avoid going online at bedtime 
or before going to sleep. Secondly, when we are 
watching a YouTube video on Vedanta, we should 
actively pay attention, rather than simply passively 
listening. We should be active participants, mind- 
ful observers, and critical thinkers while watching 
the net. Techniques include taking notes, paus- 
ing the video to check if we can recall what the 
speaker has said, writing down questions that you 
would have for the speaker, and seeking answers. 

(4) Once we leave the virtual world, let us 
go and interact with the real world. This means 
meeting people, having live conversations, 
cultivating meaningful human relations without 
the smartphone, and engaging in the selfless 
service of others with friends. One nice way to 
cultivate human relations is to get together, go 
and do service to society in a homeless shelter 
or an Ashrama, and so on. 
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(5) Use the virtual world to supplement and 
enrich our real world and spiritual world—but 
not to replace them. The internet is a wonderful 
tool to help us spread the universal message of 
Vedanta, simplify our lives, save time, and free 
up our mental energies for creative spiritual pur- 
suits. Always remember that it is a supplement to 
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enrich our spiritual life. Ow 
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Digital Gods and Spiritual (R)evolution 


Swami Jnanishananda 


Wake up, Neo 
EO, THE PROTAGONIST, is asleep at his 
desk and suddenly the computer screen 
in front of him lights up with the words, 
‘Wake up, Neo...’ and voila, he opens his eyes! 
Amongst all the man vs machine encounters 
portrayed on the silver screen, ‘the Matrix’ released 
in 1999 shattered all our previous notions about 
a docile digital world by offering a spine-chilling 
narrative—what we perceive as a physical world is 
just a virtual projection fed into our brains by the 
matrix or A.L. (Artificial Intelligence) so that they 
could use humans as energy sources. 
Fast-forward two decades and we now have ALI. 
camouflaged as a smart device in our pockets or 
wrists, invading our privacy to such an extent that 
we would rely on it to tell us whether we slept well 
or if we needed to take a walk. An employee from 
one of the biggest tech giants in the world told me 
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that they do monitor whether an android phone 
user is walking, standing, sitting, or lying down. 
Whether we like it or not, A.I. or Artificial In- 
telligence will have a tremendous influence on our 
daily life and the world around us going forward. 


Artificial Intelligence Sets the Narrative 


Let us examine some illustrations of how A.I. 

does effectively enhance our experience of this 

physical world and also pose an imminent threat 
to humanity. 

e Pushing the Biological Limits: Most of the 
intellectual pursuits, sports, and even creative 
avenues like fine arts and music are being influ- 
enced heavily by A.L. based algorithms which 
enhance the skill set and thereby push the fron- 
tiers which were otherwise set by the biological 
limits of a normal healthy human being. 

In his Forbes Tech Council article, Alex, 
the CEO of Skylum,* points out the transition 
of creative decision-making from the realm 
of subjectivity to that of objectivity and data. 
According to him, data is quickly turning the 
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entire creative decision-making process into 
a ‘cold, hard science’” He also gives a few in- 
stances of how creative decisions are backed 
by objective data: “When a record label signs 
a new artist, it wants to see Spotify® data sig- 
nalling this artist’s fanbase is trending up and 
to the right. When a car manufacturer hires an 
advertising agency and asks for creative cam- 
paign ideas, it wants those ideas to be backed 
up by data that signals emerging demand.* 
He then goes on to say how creative deci- 
sion-making of the future will be more of a sci- 
ence than an art. ‘In many ways, it already is. We 
now have so many ways to measure the effects 
of our actions that we would be naive to think 
we, subjectively, can do better on our own. The 
truth is that we can’t, and the more we can 
trust technology to perform the tasks we are 
less equipped to handle, the more effective and 
valuable we will be in other areas of our lives.” 
© Manipulating Minds: A Princeton University 
study on how social media affects election out- 
comes, conducted by professors from the De- 
partment of Economics, concluded based on 
evidence from the United States that Twitter’s 
relatively liberal content can persuade voters 
to alter their views.° Companies like Facebook 
are already contemplating the use of Artificial 
Intelligence to weed out fake narratives.” 
e Level Playing Field: Technological advance- 
ments have also contributed towards em- 
powering the differently-abled and marginalised 
sections of society. Technology offers them a 
level playing field that was otherwise tilted in 
favour of the physically stronger majority. 
Connectivity: Technology also helps one over- 
come physical limitations and reduces the barr- 
iers separating humans from each other and 


in a timely and effective manner. During the 
recent lockdown due to the Covid pandemic, 
going digital was the only option available for 
people to interact with the rest of the world. 

Online Resources: Increased access to the Inter- 
net has liberated education from the clutches 
of an archaic system that could otherwise set 
a narrative or run propaganda. For example, 
people, for the first time, have access to the un- 
biased history of ancient Indian civilisation and 
facts regarding Hinduism, which were hith- 
erto suppressed or distorted by the colonial era 
educational system that portrayed everything 
Western as something superior to what Indians 
thought and did centuries ago. Digital archives 
can help a great deal in setting a neutral narra- 
tive, less filtered by regional and religious biases. 


e Intellect Worship: Swami Vivekananda had 


warned us long ago that Education is not the 
amount of information that is put into our 
brain and runs riot there, undigested, all our 
life. He said: ‘If education is identical with in- 
formation, the libraries are the greatest sages in 
the world, and encyclopaedias are the Rishis.”* 
But we continued to evaluate academic success 
based on good memory, analytical and logical 
skills, and the like. Other human qualities like 
empathy, EQ (Emotional Quotient), and so 
on found no place in contrasting excellence 
with mediocrity. However, with advanced ma- 
chine learning techniques, recording exponen- 
tial improvements in the analytical and logical 
capabilities of A.I. to educate itself, we should 
soon see more aspects of human intelligence 
brought into comparison while scrutinising 
human excellence in every field. Wisdom should 
finally take predominance over mere intellect. 
Coming to the threats A.I. poses, the fun- 


the physical universe. Enhanced relief meas- | damental question we need to ask is whether 


ures are possible during a crisis, thanks to tech- _it has any moral obligation towards preserving 
nology, by mobilising even remote resources — humanity or not. 
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¢ Moral foundation: Unlike humans, there is 
no moral foundation behind artificial intel- 
ligence. So it can easily be made to believe 
that humans are a threat to the universe itself. 
Hence, AI can be worse than human terrorists. 
e Altering Social Goals: While alcohol or drugs 
could capture only a minuscule portion of the 
society as addicts, a digital world governed by 
A.L has the potential to manipulate the very 
goals that society would strive towards. 
In general, the danger is not so much from 
A.L. or the digital world itself than from a per- 
son’s natural propensity to look outside of oneself 


for fulfilment. We find in the Katha Upanishad: 
WUE Sle ACUICATARAAT ATG aaa 
ARI | HATER: THT ae aT aL 
aaa It 


The self-existent Supreme Lord inflicted an in- 
jury upon the sense-organs in creating them 
with outgoing tendencies; therefore, a human 
perceives only outer objects with them, and not 
the inner Self. But a calm person, wishing for 
Immortality, beholds the inner Self with eyes 
closed (sight turned inwards) [Nikhilananda].’ 
As long as we look up to the outer world to 
give us pleasure or a sense of fulfilment, the vir- 
tual world created by A.I. would impinge onto 
us a much greater scale than the physical uni- 
verse could ever possibly be. For instance, the 
happiness and misery induced by a distant event 
can cause realistic reactions in a person when it 
is brought into his or her senses by the digital 
world with a hitherto unimaginable sense of 
realism, thanks to A.I. His or her physical, emo- 
tional, and mental states would then be deeply 
affected by the virtual event—whereas, in the 
physical world, the sheer distance would have 
been a saving grace preventing people from get- 
ting affected by such remote events. 
A Virtual Reality (VR) experiment on height 
exposure found participants behave in VR exactly 
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as would be appropriate in a real environment. 
Aligned with the behavioural responses, they 
showed realistic psychophysiological responses, that 
is, an elevated heart rate when exposed to height.” 


Intellect vs Intelligence 


The term Artificial Intelligence is a misnomer. 
Of course, the term fits the dictionary definition 
of ‘intelligence’ as ‘the ability to acquire and 
apply knowledge and skills. Sadly, most widely 
accepted definitions of human intelligence also 
limit themselves to such objective descriptions of 
what a human being is capable of. However, if we 
include the definitions set forth by the ancient 
Vedic civilisation, which studied human psych- 
ology and other metaphysical aspects of existence 
toa far greater extent than any other known civi- 
lisation in the world, the entire gamut of these 
objective descriptions can fit into a single aspect 
of intelligence, called the intellect or buddhi. 
Thus, Artificial Intellect would be a more ac- 
curate term to represent this technology, if we ig- 
nore the utopian ideas of AI coming to life with 
consciousness and concentrate on the real practical 
challenges it poses and the advantages it provides. 
Although a developed intellect helped man- 
kind dominate the rest of the species on earth, 
AI can make human intellect look puny with 
its gigantic ability to crush any competition in 
terms of sheer memory and calculating powers. 
Imitation and knowledge gathering alone 
cannot fulfil the purpose of being human. To 
what extent we are ready to push human aspir- 
ations and enlighten ourselves with what we 
are capable of beyond the dimension of intel- 
lect, would determine how well we tame this 
powerful beast of superhuman intellect. 


Beyond the Intellect: Inspiration 


So the question naturally arises: what is there 
beyond intellect? The lowest instrument of 
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knowledge is instinct, highly developed in ani- 
mals. Then comes reasoning which is most highly 
developed in a human being. Instinct is adequate 
in animals as their sphere of action is limited to 
fulfilling their survival needs. Once their sur- 
vival challenges are overcome, they do not as- 
pire for higher pursuits. However, when it comes 
to humans, we notice that although common 
people are usually caught up in making their ends 
meet, meeting their survival needs alone does not 
satisfy them. Once the struggle for existence is 
overcome, one’s intellectual faculties start posing 
curiosity challenges, which have resulted in great 
discoveries and inventions throughout human 
history including the digital world and AI. 

Yet, even intellectual pursuits hit an adamantine 
obstacle when we start questioning the reason be- 
hind our existence and that of the universe. Reason 
cannot reach there and it itself becomes unreasona- 
ble. Logic becomes, to quote Swami Vivekananda, 
an ‘argument in a circle: Swamiji says: 

This world, this universe which our senses feel, 

or our mind thinks, is but one atom, so to say, 

of the Infinite, projected on to the plane of con- 
sciousness; and within that narrow limit, de- 
fined by the network of consciousness, works 
our reason, and not beyond. Therefore, there 
must be some other instrument to take us be- 
yond, and that instrument is called inspiration.” . 


The realm of inspiration, lying beyond the intel- 
lect, alone is true intelligence as it offers wisdom 
and does not contradict the preceding stages of 
instinct and reason. 


Propitiating the Digital Gods 
for Spiritual (R)evolution 


So long as there are inspired men and women 
in this world, AI or any other form of advanced 
intellect cannot bring the whole world to ruin. 
However, inspiration is not an everyday oc- 
currence and the whole purpose of leading a 
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spiritual life is to make our body and mind fit for 
receiving inspiration from the superconscious 
realm, thus leading us to the supreme goal of 
Self-realisation. 

Spiritual practices require time and energy 
irrespective of one’s station in life. Since both 
are limited in supply, we do not have the luxury 
of gradual evolution. What we need is an inner 
revolution! In Vedic times, people would pro- 
pitiate the gods to fulfil their desires pertaining 
to this world and the next. Similarly, we could 
use Al and other digital ‘gods’ in our daily life to 
save these two precious but limited resources— 
time and energy, and race through our journey 
from reason to inspiration, consciousness to su- 
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perconsciousness, from human to God. eNe 
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Evolution of Meditation Research: 


Perspectives from 


Contemplative Neuroscience 


Swami Paramashivananda 


1. Introduction 
T THE DAWN OF THE 20th century (April 
1900), Swami Vivekananda delivered a 
powerful lecture titled ‘Meditation’ in 
San Francisco, California, where he proclaimed: 
“The power of meditation gets us everything. ... It is 
through the power of meditation all scientific facts 
are discovered today. ... Therefore, the practice of 
meditation is the great scientific method of know- 
ledge. There is no knowledge without the power of 
meditation.” It is imperative that meditation as 
a contemplative science should be studied and 
researched, because it serves as a basis for gener- 
ating invaluable scientific knowledge beneficial 
to human society. 

In the Eastern culture, meditation as a spir- 
itual practice had always been a subjective sci- 
ence and the focus of internal research in the 
Yogic, Vedantic, and Buddhistic traditions. 
In contrast, the Western world has always fa- 
voured the empirical method of gaining know- 
ledge through outer experience, which when 
applied to the mind, has led to the rise of cog- 
nitive sciences. The benefit of an objective ap- 
proach is that competent observers can observe 
and evaluate the authenticity of the experience, 
thereby improving the methodology—while 
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with a subjective approach it is difficult to judge 
since the experience is private to oneself.* 

Contemplative neuroscience is the use of cog- 
nitive neuroscience to study contemplative prac- 
tices like meditation, yoga, and other spiritual 
disciplines. With the advent of the study of brain 
activity utilising neuroelectric and neuroimag- 
ing techniques, meditation has become a research 
topic for contemplative neuroscience. This has fa- 
cilitated elaborate objective studies with a detailed 
scientific classification of existing meditation prac- 
tices along with the systematic testing of various 
meditation techniques to resolve the neural ac- 
tivity in the brain during the time of meditation. 

The scope of this article is limited to review- 
ing meditation research from the perspective of 
spirituality practised in contemplative traditions 
and not as clinical practice for general well-be- 
ing. The reason is that in the modern context, 
meditation is being proposed and taught in clini- 
cal settings to bring about physical well-being, 
mental well-being, and to enhance cognitive and 
affective skills, while in the traditional context, 
physical and mental well-being are pre-requisites 
to begin meditation practice.’ 


2. Meditation—Scientific Definition 
and Scientific Classification 
2.1. Scientific Definition 


Contemplative practices across a variety of re- 
ligious traditions over the years with further 
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Westernisation have made meditation a ‘generic’ 
term. Even regular meditation practitioners 
would have difficulty in characterising medita- 
tion either as a ‘method/technique’ or a ‘state/ 
experience. The popular media coverage of 
meditation globally has further diluted the 
understanding of the meditative practice by at- 
tributing simplified cognitive functions such as 
relaxation, reflection, and attention as medita- 
tion. The key issue with neuroscientific research 
of meditation was the lack of an operational def- 
inition among researchers.’ 

So, a working definition for meditation was 
proposed, which would help evaluate qualitative 
aspects of meditation uniformly across neuro- 
scientific research. The neuroscientific literature 
had two popularly used definitions of medita- 
tion with one defining meditation essentially as 
a family of mental training techniques—for ex- 
ample, ‘focused attention’, ‘open monitoring’* ° 
known as ‘method’ definition, while the other 
group has defined meditation by reference to the 
enhanced experiential states that arise from the 
use of methods—for example, ‘non-dual aware- 
ness’* known as the ‘state definition’. 

Based on the scientific hypothesis devised’, 
the following definition had been proposed:* 
Meditation is defined as a family of complex 
practices! in cognitive, affective (or) non-cogni- 
tive/non-affective" domain that is deployed by 
volition intrinsically/extrinsically” from a nor- 
mal baseline state’ with the intention" of attain- 
ing an enhanced mental state” as a short-term™"/ 
long-term®™ outcome. 

(Notes for the definition: (i) Methods may 
contain concentration, mindfulness, focused 
awareness, passive observation, memorisation, 
and repetition of certain words, self-inquiry, 
contemplation, imagination, visualisation, and 
perception of sounds, lights, and bodily sensa- 
tions. (ii) Non-cognitive/Non-affective directed 
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methods create an enhanced empty state that is 
devoid of phenomenological content. (iii) Ex- 
cluding hypnotic methods and usage of mind- 
altering substances. (iv) Intrinsic (Independent) 
means ‘Self-guided’ while Extrinsic (Dependent 
on outside person/process) means ‘being exter- 
nally guided’ (v) Pre-meditative stage of nor- 
mal waking/resting consciousness, where one 
is mentally occupied with mundane thoughts, 
feelings, and regular activities of daily life. (vi) 
Deployment of a particular method doesn’t ne- 
cessarily guarantee success in attaining to an en- 
hanced mental state. (vii) Commonly known as 
meditative state—an altered state of conscious- 
ness with focus, calmness, detachment, insight, 
emotion, bliss, emptiness, and so on. (viii) Short 
term outcome—the ‘state effect’ with experi- 
ences that immediately transpires during the 
meditation practice. (ix) Long term outcome— 
the ‘trait effect’ that makes permanent changes 
to the personality trait of the person after mul- 
tiple meditation sessions.) 


2.2. Scientific Classification 


With the complexity and diversity of meditation 
techniques, researchers were facing taxonomic 
difficulties in classifying meditation. Failure 
to distinguish various meditation practices is 
similar to the usage of the generic terminology 
‘vehicle’ with the presumption that it refers to 
‘car, truck; or ‘van; as if they are all essentially 
one and the same. Over the decade of neurosci- 
entific research, the following three categories 
were proposed:*? 

(a) FA (Focused Attention) 

(b) OM (Open Monitoring) 

(c) NDA (Non-Dual Awareness) 


2.2.1. FA (Focused Attention) Meditation 


FA meditation involves focusing and sustain- 
ing selective attention on a specific mental 
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or sensory activity such as a repeated sound 
(mantra), an imagined/visualised image 
(chosen visual deity), or a bodily sensation 
caused, for instance by respiration (focus on 
breathing). When distractions arise and atten- 
tion wanders away from the chosen activity, a 
practitioner is generally instructed to recognise 
this mind wandering and to subsequently dis- 
engage the attention from the distraction and 
redirect attention to the intended activity. FA 
meditation is often used as a basic and foun- 
dational practice (Dharana), with the goal of 
training various aspects of attentional control 
before undertaking more advanced or specific 
practices.’ An example of FA meditative prac- 
tice is mantra-based meditation similar to the 
one practised by monks and devotees of the 


Ramakrishna Order. 


2.2.2. OM (Open Monitoring) Meditation 


OM meditation involves non-reactive and non- 
judgemental monitoring of the content of on- 
going experiences, without focusing on any 
specific object or activity. The initial use of FA 
meditation is to calm the mind and reduce dis- 
tractions. As FA advances, the monitoring skill 
becomes the main point of transition into OM 
practice.’ Examples of OM meditative practices 
are Theravada Vipassana meditation and Bud- 
dhistic mindfulness-based meditation. 


2.2.3. NDA (Non-dual Awareness) 
Meditation 


NDA meditations (Pure consciousness func- 
tioning with experiences) employ a non-dual- 
istic orientation that relies on a background 
awareness that precedes conceptualisation and 
intentionality and is inherently free from the 
dualistic subject-object construct." " They 
facilitate experiencing the natural unity, free 
from opposing dualities such as, for example, 
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inside-outside, self-other, and good-bad.° 
NDA meditations do not typically involve in- 
tentional effort, while FA and OM meditations 
rely on some degree of effort, which decreases 
with proficiency, leading to effortlessness in 
more advanced stages.” 

“There are two aspects of non-duality: (a) 
non-duality without experiential content, also 
known as “pure consciousness” in Vedanta or 
“isolated clear light” in Tibetan Buddhism; 
which is Absolute only; and (b) non-duality 
with full experiential content; a.k.a “open pres- 
ence” in Tibetan Buddhism, Saguna Brahman of 
Vedanta, in other words, the unity of Absolute 
and the Relative.’ 


3. Meditation—Neuroscientific Research 
and Neurophenomenology 


3.1. Neuroscientific Research and 
Neurophenomenology 


With the advent of cognitive neuroscience, 
meditation has been transformed into a con- 
templative science to provide the scientific 
community with a mechanistic model of how 
meditation works in correlation with neural 
activity in the brain. Further, the combination 
of ‘first-person descriptions’ of subjective ex- 
perience, intrinsically obtained from ‘medita- 
tion states, with ‘third person data’ acquired 
extrinsically from neuroelectric/neuroimaging 
data of the brain has resulted in a new research 
methodology called nxeurophenomenology that 
attempts to evaluate and understand the quali- 
tative aspect of meditation practice with higher 
accuracy.’* ® Thus, the modern neuroscientific 
research of meditation, which adopts neuroelec- 
tric and neuroimaging methods to map the brain 
activations during meditation, applies neurophe- 
nomenology to bridge subjective experiences 
with objective neural states (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1: Abstract representation of neurophenomenology 
that bridges the individual's subjective experiences with 
objective neural states 


3.1.1. Neuroelectric Signature 
of Meditation 


EEG (Electroencephalogram) signal is a pos- 
sible objective measure of meditation ability 
since electric signals are sensitive to medita- 
tion changes and thereby modifying the neural 
correlates associated with meditation.” Since 
each meditation category could be identified 
by a unique cognitive process, attempts have 
been made to associate meditation categories 
with unique EEG signatures.? While deriv- 
ing the meditation signature, studies indicate 
that meditation technique, meditative experi- 
ence, individual length of practice, and personal 
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Figure 2: Human Brain waves 


characteristics play a significant role and produce 
a unique signature.'”"” 

An example of the neuroelectric signature of 
meditation is that which is experienced by long- 
term meditation practitioners. They exhibit high 
amplitude synchronised gamma waves which in- 
dicate ‘highest quality of meditation by an expert 
meditator’*° (Figure 2) (This doesn’t mean gamma 
waves are always indicators of highest quality of 
meditation as these waves are also observed in 
some epileptic seizures.) In a neurophenomeno- 
logical sense, these give a subjective impression of 
fusion of subject and object with ‘dissolution of 
boundaries’ or transcendence including the per- 
ception of unity and coherence.” (Zable r) 


Experiential aspect (Subjective) 


signature 


Experience of ‘dissolution of bound- 
aries’ or transcendence, including the 
perception of unity and coherence. 


regions. 


Table 1: Neuroelectric signature of meditation (long-term meditators) 
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Figure 3: fMRI Scanning 


3.1.2. Neuroimaging Signature 
of Meditation 


fMRI (Functional Magnetic Resonance Im- 
aging) utilises the underlying principle of MRI 
(Magnetic Resonance Imaging) to produce 
high-resolution representations of neural ac- 
tivity over time (Figure 3). fMRI technology 
takes advantage of the signal intensity of hae- 
moglobin within the brain—the protein in the 
blood that carries oxygen to cells. The ability to 
examine changes in oxygen metabolism in the 
brain over time serves as an indirect measure of 
neural activity. fMRI can produce images with a 
high spatial resolution (the ability to map neural 
activity in the exact location of the brain) of less 
than a millimetre and can enable us to identify 
the activations/deactivations in the brain with 
higher location accuracy.” 

DMN (Default Mode Network) is a group 
of anatomically separate regions in the brain 
that are active when the brain is involved in 
mind wandering, mental rumination, autobio- 
graphical memory, and self-reflection.” The 
major nodes of DMN involve mPFC (medial 
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PreFrontal Cortex), ACC (Anterior Cingulate 
Cortex), PCC (Posterior Cingulate Cortex), 
and PCU (Precuneus).* *+ In a typical medita- 
tion session, the meditator is cyclically involved 
in the following four states that involve mind- 
wandering, awareness of mind-wandering, shift- 
ing back to meditation, and sustaining focus” 
(Figure 4). While scanning the brain of a medi- 
tation practitioner using fMRI, the PCC and 
PCU were activated when the practitioner’s 
mind was wandering.” The impact of FA medi- 
tation and OM meditation was studied in long- 
term meditators and it was found out that main 
nodes of DMN were deactivated in the case of 
experienced meditators.” Deactivation in PCC 
and PCU seems to be a neuroimaging signature 
of a meditative state (Table 2). 


Posterior cingulate Deactivation in PCC 
and PCU 


cortex (PCC) and 
precuneus (PCU) 


Table 2: Neuroimaging signature of meditation 
(long-term meditators) 
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SHIFT 


MIND WANDERING | 


ALERT 


Figure 4: FA meditation state machine [15, 25] 


4. Research on Visualisation in 
Meditation Practice 


4.1. Visualisation Based Meditation 
Visualisation based meditations are common in 
contemplative practices across Hinduism and 
Buddhistic traditions. As one of the Hindu Tan- 
tric yoga traditions, the practice of meditation 
involves focusing on the internal visualisation 
of a chosen deity with mantra repetition typi- 
cally sitting in Padmasana or lotus posture with 
closed eyes. The meditator attempts to visual- 
ise the chosen image deity, thereby cultivating 
FOCUS while at the same time MONITOR for dis- 
traction. The practitioner SHIFTS attention back 
to the visualisation when MIND WANDERING 
is ALERTED by an individual’s meta-awareness 
(Figure 4). The mantra recitation engages verbal- 
isation that augments the effects of visualisation 
which otherwise could lead to mind-wandering”* 
due to auditory absence during visualisation, 
especially in novice meditators. A good com- 
parison is to observe engagement levels of an in- 
dividual who watches a silent movie where the 
individual tends to get distracted within short 
duration since visual engagement is only present 
while auditory engagement is absent. 
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4.2. Clarity and Stability in Visualisation- 
based Meditation 


In a visualisation meditation practice, the 
quality of the meditation is attributed to the 
stability and clarity of the visualisation. Clar- 
ity refers to the sharpness or vividness of the 
appearance of the chosen image, while stabil- 
ity refers to holding the focus on the chosen 
image without being distracted by wandering 
thoughts and sensory perceptions. According 
to earlier scientific research, the mentalisation 
of a visual image for a long time was thought to 
be impossible as the images will fade in a mat- 
ter of seconds because of the low capacity of 
visuospatial memory.” But, in a breakthrough 
scientific study conducted on long-term medi- 
tation practitioners, new findings indicated that 
monks were able to hold the visualisation for 
hours with high clarity and no major distrac- 
tion®® dispelling the myth that visual working 
memory cannot be enhanced. With repetitive 
practice, this manner of focused thinking and 
visualising can become habitual for practition- 
ers, instead of random mind wandering or men- 
tal rumination that occurs commonly during 
everyday activity.*® 
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5. Research on Factors Influencing 
Meditation—‘Person’ and ‘Practice’ 
Variables 


5.1. ‘Person’ and ‘Practice’ Variables 
Influencing Meditation 


The ‘Person’ variable indicates the character- 
istics of the meditator and the ‘Practice’ vari- 
able refers to the nature of specific meditation 
practice practised by the meditator. ‘Person’ 
variables include personality traits such as 
temperament and character, expectation and 
motivation of the meditator, meditation train- 
ing (details of meditation training including 
age at the commencement of training, type of 
training, regularity and duration of practice, 
preference for specific meditation practice). 
‘Practice’ variable indicates the detailed pro- 
cedure of the meditation practice that could 
be replicated, specific lineage or tradition that 
it is based upon, posture, eye attitude (open/ 
closed), and attention direction (visualisation, 
breathing, body sensations, auditory repetition, 
and so on). 


5.1.1. Personality Traits—Temperament 
and Character of the Meditator 


Specific temperament and personality traits 
seem to influence individuals engaged in a long- 
term meditation practice spanning their entire 
life* The scientific measure of personality and 
temperament (Temperament and Character In- 
ventory) have been shown to correlate with 
meditation performance.’+ 


5.1.2. Expectation and Motivation 
of the Meditator 


The expectation in meditation practitioners 
usually refers to a yearning for a certain feeling 
or experience or a higher state after the medi- 
tation practice. The continual anticipation of a 
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higher state/experience would often hinder the 
practice if things do not proceed as expected. 
For meditation practitioners, one of the help- 
ful ways to think about meditation is to pay 
attention to the means—the process of medi- 
tation where one learns to maintain focus and 
train one’s attention to be on the present-mo- 
ment experiences, rather than the end result 
of attaining to a higher state/experience. Add- 
itionally, the key to meditation is to accept all 
experiences with a non-judgemental and non- 
reactive attitude.* 


5.1.3. Effortful vs Effortless Practice 
by the Meditator 


One of the important aspects of meditation 
practice is the amount of effort utilised in attain- 
ing the meditation state. The initial meditation 
practice involves significant exertion required 
to maintain the focus for the entire period of 
meditation practice. The reason for exerting a lot 
of effort is often due to the higher tendency of 
mind-wandering, typically seen in novice medi- 
tators. Expert meditators who are at an advanced 
stage of practice, tend to use minimal energy to 
stay focused as their mind-wandering has con- 
siderably reduced due to their long-term prac- 
tice. One of the key factors distinguishing novice 
meditators from expert meditators is to check if 
they deploy an effortful or effortless practice re- 
spectively to attain the meditation state.’ 


5.1.4. Long-term Contemplative Practice 
vs Short-term Secular Practice 
by the Meditator 


Meditation has predominantly been established 
as a long-term contemplative practise within 
the boundaries of traditional centres of learn- 
ing with a proven time-tested system under the 
guidance of an experienced meditator. In many 
ancient traditions, the meditation technique 
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is taught to a disciple (student) by the Guru 
(experienced teacher), who understands the 
individual characteristics of the disciples and 
instructs them accordingly. But, in the modern 
digital age, with the expansion of short-term 
fast-tracked secular meditation approaches with 
limited guidance from inexperienced instruc- 
tors, we do not find the comprehensive know- 
ledge and training system to deal with adverse 
experiences of meditation.** In the contempla- 
tive yogic traditions, Yama (abstentions/re- 
straints) and Niyama (observances/disciplines) 
are pre-requisites to practise meditation.” With- 
out attaining minimum purity of mind through 
Yama-Niyama, if one attempts to meditate for 
a longer period, concentration will converge on 
the impurities of the mind, which is dangerous 
in the early part of the contemplative life.** 


6. Research on Unifying Scientific Theory 
of Brain and Meditation 


A unifying scientific theory of the mind, brain, 
and behaviour, has been missing until more re- 
cently.” An eminent neuroscientist, Karl Fris- 
ton, whose theory of ‘Free Energy principle’*° 
(and predictive processing using Bayesian ap- 
proach) is gaining greater scientific traction, 
and this might be the most all-encompassing 
idea since Charles Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection.” 

The second law of thermodynamics states 
that the universe proceeds towards entropy or 
dissolution, but living organisms resist it by 
maintaining themselves as a separate entity from 
their environment.*' To survive, an organism 
(brain in neuroscience) has to be proactive by 
retrieving its past experiences from the memory 
to interpret the stream of sensory information 
that is being directed at them so as to predict 
the immediately relevant future.** To improve 
its predictions, the brain attempts to minimise 
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the difference between its predictions and the 
sensory input information (that is, free energy 
or prediction error). 

Let us try to understand this concept with 
the help of an example. In a game of cricket, a 
batsman facing a delivery from a pace-bowler 
(in order to avoid losing the wicket) has to pro- 
actively do a quick mental scan and assess the 
various types of deliveries (reverse swing, yorker, 
slow-ball) that the bowler has bowled in the 
past. Now, while the bowler bowls, the batsman 
(with external eyes) gets real-time visual sensory 
data such as the bowler’s speed of releasing the 
ball, the direction of the ball delivery, and cor- 
relate these with the bowler’s type of deliveries 
bowled in the past. With this comparison, the 
batsman makes a prediction about the type of 
delivery expected from the bowler so that the 
batsman can adapt and bat accordingly with a 
minimum ‘expected surprise’ (when the predic- 
tion error is minimal), 

Having a mind that is constructed based on 
past experiences is beneficial in many circum- 
stances, since it is adapted to align the individ- 
ual’s needs within its environment. Yet, a mind 
that too often dwells into habitual thinking pat- 
terns becomes stubborn and rigid, and is not 
flexibly adapted to changing situations. 

Meditation does exactly the opposite— 
aims at deconstructing the mind from within, 
allows one to experience things afresh, and en- 
ables one not to be determined by acquired 
mental habits thereby emphasising the re- 
duction of habitually generating predictions 
based on past experience. FA, OM, and NDA 
meditations gradually bring the practitioner 
more into the present moment, thereby re- 
ducing the mental ruminations from the past 
and inhibiting deep predictive processing in 
the brain. In addition, meditation enables in- 
sights or Aha! moments (A good example of 
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an Aha! moment is the famous chemist August 
Kekule’s vision of a snake biting its tail, a dream 
that supposedly revealed the true structure of 
the benzene ring). These instantiate fact-free 
learning which involves the discovery of a so- 
lution, idea, or perspective without new infor- 
mation.” Overall, meditation in contemplative 
traditions provides greater insights into the 
purpose of life by deconditioning the predic- 
tive mind, which typically projects the past 
onto the present. 


7. Overemphasis of Neuroscientific 
Studies in Meditation Research 


Modern-day meditation research is a multi-dis- 
ciplinary field where philosophy, spirituality, 
and STEM (Science Technology Engineering 
Medicine) subjects such as psychology, neuro- 
science, signal/image processing, and deep 
learning are involved. But many times, neuro- 
scientific explanations (even when neuroscience 
information is irrelevant to the logic of the ex- 
planation) are more persuasive to the common 
people (and even non-neuroscience experts) 
and they supersede alternative better explan- 
ations given in other fields such as philosophy 
or psychology.* For neuroscience experts, 
this is not the case, as they disregard neuro- 
scientific evidence if it is not relevant to the 
explanation.* 

As the foundation of neuroscience is built 
upon the idea of a material basis of the mind,*+ 
the brain has taken centre stage, rooted in neu- 
robiological and neurochemical aspects.** One 
of the objectives of meditation in the contem- 
plative traditions is to move away from gross 
matter and observe the subtler phenomena. 
But the neuroscientific studies may be doing 
the opposite by swaying the meditation prac- 
titioner to ideate on the ‘material brain’ rather 
than the ‘subtler mind’ 
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8. Future Directions 

In the past two decades, meditation research has 
come a long way from the infant phase to the 
adolescent phase. In recent years, meditation 
and contemplative neuroscience have formed 
a powerful alliance, each supporting and re- 
inforcing the other.** At this stage, neuroscience 
doesn’t yet explain the spiritual aspects of medi- 
tation, but it gives a unique understanding of 
meditation by offering insight into the medi- 
tative processes that could actually help in im- 
proving the meditation practice. With this 
collaborative approach, the contemplative neuro- 
sciences have evolved rapidly and need to expand 
their research onto meditation-related experi- 
ences that defy conventional scientific logic. This 
would help a meditation practitioner recognise 
ways to deepen the spiritual experience and con- 
tinue a disciplined approach to meditation,** in 
the quest for realisation of the ultimate Reality. 


9. Conclusion 


Since the dawn of human civilisation, human 
beings have had an uncanny capacity to develop 
innovations that are double-edged swords— 
which can both benefit and harm humanity.*” As 
with any innovation, one finds time and again a 
conflict between dual forces entering the human 
race with one group favouring the innovation 
while the other group disapproving it. With a 
simple analogy of fire that helps in our everyday 
cooking but can burn our home if not vigilant, 
a better approach at this juncture is to encour- 
age multi-disciplinary meditation research and 
thereby practising meditation so that it provides 
insight in understanding the fundamental pur- 
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pose and essence of human existence. Oe 
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Dr Alan Hunter 


E MAY NOTICE our breathing when 
it is obstructed by something like a 
bad cold, or perhaps when we prac- 
tise breathing exercises. Breathing seems an in- 
dividual, personal activity: we know intimately 
that our life depends on it. Yet we sometimes ex- 
perience a wider perspective. Walking in a forest 
or ona hillside, we may notice that virtually all ex- 
istence is breathing: every human, every animal, 
every tree, and every plant. Even most bacteria 
and fungi survive by different kinds of respiration, 
which form a part of the cycle of gas exchange in 
the atmosphere. My personal breathing is an in- 
finitesimally small aspect of a vast process. 
Equally, the personal water flow in my body, 
so essential to me, is barely a drop in the hydro- 
logical cycle of oceans, rivers, clouds, and subter- 
ranean reservoirs that flows through every living 
being. Yet, I seem to feel that my intelligence or 
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my spiritual cognitions, if I have any, are rather 
personal; if I acknowledge its connectivity, it is 
probably with other people like my teachers, fa- 
vourite authors, or friends. We know that breath 
and water have a universal vastness, yet we seem to 
feel most of the time that intelligence and aware- 
ness are restricted to ourselves and the people we 
admire. Perhaps, we have just become blind to the 
vast expanses of the ocean of consciousness. 


Super-complex Problems 


In a previous article “New Era, New Dimension’ 
(Prabuddha Bharata, May 2021), I suggested 
ways in which we humans might unblock our 
potential for a higher dimension of intelligence. 
For example, we may be able to re-programme 
atrophied neural networks; integrate aware- 
ness with morality; move on from our fixed as- 
sumptions; and listen to the wisdom of nature. 
We do urgently need to improve our under- 
standing and capacity to act. Many issues faced 
by human society today are intense, destructive, 
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unpredictable, and persistent. Various terms 
are used to refer to such issues: super-complex, 
Social Mess, or ‘wicked’ in the sense of resistance 
to the solution. Some characteristics are that 
each problem is essentially unique; stakeholders 
have widely diverging interests and approaches; 
partial solutions are likely to create further prob- 
lems; there is no central authority; mistakes are 
very costly, and those seeking to solve the prob- 
lems are also creating and maintaining them. 

The pressures and fracture lines are well- 
known: food and water insecurity, environ- 
mental degradation, pandemics, climate change, 
fundamentalist politics, growing wealth dispari- 
ties, and the like. It seems likely that maintaining 
peaceful and equitable societies in the coming 
decades will become ever more problematic; 
not least because technologies, economies, and 
populations are global, whereas most institu- 
tions and legal systems are national. 

Humans are smart in many ways, but the ad- 
vent of machine intelligence has clarified some of 
the limitations that are inherent to our species, 
or that we impose on ourselves. For example, 
compared to networked computers, all humans 
have very tiny memory capacity, slow calcula- 
tions, partial access to data, and limited cooper- 
ation between different factions. Cognitions 
may be distorted by emotion or politics or other 
biases. We cannot use our brains after death, so 
much learning is lost. And we are often trying to 
solve problems that we are also creating. 

Therefore, much decision-making, not least 
in the area of complex social issues, is sub- 
standard and far from optimal. The use of war 
to resolve disagreements, for example, is almost 
always immensely destructive while producing 
few long-term benefits for any party. The corona 
pandemic highlighted many structural weak- 
nesses in the management of a global medical 
emergency. The virus itself was relatively simple 
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to understand, at least in the terms used by allo- 
pathic medical science, but very few government 
structures proved up to the task of providing ad- 
equate protection for their populations. Maybe 
our restricted, heavily individualised view of 
the nature of intelligence contributes to causing 
these problems and failing to resolve them. 


New Frontiers of Intelligence 


Does the digital age allow us to explore new 
frontiers of intelligence? I believe it does, but 
so far only in limited ways. Here it may not be 
the place to move into terrain, until now the 
preserve of science fiction. However, the digital 
age has already multiplied human capacity for 
receiving and emitting electromagnetic waves. 
It is not impossible that humans will fulfil the 
dreams or nightmares of science fiction writers at 
some point in the future: we may find ourselves 
in communication with entities from beyond the 
solar system. Such contact would probably lead 
to a thorough revision of our most fundamental 
ideas and capabilities. Until recently, this pos- 
sibility was dismissed as cranky or conspirato- 
rial by mainstream institutions, but it is being 
treated a little more seriously by the 2020s. 

However, irrespective of ET communication, 
humans are now in a position to enhance their 
intelligence and decision-making, far beyond 
what they could achieve in previous generations. 
Any such enhancement will be a two-edged 
sword: we might improve planetary well-be- 
ing, or unfortunately, we may use the new op- 
portunities to further damage each other and 
other species. Most likely, we will do both at the 
same time. This enhancement may arise in part 
through greater individual intelligence, perhaps 
provoked by the better opportunities for educa- 
tion and scholarly activity, personal reflection, 
meditation, or the emergence of religious or 
spiritual genius. 
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Beyond that, I believe that we may also be 
able to benefit from hybrid forms of intelligence: 
human-machine; human-plant; human-sub- 
atomic wave/particles; and many other possible 
combinations. Any of them may be an important 
step, at least in showing us the limitations that so 
far we tend to impose on ourselves. In fact, some 
of these processes have long been part of human 
culture, though under-acknowledged; maybe 
the time has come for more focused attention 
as technology advances. Most of these poten- 
tial advances are beyond the reach of most of us 
in the general population: they demand highly 
specialist education, laboratories, and funding. 
However, one or two are open to all of us in our 
own garden or local park. 

Artificial intelligence already far surpasses 
human beings in many modes of calculation and 
analysis. They can also, through intermediaries 
such as robots, drive physical operations such 
as production lines, financial transactions, and 
medical procedures. 

So decision-making in a broad sense can be 
radically improved by co-operation with ‘intel- 
ligent machines’ that process far more data than 
humans, and without human cognitive distor- 
tions. Co-operation with machines is already 
leading to increased use of AI or ‘Non-biological 
intelligence’, especially since AI is increasingly 
used to control robots, sensors, transport sys- 
tems, and other human-computer interfaces. A 
central question that arises is, how can powerful 
machine intelligence be directed towards human 
and environmental wellbeing, and not towards 
the self-interest of unaccountable elites or of the 
machines themselves?’ 

People with an interest in philosophy and 
spirituality may also consider if AI could play 
a role in cognition, for example, of universal 
truths. It will presumably become quite feasible 
for AI specialists to construct a ‘virtual Sage’ 
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creating a super-intelligent hybrid that responds 
to people with altruism and compassion, backed 
up by entire libraries of scriptural knowledge, 
cosmological, psychological, and philosophical 
expertise. I wonder what would be the differ- 
ences between an encounter with such a marvel, 
and with an ‘enlightened’ human? 


Plant and Animals 


Humans in recent centuries have generally taken 
an instrumental view of plants and fungi, that 
is, they are food for humans or animals, con- 
struction materials, contributions to attractive 
leisure spaces, or at least are useful to maintain 
a balance of gases in the atmosphere. A more 
sophisticated use is to explore their medicinal 
properties either as natural products or as ex- 
tracts and re-combinations. Likewise, our main 
connection with mountains is perhaps a chal- 
lenge for climbers, tourist resorts, or at the best 
as a natural heritage to be treasured as national 
parks and homes for local people. 

However, there is growing awareness that the 
plant life of this planet may have its own ‘intel- 
ligence’ that we can start to explore from con- 
temporary perspectives. There are some, though 
few, surviving indigenous traditions such as Sha- 
mans, native healers, and herbalists who feel that 
plants are intelligent life forms with which it is 
possible to ‘communicate’. For example, plants 
may ‘reveal’ solutions for community conflicts, 
or give spiritual guid- 
ance. Perhaps, the Japa- — 
nese tea ceremony could 
be considered in this 
light, where participants 
calm their minds and 
stimulate their reflective 
capacities in the com- 
pany of camellia sinensis We es 
(Camellia sinensis or tea 
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plant is a fast-growing shrub used to make most 
traditional caffeinated teas). 

The study of plants from a cultural perspec- 
tive, e¢hnobotany, reveals that traditional Indian 
culture is exceptionally rich in this respect.” 
Flora informs myths, rituals, meditation, and 
daily life: for example, the pipal, banyan, ashoka, 
tulsi, bilva, and coconut. The founding poems of 
Vedic culture celebrate soma, an entheogen and 
divine medicine plant: 


We have drunk Soma and become immortal; 
we have attained the light, the Gods discovered. 
... Absorbed into the heart, be sweet, O Indu, 
as a kind father to his son, O Soma. As a wise 
Friend to friend: do thou, wide-ruler, O Soma, 
lengthen out our days for living. These glorious 
drops that give me freedom have I drunk.’ 


I wonder, do the saints and sages who ven- 
erate these plants simply regard them as may be 
pretty but essentially insentient organisms? I 
doubt it. I believe they sense a deep innate intelli- 
gence, and they are wise enough to appreciate it. 

Although plants appear different from animals 
in many ways, at a deeper biological level they 
have numerous similarities; and where they dif- 
fer, they are often complementary." For example, 
plants have mitochondria, DNA, chromosomes, 
and sugars, and they need light, air, and water. 
They respond to sun and moon. Many of them 
have male and female characteristics. They re- 
produce, move and breathe: in the case of plants, 
exhaling oxygen and taking in carbon dioxide 
during photosynthesis, the reverse of the animal 
process, balances the terrestrial atmosphere. 

A key function of plants is to receive electro- 
magnetic waves (light) and transform them into 
physical form through the process of photosyn- 
thesis: light energy becomes chemical energy. 
The process is mediated by chlorophyll which 


allows minerals from the earth, water, and air 
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together with warmth and light from the sun 
to manifest as sugars and other components of 
plant life. These are the foundations of almost 
all food for animals including humans. Hae- 
moglobin is complementary, in animal physi- 
ology, to chlorophyll in plants: it mediates 
respiration and helps convert sugars to move- 
ment and warmth. Incidentally, we see that the 
ancient concept of the elements—earth, water, 
fire, air—is perfectly illustrated by the life-cycle 
of plants and animals. Even Aristotle, a rather 
down-to-earth and logical scholar, believed that 
plants have some kind of ‘soul’ albeit of a differ- 
ent kind from animals and humans. 

Similar observations could be made about 
other aspects of life on earth, and beyond earth. 
Ancient cultures had tremendous respect for the 
spiritual components of animal intelligence. Until 
recently, humans made some assumptions, which 
may seem ridiculous to us now, that animals are 
less intelligent than humans, because they do 
not perform well at many tasks that humans do 
easily! It would of course be equally logical to 
assert that humans are less intelligent than birds 
because they do not fly so well, or than squir- 
rels, because they cannot climb trees so fast. At 
least scientists are moving forward, for example, 
having discovered that some birds deploy innate 
GPs far in advance of any human. But more fun- 
damentally, indigenous cultures all report free 
and meaningful communication with animal 
intelligences, usually translated as ‘animal spirits. 

We might consider many other claims and 
beliefs, for example, the teachings and blessings 
of rivers, mountains, planets, and stars. Again, 
India by itself would provide a treasury of ex- 
amples. And many other treasuries are there to 
be seen in Australia, the Americas, and Africa. 

In short, plants and animals are totally in- 
tegrated, complementary, and balanced in the 
great harmony of the biosphere. Is it reasonable 
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to assume that only one species (human) is in- 
telligent, inherently valuable, possibly spiritual, 
while the others (plants, animals, rivers, moun- 
tains) are just useful objects to be exploited? 

It is probable that in the near future, there will 
be stronger links between plant intelligence and 
AL-assisted investigations. For example, com- 
puters, robots and nano-technology will be more 
able to explore the internal systems of plants; 
and they may also use biological (organic plant) 
materials as AI components.’ However, we do 
not need to wait for results. The natural cosmos 
is all around us, all the time. 


Hybrid Intelligence 


Conventional scientists and media influenced 
by them may have strong objections to anything 
that sounds like ‘new age’ pseudo-science or 
similar. However, it is worth bearing in mind 
that highly reputable scientists and philosophers 
now strongly reject the idea, prevalent in the 
West at least in the industrial age, that intelligent 
consciousness is somehow tied to and emanates 
from the human brain. They call this assump- 
tion scientism or physicalism, and believe it is out- 
moded: physicalism itself, and all that derives 
from it, is pseudo-scientific. 

One alternative perspective is that intelligent 
consciousness is inherent in and fundamental to 
the cosmos, perhaps in the form of “Conscious- 
ness Units, which interact with quantum waves 
and then particles, eventually manifesting a per- 
ceptible cosmos. (Of course, the words ‘Unit’ 
and ‘Interact’ are only taken as metaphors or 
hints, the process would be indescribable.) This 
image suggests that the term ‘hybrid intelligence’ 
should also convey the sense that, while its mani- 

festations may be hybrids, intelligence itself is fun- 
damental and unitary. Human consciousness is 
an unimaginably tiny component ofa highly in- 
tegrated intelligent responsive cosmos that does 
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not exclude plants, animals, rivers, mountains, 
stars, and galaxies; and certainly does not priori- 
tise one species over others.° 

Recent decades have seen many human tra- 
gedies unfolding. Alongside, there has been the 
tragedy of the loss of biodiversity, leading to 
the designation ‘age of extinction’. We all know 
that humans have been very busy and success- 
ful, especially since the discovery of petroleum, 
in trashing forests, rivers, oceans, and even the 
atmosphere and beyond. 

Among all the losses that this entails, one is 
the loss of communication, or communion, with 
realities greater than our species. Considering 
the digital age, in many respects, digital tech- 
nology has increased the pace of this destruc- 
tion, without fundamentally challenging it. 
Perhaps, the essential functioning mode of con- 
ventional computer transistors—on or off—is 
a good metaphor for black and white thinking, 
even of a species that sees intelligence in itself 
and nowhere else. 

However, there are positive signs that the 
digital age itself is passing: for example, con- 
temporary developments using qubits in mi- 
croscopy and astronomy might make for a more 
flexible worldview among the scientific commu- 
nity. Quantum technology may make it easier 
to explore a notion of ‘hybrid intelligence’, once 
again positioning human consciousness as a de- 
rivative fraction of an intelligent and creative 
cosmos. In other words, to create a meaningful 
era—whether digital or post-digital—we need a 
wise cosmovision, shared and personal. 

One advantage of the digital age is that we 
have access to some information about visions 
of the cosmos created by our wise ancestors: 
shamanic, Vedic, alchemical, and many others. 
Tragically, we have trashed the purity of the en- 
vironments where they were nurtured, by com- 
mercialisation and pollution, so we are mostly 
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confined to second-hand written accounts. Still, 
we can at least release our consciousness beyond 
the horizons of physicalism and materialism. 
One of the great temples of Asia is Toji in 
Kyoto, Japan. It is the home of a Vajrayana Bud- 
dhist school that originated in India, was trans- 
mitted to China, and thence taken to Japan by 
the monk Kukai in the 9th century of the com- 
mon era; since then it has become the Shingon 
(mantra) school, now a powerful element in 
Japanese Buddhism.’ The visitor to Toji is ad- 
vised to visit first the Main Hall, in which are 
enshrined the Medicine Buddha, Bhaisajyaguru; 
the solar and lunar deities Suryaprabha, Radi- 
ant Sun and Candraprabha, Radiant Moon; and 
twelve protector yakshas, Heavenly Generals. 
Next, to visit the Lecture Hall, which is not as 
one might suppose, a hall for seniors to lecture 
young monks or laypeople. Rather, it houses 
a three-dimensional mandala of Buddhas, Bo- 
dhisattvas, Vidyarajas, and Dharmapalas: the 
Buddhist tantric cosmos in full manifestation. 
The mandala itself is the teaching. And why 
pray in the hall of the Medicine Buddha? I was 
told that first, it is most important to heal one- 
self. If not, one simply carries one’s own phys- 
ical and emotional ailments into the presence of 
the doctrine; one receives the teaching through 
the blurred lenses of self-pity. Self-healing is the 
starting point, the path to Self-knowledge. 
Bhaisajyaguru is usually depicted holding a 
bowl of medicinal nectar, amrita. That means, all 
suffering has a remedy. Fortunately, many visions 
of the cosmos provide us with remedies, meta- 
physical and physical. For example, Tibetans tell 
us of a great medicinal tree with eight roots and 
a thousand branches that grow on the highest 
slopes of Mount Meru. Its leaves and roots hold 
sure remedies for all ills, starting with our ail- 
ments in the subtle and causal bodies. Equally 
the Taoist tradition in China is inseparable from 
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the use of elixirs, both herbal preparations and 
internal alchemy. Plants, rivers, mountains, and 
stars may also be living healers, as well as the kind 
doctors and nurses we meet in our hospitals. If 
we can start by making a sincere pilgrimage to 
healing powers like these, we can confidently 
face this digital age and whatever follows it. 

I would like to thank any reader who has had 
the patience to read through this long article. 
After I wrote it, I realised the whole argument is 
far better made in just two words, beloved of Sri 
Ramana Maharshi: Arunachala Shiva. aN 
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Enriching Life through Holy Trio 
in the Digital World 


DrT GK Murthy 


The Digital World is Tantalising 
and Beguiling 

ATURE HAS ENDOWED humans with 

five (transmitting-receiving ) senses and 

the mind to lead an internally and ex- 
ternally well connected, balanced, and harmoni- 
ous life. If these need to be engaged in a balanced 
and controlled way, life may be tough in the be- 
ginning, but the end will be like mectar. On the 
other hand, uncontrolled, over-indulgence of the 
senses may be absorbing and nectar-like in the be- 
ginning but the end is bound to be a lunatic life. 
It is interesting to see that nature has chosen an 
optimised analogue transmitting-receiving phe- 
nomenon (touch, hear, talk, see, taste, and so on) 
for inter and intra connectivity. With the advent 
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of metamorphosising technological develop- 
ments, especially in information gathering, stor- 
age, and distribution through digital systems and 
online platforms, a new world order has set in. 

Analogue systems are more or less extin- 
guished and digital has taken over. This gave 
humans many tools in leading an incredibly fast 
life. Digital technologies encompass all human 
endeavours, including deep space to deep-sea ac- 
tivities. A mobile phone which was thought of 
as a status symbol a few years ago has become an 
integral part of society today. Space-borne real- 
time, online and offline digital Geo-informa- 
tion and communication systems have opened 
a plethora of applications in diverse disciplines, 
thereby leading to new professional opportu- 
nities. In addition, the internet has become a 
fulcrum for digital entertainment. 

In fact, the internet is now a universal Guru. 
It is almost everyone’s experience that when a 
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child is told about some subject matter, the child 
immediately used to say “No, it is not correct be- 
cause the teacher said so and so. Now, the pre- 
sent-day children say to the teacher directly, that 
they are wrong because the internet guru says 
something different. What about elders and pro- 
fessionals? The scenario is not much different. 
These groups of people are rushing to the inter- 
net to find quick fixes, instead of mining their 
own minds for creative concepts. It reminds us 
of a story narrated by Sri Ramakrishna. The gist 
of the story is this: two friends meet on the road 
and one says to the second that he has seen so 
and so on his way. But the second friend refuses 
to accept this, saying that such a thing is not re- 
ported in the newspaper. Today’s newspaper is 
news streaming online. In the present scenario 
of the digital world, a sea change is being felt in 
humans, irrespective of age and gender, at indi- 
vidual, family, national, and global levels, often 
with disastrous consequences. 

Cyber-psychology is emerging. Now even 
the five senses are not adequate to absorb or en- 
gage the amount of online data flow. This result- 
ing digital world has become more like a forest 
where a variety of ecosystems coexist to give us 
a fruitful and purposeful journey. But, if one 
enters into this forest without proper under- 
standing, it may appear as amazing; but by the 
evening, when one is trying to find a way of exit, 
one will lose track and as a consequence, land up 
in confusion and chaos. It is like a bee anchored 
to a bewitching flower, that loses itself in the 
nectar of sweetness and gets self-trapped lead- 
ing to annihilation. 

Sri Shankaracharya had said a few cen- 
turies ago in Vivekachudamani: ‘Sabdajalam 
maharanyam-chitta bhramana karanam; the 
web of words is like a dense forest which merely 
causes the mind to wander’ In the present-day 
digital age, it is the dense forest of digital media 
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that is causing fear and anxiety. Due to this, mil- 
lions of people all over the globe are tossing in 
their beds, sleepless every night, leading to self- 
inflicted misery not only to themselves but also 
to others. They are chasing a wild goose of find- 
ing solutions to everything in a digital shop. 
Humans are getting disconnected from them- 
selves and from their surroundings. A deeper 
insight into this shows that it is not the tech- 
nology by itself that is the problem, but the pro- 
cess of adoption and the associated addiction. The 
object of addiction can be different in different 
situations, and for these, one or more senses are 
engaged. But in the digital world, invariably all 
the five senses along with the mind are hooked, 
more or less abreast. 

Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi, and Swami 
Vivekananda are the Holy Trio, who incarnated 
to enrich the lives of millions of people all over 
the globe through their lives and teachings. As 
a result, the illusions of mirages, for many, have 
been replaced with the cherishment of an oasis. 
In the digital world, the very recalling and con- 
templating life and teachings of the Holy Trio 
itself can be transformational. In order to illus- 
trate this, some incidents are recaptured from 
their lives. 


The Path of Dis-identification 


Sri Ramakrishna, the incarnation of this age, is 
incomprehensible to the ordinary human mind. 
With his arrival along with Holy Mother and 
his group of chosen disciples, a new chapter 
in human history commenced. For the scien- 
tific age, he demonstrated through his spiritual 
practice and realisation that the truth is one and 
everyone has one’s unique way of realising it. 
Sri Ramakrishna’s practical Vedanta that every 
Jiva or the individual soul is a personification 
of Shiva or God, though with a degree of differ- 


ence in Divine manifestation, gave anew hope to 
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humanity that taking human birth has a mean- 
ing and goal. Due to this, millions of people 
found solace in their lives, anchoring themselves 
to the goal of manifesting divinity within. Sri 
Ramakrishna struck a chord with all cross-sec- 
tions of people, including those who believed 
that they don’t have hope of getting out of their 
self-crafted spider web of life. Like a father, he 
carried millions of his wayward children on his 
shoulders to the safety of emancipation. 

Mahendranath Gupta was pious natured, 
well-educated, and was well-positioned as an 
illustrious teacher. But due to the trials and 
tribulations of life circumstances, he was under 
severe family stress, and was even contemplat- 
ing taking his life. Due to divine providence, he 
came under the fold of Sri Ramakrishna who 
transformed his life. Mahendranath Gupta 
then became a foremost house-holder disciple 
of the Master and until today, he is crowned 
as a jewel for his brilliance as an author of the 
Hagiography of Sri Ramakrishna called Sri Sri 
Ramakrishna Kathamrita (The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna in English). 

The life of Girish Chandra Ghosh is compar- 
able to the Himalayan mountains with many of 
its hills and dales. His life swung between ex- 
tremities of pleasures and pains. His multifa- 
ceted talents as an artist, on and off the stage, 
are unique. From this angle, he can be viewed 
as an investigative, innovative, and invigorating 
explorer in the forest of art. His life is a story of 
a person transformed from frustration to fascin- 
ation, in the hands of Sri Ramakrishna. Swami 
Chetanananda writes: 


Girsh Chandra Ghosh is just such an example 
of the transforming power of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Before he met Sri Ramakrishna, Girish Ghosh 
led a reckless, hedonistic life. He was a self- 
proclaimed libertine and a rebel against God. 
Yet he had a strong mind, and was a man of 
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tremendous heart. The turn that Sri Rama- 


krishna gave to Girish’s life is epitomized in a 
conversation that took place between them on 
December 14, 1884: 


Master: “Have faith in the Divine Mother 
and you will attain everything. 


Girish: ‘But Iam a sinner. 


Master: “The wretch who constantly harps 
on sin becomes a sinner: 


Girish: ‘Sir, the very ground where I used to 
sit would become unholy? 

Master: ‘How can you say that? Suppose a 
light is brought into a room that has been dark 
a thousand years; does it illumine the room lit- 
tle by little, or all in a flash? 


A little later Girish asked, “Tell me what I 
should do. 


Master: ‘Give God your power of attorney. 
Let him do whatever he likes.” 
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Girish heaved a sigh of relief and said to him- 
self: ‘Ah, now Iam saved. Now I shall be free like 
air, as power of attorney is given and God him- 
self will take care’ He was unaware of the trap 
he got in by the Master. One day Girish said in a 
trifling manner, ‘Yes, I will do this: “No, no; cor- 
rected the Master, ‘you must not speak in that 
dogmatic way. Suppose you will fail to do it. Say, 
God willing, I shall do it’ Girish understood that 
he had given up his freedom and made of himself 
the Master’s captive. 

Thenceforth, Girish tried to give up his idea 
of personal responsibility to become a willing 
instrument of the Divine will. This was a total 
transformation. This seed of giving power of at- 
torney has such a potency that it broke all barr- 
iers of resistance from Girsh Ghosh and finally 
evolved to become a big banyan tree of faith and 
surrender to Sri Ramakrishna. 


On January 1, 1886, Sri Ramakrishna felt strong 
enough to take a walk in the garden. It was a 
holiday, and many devotees had come from 
Calcutta to visit the Master that afternoon. He 
began walking slowly through the garden, and 
the devotees followed him. Suddenly, Sri Rama- 
krishna said to Girish, ‘well Girish, what have 
you found in that you proclaim me before all 
as an Incarnation?’ Falling to his knees before 
the Master and saluting him with folded hands, 
Girish responded with great emotion: “Who am 
I to speak of him? Even the sages Vyasa and Val- 
miki could find no words to measure his glory!” 


With this, his real-life drama unfolded 
and today, Girish Ghosh has etched a mark in 
human history. 

Equally was the illuminating episode of Ka- 
lipada, another person who had lost his way in 
life, and was saved by the Master. Sri Ramakrish- 
na’s love for humanity cannot be put into words, 
but can only be experienced. Millions of people 
were uplifted from their worldly slumber and 
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despondency by his grace. Sri Ramakrishna’s life 
is one of discernment and truth-seeking rather 
than accumulation of information. In the present 
digital information age, he is the source of inspir- 
ation for those who have drowned themselves in 
social platforms to wash off the dross. 


The Path of Conviction, ‘1 Have A Mother’ 


Mother knows how to cajole a restless child. Sri 
Sarada Devi, popularly known as Holy Mother, 
is the first disciple of Sri Ramakrishna but was 
formally worshipped by him as goddess Tripura- 
sundari. Swami Vivekananda wrote to Swami 
Shivananda, one of his brother disciples, from 
America in 1894: “Without Shakti, there is no 
regeneration for the world. ... Mother has been 
born to revive that wonderful Shakti in India; 
and making her the nucleus, once more will 
Gargis and Matreyis be born into this world.* He 
further said: “Brother! I shall show how to wor- 
ship the living Durga. ... When I am reminded of 
the Mother, I ejaculate, “What after all is Rama?” 
Brother, that is where my fanaticism lies. ... fie 
on him who has no devotion for the Mother!”* 
Swamiji with his extraordinary vision could see 
the Mother’s divinity. It is also everyone’s ex- 
perience that whosoever came to her fold could 
feel the uniqueness and warmth of the Mother. 
This is the reason why Swami Saradananda, an- 
other spiritual giant with an extraordinary mind, 
says: ‘I salute Sarada Devi, the embodiment of all 
knowledge, who exists in Sri Ramakrishna as the 
burning power of fire.”® 

Sri Ramakrishna, to a certain extent ex- 
tended his grace to seekers conditionally; but 
Holy Mother was so compassionate that she gave 
her blessing to one and all unconditionally say- 
ing: ‘I am the Mother of the wicked, as I am the 
Mother of the virtuous. Never fear. Whenever 
you are in distress just say to yourself, “I have a 
Mother”” This benevolent assurance became a 
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universal mantra. Many a wayward, fallen, and 
those who had lost their way in their lives found 
solace at the feet of Holy Mother and recouped. 
Innumerable are such incidents recorded in The 
Gospel of Holy Mother. The Holy Mother has 
demonstrated an extraordinary quality of de- 
tachment in her life. She was attached to Radhu, 
her orphaned niece, throughout her life, maybe 
to shield her own real nature. But towards the 
end of her earthly life, she deliberately detached 
herself from Radhu. This detachment is a great 
quality she is conveying to everyone who has got 
entangled with the digital world. 

Holy Mother was withdrawing from the 
world during her last days. A few days before the 
inevitable end, an old devotee named “Mother 
of Annapurna called into her room. When the 
lady expressed her fears about the future, the 
Holy Mother remarked: “Why do you fear? You 
have seen the Master. But I tell you one thing—if 
you want peace of mind, do not find faults with 
others. Rather see your own faults. Learn to make 
the whole world your own. No one is a stranger. 
The whole world is your own.” Finding any fault 
in the digital world may not auger well for our 
own benefit, but rather we should find our own 
fault of anchoring to the internet unhindered. 
This is a strong message from Holy Mother. For 
those who are struggling to achieve detachment 
in digital life, her example is uplifting. 


The Path of Self-Reliance 


The very look at any of the portraits of Swami 
Vivekananda gives us enormous self-confidence. 
Swamiji wanted scientific progress abreast with 
spiritual growth. His inspiration to Jamsetji Tata 
led to the establishment of a premier scientific 
institution: the Indian Institute of Science in 
Bengaluru. His vision was that se/f-confidence, 
self-reliance, and self-control should be the driving 


forces at the individual and societal levels for a 
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nation to be strong. He exhorted that one should 


question everything rationally before accepting 
and implementing, but not at the expense of 
spiritual advancement. His thrust on the engin- 
eering of the mind for concentration and control 
on any subject is famously known. The Com- 
plete Works of Swami Vivekananda are amazing 
in the sense that there is no subject that he has 
not dealt with an authority. This can be found in 
his lectures delivered at various places across the 
globe, delivered as a result of deep knowledge, 
concentration, and faith. 

This methodology brings innovation, leading 
toa self-confident, self-reliant, and self-propelling 
society. In this context, if we observe the present- 
day educational or professional institutions tuned 
to the digital world, it is appalling to see how 
we are drifting away from generating a creative 
knowledge society. This can be clearly seen from 
an example. A group of students from all cross- 
sections went to premier national institutions of 
research to equip themselves with technological 
advancements. Towards the end of the year, a 
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written examination was conducted to select a 


few candidates to provide them with an oppor- 


tunity to work with the scientists of repute. In the 


survey, it was found that in one group of students, 


the answers were on the same lines; whereas, in 


the other group, the answers were divergent and 


often unique. This pattern was noticed conspicu- 


ously on multiple occasions. After a thorough 


enquiry, it was found that the first group had ac- 


cess to the internet and so the answers were the 


same; but the second group, lacked internet ac- 


cess and as a result, churned their minds to pull 


out the original solutions. It indirectly speaks of 


the impact of the digital world at even the foun- 


dational level. This is how nowadays, the students 


are losing their power of innovation. 


As already pointed out, the situation in the 


professional field is discouraging and alarming. 


It is unfortunate that uploading the relevant ma- 


terial on the internet has become so easy that 


facts are being distorted. This is in contradiction 


to Swamiji’s vision of being scientifically spiritual 


and having a spiritually oriented scientific society. 


Such a vision is the basis for the self-reliant na- 


tion, and as such, there is a dire scope for relook- 


ing at the digital world. Swamiji says: 
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We never preached our thoughts with fire and 
sword. If there is one word in the English lan- 
guage to represent the gift of India to the world, 
if there is one word in the English language to 
express the effect which the literature of India 
produces upon mankind, it is this one word, 
‘fascination. It is the opposite of anything that 
takes you suddenly; it throws on you, as it were, a 
charm imperceptibly. To many, Indian thought, 
Indian manners; Indian customs, Indian phil- 
osophy, Indian literature are repulsive at the first 
sight; but let them persevere, let them read, let 
them become familiar with the great principles 
underlying these ideas, and it is ninety-nine to 
one that the charm will come over them, and 
fascination will be the result. Slow and silent, as 


the gentle dew that falls in the morning, unseen 
and unheard yet producing a most tremendous 
result, has been the work of the calm, patient, all- 
suffering spiritual race upon the world of thought.’ 


The literature depicting the lives and sayings 


of the Holy Trio, in essence, is a most fascinating 


experience. Why so? Romain Rolland, a Nobel 


laureate says: 


I am bringing to Europe, as yet unaware of it, 
the fruit of a new autumn, a new message of 
the Soul, the symphony of India, bearing the 
name of Ramakrishna. It can be shown (and we 
shall not fail to point out) that this symphony, 
like those of our classical masters, is built up of 
a hundred different musical elements emanat- 
ing from the past. The man whose image I here 
evoke was the consummation of two thousand 
years of the spiritual life of three hundred mil- 
lion people.” 


Swami Vivekananda’s exhortation of inte- 


grating that ‘fascination’ in the modern digital 


world has become all the more relevant today 


than at any other point of time. 
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Life in the Digital Age 


Dr R G Nadadur 


HEN WE SPEAK of the digital age, 
the first question to be asked and an- 
swered is what is meant by that. Most 
of us today are constantly interacting with 
digital technologies. These technologies are 
used by all of us. They may take several forms. 
They may be mobile handsets, smartphones, 
computers, laptops, microwave ovens, wash- 
ing machines, cooking ranges, television sets, 
home theatre consoles, and so on. There are sev- 
eral other products that we handle. These could 
be home appliances or home security systems 
or home games or automobiles. In fact, digital 
technologies and devices may affect our lives in 
more ways than we are aware of. 


Dr R G Nadadur is a Retired Officer of the Indian 
Administrative Service. He is also Co-Founder 
and President of the Environment Association of 
Bangalore. 
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The extent of the use of digital technologies 
and devices today is very revealing. Some studies 
have come up with the bizarre fact that more 
devices are connected to the internet than there 
are human beings on earth. This is difficult to 
believe. However, when we think about it, we 
realise that most human beings have more than 
one device that they use regularly. One study 
has revealed that while around 25 billion devices 
were connected to the internet in 2017, the num- 
ber is expected to cross 100 billion by 2030. This 
is really mind-boggling. 

The digital age refers to the use of machines and 
computers for various activities of human beings. 
The digital age has an overall impact on our soci- 
eties and day-to-day activities. It has a lot of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages—many opportunities 
as well as costs. We are living in an age in which 
professionals in digital technologies are trying to 
push their boundaries, becoming more advanced 
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in technology even beyond our imagination. The 
digital age has given a new explanation to tech- 
nology which is now used as a mode of expression, 
interaction, entertainment, learning, and so on. 

Hardly few of us knew that there will be a 
stage in life where digital devices will be the most 
important part of human beings. Smartphones, 
notepads, laptops, and so on have become a part 
of our life. But the most important question here 
is: Whether we can survive without these devices 
in our possession? Definitely, the answer will be 
‘no, for most of us are fully dependent on these 
devices in our daily life. 


Use and Misuse of Digital Technologies 


We are living in the digital age and these devices 
have changed completely the way human beings 
have lived before, due to the simplicity of com- 
munication using digital devices—sending or 
receiving text messages, pictures, voice, music, 
videos, and many other functions that the digital 
devices provide. These devices have even enabled 
us to perform multiple tasks as soon as we hold 
them in our hands—we can read a message, lis- 
ten to music while talking to someone or check- 
ing Facebook accounts and the like. Humans 
may not perform multitasking accurately like 
computers do, as we lack the ability to monitor 
various tasks at the same time, but we can give 
individual attention to each task. 

One of the most essential aspects of these 
digital devices is their high storage capacity or 
memory, and the stored data can be efficiently 
retrieved with speed and accuracy. We use digital 
memory for storing critical files, important busi- 
ness documents, pictures, and the like, not only 
due to its faithfulness but also the ability to 
maintain the stored information for a very long 
time—as long as we keep them in our machines 
and nobody can access them without our permis- 
sion. Professionals in the memory engineering 
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have managed to make our lives easier by cre- 
ating and improving the digital memory that we 
use. Instead of saving information in our brains 
or papers, we just save them in our digital devices 
and carry the saved information with us wher- 
ever we go. We do not even worry about them 
once they are stored. 

Digital technologies and devices have invaded 
every aspect of our social lives. In the past, most 
of our social interactions were private and undoc- 
umented. That is increasingly not the case with 
the advent of the digital age. When we interact 
with each other through the internet, we leave 
digital records behind. Companies like Facebook 
and Twitter have huge databases full of all kinds 
of information about our social behaviour. 

In the olden days, there were no online mes- 
sengers, no emails, and no cell phones. Indeed, 
cellular technology made it possible for us to 
communicate over wireless media. Web com- 
munication facilities have worked wonders in 
speeding long-distance communication. Today 
we can reach and keep in touch with our family 
and friends with the help of social networks like 
Facebook, Twitter, Skype, Whatsapp, Messen- 
ger, and the like. Sadly, overuse of these means 
of communication has deprived mankind of the 
warmth of personal contact. Emails replaced 
handwritten letters and communication seems 
to have lost its personal touch. 

Also, the internet has bred unethical prac- 
tices like hacking, spamming, and so on. Internet 
crime is on the rise. Another sad development is 
that today’s children are spending a lot of time 
playing online and less or almost no time in the 
playground. Youngsters are spending too much 
time on virtual social networks and are missing 
out on the joys of real social life. 

The digital age has helped a lot in economic 
activities. A new version of the industrial revolu- 
tion is one of the impacts of the digital age in the 
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economic life of societies today. The use of new 
technologies and inventions of machines help us 
towards increasing the production of goods and 
services, and to deliver those goods to the ap- 
propriate place when needed. Also, without the 
world wide web, globalisation and outsourcing 
would not be as feasible as they are today. 

The digital revolution has radically changed 
the way individuals and companies interact. 
Small regional companies were suddenly given 
access to much larger markets. Concepts such as 
on-demand services, manufacturing, and rapidly 
dropping technology costs have resulted in pos- 
sible innovations in all aspects of the industry 
and everyday life. 

Digital technology enables us to go online, 
search for one of our leaders, and have a mutual 
conversation with him or her about the political 
problems that rise all the time like the issue of 
corruption among the leaders, misuse of public 
funds and so on. Also, we can find out the best 
way to tackle these problems. People can now get 
facilities and benefits that were previously not 
available to common people. 

Asa whole, our society has evolved. Our tech- 
nological advancements have brought the whole 
world at our fingertips. The internet certainly has 
given us all kinds of opportunities and access to 
an abundant amount of information. Our phones 
and laptops help us stay connected. Most of us 
find that the mobile phone is an essential part 
of our life. A whole lot of our data is saved on- 
line. Our entire world revolves around technology. 

Digital technologies have completely chan- 
ged the way we live. We can do everything 
online, from grocery shopping to home enter- 
tainment. It is certainly convenient, but it has 
some drawbacks. The websites that we visit are 
constantly monitoring our online activities. The 
companies know what we are looking for—the 
places we visit, the items that we buy and so on. 
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Our Personal Data on the Internet 

Our online personal data is regularly accessed and 
utilised by various agencies with or without our 
knowledge. With this collected data, companies 
are able to use algorithms to help gear things to- 
wards us. They include recommended items to 
buy on Amazon and other e-commerce websites, 
places to visit, programmes to see on Netflix, and 
advertisements we may be interested in and so on. 
This form of surveillance is present in our life. Our 
personal data, gathered by Facebook, Amazon, 
and the like is also shared with others. 

Every time we visit a website, a large volume 
of cookies on our computer and the data about 
these sites are stored. Even allowing connecting 
to the internet in a public place is a strategic plan 
that companies have created to gather data from 
us. So, companies are keeping us under surveil- 
lance, but we agree to this action on their part in 
order to keep using these sites. 

Some questions arise: Is it bad for companies 
that make people agree to have their data col- 
lected? Or is it bad for us to knowingly give 
them the go-ahead to stay connected? Another 
point to note is that companies are not the only 
ones watching when we are online. Various gov- 
ernment agencies also do so in their intelligence- 
gathering work. 

Living in a digital world has made it easier for 
us to stay connected. We are able to stay up to 
date with everyone around us. Social media helps 
us share a family picture online or watch a friend’s 
concert video. Sometimes, it is a little hard to get 
away from this social pressure to show people 
what we are doing. It is easy to forget to live in 
the moment when we are busy trying to capture 
these moments in a photo or a video. 

This pressure to keep others updated and to 
show people snapshots of our lives keep us teth- 
ered to our devices. The phone stays with us be- 
cause within it lies our life’s story. By taking more 
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pictures, we have started keeping more memories 
with us. In our hands, we hold technology that cap- 
tures everything—sound, colour, lights, people, or 
places. We want to share every new moment we 
capture with others online. Technology has allowed 
us to stay connected, but there is a cost to be paid. 

It is very clear that digital technologies and 
devices are firmly a part of our lives. These tech- 
nologies have serious implications for us. They 
are positive when they enable us to manage our 
life more efficiently, but the way in which smart 
technologies are used in the home can also lead 
to some unhappy side effects. 


Digital Marketing and Advertising 


As a result of the global population becoming 
much more digitally connected, many firms have 
adjusted their marketing strategies to maximise 
their consumer engagement. In the past, com- 
panies had to rely on traditional media outlets 
such as radio and print to attract customers and 
build a reputation for themselves. They can now 
use the digital world to achieve this instantly. 
Digital content is seen by significantly more 
people than traditional media, in a much shorter 
period, especially when combined with the use 
of programmatic advertising, which is misused 
by some to exploit their customers. 
Programmatic advertising utilises data to 
develop algorithms and automate the buying, 
placement, and optimisation of advertising. 
These technologies help a firm to target the in- 
tended audience much more effectively than 
ever before. A significant positive consequence 
of this level of personalisation is convenience. 
However, individuals must allow access to their 
data, either through cookies, search history, or 
through forms of surveillance via smart speakers 
and other connected devices. It is no surprise, 
therefore, that many people find this targeted ad- 


vertising intrusive, and sometimes overbearing. 
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Artificial Intelligence and Human Capital 
Modern technologies are transforming every as- 
pect of our lives into digital ones. In some work- 
places, people are made redundant as Artificial 
Intelligence (AI) is replacing human capital. 
There is no doubt that the way AI speeds up the 
tasks and makes our workplace more efficient is 
advantageous from the business point of view, 
but the mass unemployment that could arise as 
a result of the replacement of human beings at 
work is certainly controversial. 

However, some people insist that the use 
of AI does not necessarily remove the require- 
ment for real people but simply allows work- 
ers to utilise their expertise in a different way. 
In the case of some medical apps, for instance, 
digital technology enables medical staff to access 
their patients’ health data remotely in real-time. 
This means that the doctors can do their jobs of 
diagnosing disease and assessing the outcome 
of treatments much mote effectively than they 
could have done previously. These kinds of tech- 
nological developments could have a positive ef- 
fect on life in the digital world. 

The replacement of humans with technology 
is viewed with scepticism when there is evidence 
that AI can outperform human beings like 
doctors. However, the problem is that patients 
would not trust AI. At another level, people are 
worried about firms using their data to exploit 
purchasing patterns. With AI and other digital 
technologies playing such a large part in our 
lives, it may be necessary to have a code of ethics 
to govern their use. 


Relevance of Vedanta in Digital Age 


In the context of India, I would like to touch 
upon the relevance of Vedanta in the present 
day. Many of us think that digital technol- 
ogies are a product of the West and would like 
to believe in the divergence of Eastern and 
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Western philosophies. However, a deep study 
of the ancient thought of Vedanta would bring 
out certain facts and help us find a balance in 
the digital age. Thanks to our growing famil- 
iarity with computing, Virtual Reality (VR) 
and AI, the so-called modern societies are now 
better placed than ever to grasp the insights of 
Vedanta thought. 

Vedanta summarises the metaphysics of the 
Upanishads, which form the basis for the many 
philosophical and spiritual traditions of India. 
The Upanishads were also a source of inspiration 
for some scientists, including Albert Einstein, 
Robert Oppenheimer, Erwin Schrédinger, and 
Werner Heisenberg, as they tried to comprehend 
complex principles in science. 

It may be relevant to learn some lessons from 
the Bhagavadgita, which contains the essen- 
tial teachings of the Upanishads. Bhagavan Sri 
Krishna, while imparting knowledge to Arjuna, 
inter alia, said that it is better to fulfil one’s own 
duties, even if imperfectly, than to try to live an 
imitation of someone else’s life with perfection. 
The Lord also pointed out that what we are at 
present is the result of what we have thought in 
the past. We are made of our thoughts; we are 
moulded by our thoughts. There are several other 
lessons from the Gita that are relevant to us in 
the digital age. These lessons should guide us in 
the use of digital technologies and devices. Their 
use, leading to happiness for some, should never 
be at the expense of the well-being of others. 

In conclusion, I believe that we cannot do 
without digital technologies and devices in to- 
day’s world. However, we must also realise that 
the concepts from the Vedanta such as selfless 
service and sacrifice for the welfare of all living 
beings are very much relevant even now. Perhaps, 
we need them more today than we ever did. 

The present-day world is passing through 


great turmoil, tension, and transition. We find 
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ourselves precariously poised between a disap- 
pearing past and an uncertain future. It is a time 
to imbibe the universal truths from Vedanta and 
find out ways for developing courage, compas- 
sion, and wisdom to deal boldly with the prob- 
lems we face today. The digital age must not lead 
to a complete erosion of our moral fabric. 
Vedanta will throw light on how to lead a 
life that is based on values and morals in the 
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digital age. os 
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Impact of Artificial Intelligence 
on the Practice of Dharma 


Rajiv Malhotra 


RTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE (AJ) is the dis- 

ruptive technology for what is being called 

the Fourth Industrial Revolution, and it 

is fashionable to portray it as a sort of Holy Grail. 

However, one must balance such utopian views 

with the serious challenges that the new tech- 

nology brings in its wake. The purpose of this 

article is to point out issues that are not receiving 
the level of attention and debate they deserve. 


Algorithmic Biases 


To begin with, the public often assumes that the 
algorithms which AI uses are fair and neutral. 
But this is far from the truth. Algorithms are 
developed on huge amounts of big data, and in 
the process of training them, biases that have 
inherently been a part of current paradigms get 
woven into the training. The worldview of any 
tradition is subjective, and this permeates all the 
disciplines that are based on it. AI has at its base 
Western universalism in all its forms—scientific, 
sociological, political, and economic models— 
by which I mean the assumption that the ex- 
periences of Western history comprise the gold 
standard for everyone and constitute the ‘nor- 
mal. Asa result, AI has not been neutral to non- 
Western worldviews, especially those which have 
independent, parallel systems of thought. 


Rajiv Malhotra is a world renowned researcher, 
author, speaker, thinker, and public intellectual on 
contemporary issues. He founded the Infinity Foun- 
dation at Princeton, USA in 1994. 
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What makes Hindu dharma especially vul- 
nerable to algorithmic biases is that it has 
suffered the impact of a thousand years of colo- 
nisation, and this deserves a detailed treatment. 
A good analogy is with the biases in the training 
ofa child. A child is moulded through influences 
from parents, teachers, school systems, the media 
around it, and the readings which are a part of 
its growth. What the child is taught as true or 
false includes many subjective beliefs that shape 
its worldviews. Likewise, in the case of artifi- 
cial intelligence, the data used to train is espe- 
cially important in shaping what the algorithm 
considers as right and wrong, and what it strives 
to optimise as a worthy outcome. For example, 
African Americans have complained that there 
is a bias against them in many AI systems that 
were trained with Whites considered normal 
and Blacks as something of an aberration from 
the norm. Similarly, feminists and LGBTQIA 
people have complained that their members are 
considered inferior to males and straight people 
respectively, because the datasets used for train- 
ing algorithms have been dominated by people 
of certain types and excluded others. 

I am unaware of any training of algorithms 
using texts and interpretations that are from the 
Hindu dharma traditions. Wikipedia is a com- 
mon dataset for training algorithms because it is 
assumed to be the result of a democratic process 
in which all members of the public participate 
equally. But this is simply not true. Wikipedia’s 
editors have a hierarchy of privileges, and many 
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of its entries concerning Hindu dharma are out- 
right biased because they rely on Western Indol- 
ogy from the colonial era. When a machine is 
trained using Wikipedia as a primary dataset, it 
contains the same biases as Wikipedia. 

A large number of Indian texts, because of 
the colonial past, were translated and inter- 
preted under the supervision of rulers who were 
outside the Hindu tradition. Initially, the in- 
fluence of Muslims was felt in the public dis- 
course in India. But the foreign influence was 
much heavier when European colonisers (who 
called themselves Orientalists), started the sys- 
tematic interpretation of Sanskrit texts, partly 
because they assumed Sanskrit was the heritage 
of European languages and created by the so- 
called Aryans. Therefore, from the late 1700s 
and throughout the 1800s, the study of Sanskrit 
and its seminal texts became a thriving academic 
discipline across Europe. Almost all present-day 
works on Hindu texts in English are based on 
frameworks established by scholars who were 
not practitioners of the tradition but outsiders. 
The corpus of Western Indological works today 
contains interpretations unacceptable to most 
experts from within the Hindu tradition. Thus, 
whether you use Wikipedia or any Indological 
work for training an algorithm, the result can 
be biased. This can range from outright nonsen- 
sical and blatant falsehoods to more subtle and 
nuanced prejudices. 

A good example of such academically gener- 
ated biases would be the interpretation of the 
Sanskrit word swastika. It refers to auspicious- 
ness, good luck, positive wishes especially for a 
new beginning, and has nothing to do with the 
horrible interpretation given by the Nazis. But 
when an algorithm is trained using Western writ- 
ings, swastika becomes associated with violence 
and fascism. Posts containing the word or image 
of swastika often get banned. However, if such 
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an algorithm was trained in India, it would learn 
that the swastika is publicly displayed on shops, 
trucks, billboards, and used as a brand on prod- 
ucts from matchboxes to other consumer goods. 

Related to the word swastika is the word 
Aryan. It too has been misinterpreted by West- 
ern Indology. There are no Aryan people as a race. 
In fact, there is no such word in Sanskrit. The 
correct Sanskrit word is arya, without the ‘n’. 
Arya is an adjective for nobility, and describes 
people who are courageous, possess good char- 
acter and have high standards. The fabricated 
Aryan invasion theory eventually culminated 
in Nazi scholarship. The problem of Aryan seen 
as racism has entered AI because algorithms are 
trained on texts based on the Aryan invasion 
theory. This bias continues to exacerbate the 
Aryan/Dravidian divisiveness as the racial sub- 
stratum of Indian society. 

Perhaps the most misunderstood concept of 
the dharma traditions that has entered the mod- 
ern lexicon is the word caste. But this is not a 
Sanskrit word at all. The term casta is a Portu- 
guese word that represents class or race and be- 
came the framework used by the Portuguese to 
classify Indian society. The closest Sanskrit term 
is jati which means community, and the term 
varna which means occupation. The predom- 
inant scholarship on caste was earlier written by 
British scholars and has since India’s indepen- 
dence been taken over by their Indian followers. 
Therefore, AI systems trained on prevailing lit- 
erature tend to pick up the notion that caste bias 
is inherently built into Hindu dharma. 

In a similar manner, literally hundreds of 
other Sanskrit words have been misinterpreted. 
This is why I wrote a book called Sanskrit Non 
Translatables, with the purpose of explaining 
that certain Sanskrit words cannot be replaced 
because of the bias inherent in their translation 


into English. While all languages and faiths 
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suffer to some extent in this way, the problem 
is particularly acute with respect to the dharma 
traditions because of the colonial past. 

Another cause of biases toward dharma is that 
dharma is not based only on one book that is his- 
torically unique, but on the human experiences 
of exemplars in higher states of consciousness. A 
benefit of this is that such a tradition does not 
get frozen in time and thereby boxed into the 
rigid walls of some historically fixated dogma. 
However, a serious pragmatic disadvantage is 
that in the absence of the ‘one book’ absolutism, 
the texts and the data-sets available for training 
algorithms can be selected on an ad hoc basis by 
whosoever controls the decision. This can turn 
into vulnerability because algorithms can be 
trained by their owners depending on the social- 
political preferences they wish to proliferate. AI 
can thus be used to create a wedge among the fol- 
lowers of Hindu dharma by training the AI algo- 
rithms using different texts and interpretations. 


Moronization: Dumbing Down the Masses 


ATis at the heart of today’s age of social media, 
where digital users can inflate their egos with in- 
stant popularity measured by the number of likes 
or followers, sometimes running into millions. 
While these activities enhance social status— 
indeed, some social media stars are considered 
a new class of celebrities and intellectuals—they 
also contribute to a greater dependency on, and 
addiction to, social media. Ultimately, such users 
become dependent on it for their self-esteem 
and psychological well-being, while surrender- 
ing their critical thinking. Knowledge is being 
crowd-sourced, and the relative popularity of 
opinions, determined by algorithms, has become 
the criteria for deciding what to believe. People 
are less grounded in knowledge based on the rigour 
of studies from authoritative sources and are more 
likely to follow the bandwagons on social media. 
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Traditional texts and exemplars have been side- 
lined by popularity and power plays. 

This cognitive reengineering is not a passing 
fad but the likely future driven by AI. Human 
agency is being replaced by algorithmic power 
over decision making and this is resulting in a 
breakdown of faith and other systems that trad- 
itionally defined how people see the world and 
make choices. I use the term ‘moronization’ to 
refer to this dumbing down of large portions of 
humanity. The figure from my book, Artificial 
Intelligence and the Future of Power, illustrates 
this (see page no. 101). 

This is likely to get worse because, contrary to 
popular belief that human cognition is somehow 
sacrosanct, algorithmic modelling of emotions, 
psychological characteristics, and mental faculties 
are already delivering practical applications, and 
this renders humans highly susceptible to emo- 
tional seduction by digital systems. The figure 
in the next page shows how digital technology 
is dumbing down the masses. People’s memories 
are atrophying because they constantly depend 
on online searches and intelligent devices for in- 
formation. As memory atrophies and attention 
span shortens, it leads to a decline in study habits. 


Profiling Dharmic Practitioners 


Moronization of people has deeper, insidious 
consequences when one considers the impact 
it has on faculties core to the human spiritual 
experience, the very stuff yoga and other dhar- 
mic systems intensively focus and work upon. 
The cognitive mapping of hundreds of millions 
of people’s emotions, likes, dislikes, preferences, 
and vulnerabilities is taking place in a very sys- 
tematic manner. Their activities are recorded in 
a variety of formats including voice, text, images, 
handwriting, biometrics, buying habits, interper- 
sonal communications, travel options, and enter- 
tainment preferences. Machines have become 
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extremely clever at not only capturing private 
information but also understanding the meaning 
and purpose of human activities with the use of 
Natural Language Processing. 

Furthermore, by manipulating hormones, 
neurotransmitters, neural networks, and even- 
tually artificial memories, machines are rigging 
our human physiology to produce pleasure and 
avoid pain. Certain kinds of private experiences 
are already being technologically engineered to 
alter individuals’ emotional states. 

One important active area of research is 
the modelling of human weakness and vul- 
nerability. Machine learning systems score the 
likelihood of users being diverted from read- 
ing different kinds of things on their screen. 
Various kinds of cognitive stimuli are devised 
and tested, and the responses are recorded and 
stored in a database that can be accessed by AI 
systems and used to construct a detailed map of 
an individual’s psychology. 
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Besides these predictive models for individ- 
uals, algorithms also model communities, cul- 
tures, and subcultures. This data helps develop 
psychological profiles that anticipate reactions 
and can be used to manipulate or influence groups 
that have their own distinctive habits or tenden- 
cies. Artificial Intelligence can determine distinct 
psychological and emotional templates for hun- 
dreds of groups, whether African Americans, 
white Americans from the US red states, Indians 
living in the US, students at a University in Delhi, 
or whatever grouping of humanity one can im- 
agine. This modelling extends to practitioners of 
faiths as well, leading to the profiling of dharmic 
practitioners in a manner where they have no say 
or awareness in how they are being characterised. 

Once built, these psychological profiles weap- 
onise the social media platform into a means 
for manipulating any individual’s private psych- 
ology. And for what purpose? For the benefit 
of whomever, or whatever, is in control of the 
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machine. The beneficiary could be the digital 
platform itself, such as Facebook or Google, or 
their commercial clients—advertisers, political 
candidates, or anyone else willing to pay to in- 
fluence a target audience. Such models of per- 
sonal psychology are always learning from the 
feedback and getting smarter. The more a model 
is used, the better it gets, just like human psych- 
ologists get better at understanding clients the 
longer they interact with them. 

Once the modelling and profiling is done, 
algorithms are manipulating hormones, neuro- 
transmitters, neural networks, and eventually 
artificial memories to rig our human physiology 
to produce pleasure and avoid pain. Certain 
kinds of private experiences are already being 
technologically engineered to alter individuals’ 
emotional states. 


Algorithmic Biology 


Modern Western medical science is now dis- 
covering what the ancient philosophical sys- 
tem of Vedanta has always espoused, namely, 
that there is no hard boundary between mind and 
body, and that one influences the other. How- 
ever, contrary to Vedanta’s worldview, there is 
the opposite approach today in which the mind 
and physical body are being modelled as bio- 
logical mechanisms using the scientific method 
known as reductionism. This method assumes 
the human to be a purely material system built 
of parts just like a machine. New reductionist 
approaches to medical treatment are emerging, 
which model the entire mind-body complex 
as a collection of discrete parts. Except for the 
fact that its algorithms operate on hardware 
made of organic material instead of silicon, 
biology is being understood to function just 
like a computer. 

Such a reduction of the human being into 
biological algorithms is a modern breakthrough 
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that makes it possible to go to the next step: 
transferring these human algorithms from nat- 
ural biological hardware to run on silicon or 
some other man-made hardware. This is where 
Al is headed. 

The underlying premise of the marriage of 
biology and computer science, continually re- 
inforced by fresh discoveries and applications, 
is that all living beings—from the simplest sin- 
gle-cell organisms all the way to humans—are 
merely collections of algorithms. Researchers in 
neuroscience and other branches of medicine are 
studying the biological algorithms that the body 
has evolved over eons, and reverse engineering 
living systems to figure out behavioural models 
with increasing levels of sophistication. 

Many technologists and futurists view liv- 
ing organisms as mere algorithms in which con- 
cepts like free will are meaningless. They model 
a human as a bag of meat driven solely by bio- 
chemical and electronic processes that we rec- 
ognise as sensations, emotions, thoughts, and 
even selfhood. Artificial Intelligence and neuro- 
science collaborate to produce interventions at 
various levels of our cognitive apparatus (see the 
figure on page 103); in effect, creating the means 
to hijack all the natural mechanisms that pro- 
duce our emotions and thus drive our behaviour. 


Assault on Spirituality: Battle for the Self 


Reductionism is an analytical method that breaks 
down a system into smaller parts and subsystems 
for deeper examination. As the reductionistic 
models move further from the holistic sense of 
a unified selfhood, systems are, simply speaking, 
considered nothing more than the sum of their 
parts. Algorithms too can be broken down into 
smaller algorithms, which consist of even smaller 
algorithms. But in the end, an algorithm has no 
self. The notion of an algorithm having a self is 
meaningless in the reductionist approach. 
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Sensations —> Reactions ——+ Emotions ——~> Desires ——~ Fulfillment 


A similar process takes place in the practice 
of Vedanta, where the individual self (often re- 
ferred to as the ego) is deconstructed as a false 
sense of unity. In the perspective of ultimate 
existence, no ego actually exists. However, Ved- 
anta and scientific reductionism differ in one 
critical aspect: the deconstruction of parts leads 
in opposite directions. 

A computer algorithm is fully capable of 
modelling any physical process because a pro- 
cess is merely a mechanism consisting of parts 
that comprise subparts ad infinitum. A system 
is fully characterised by the algorithms that de- 
scribe its functionality. Consequently, there is no 
such thing as the indivisible self of a computer 
system. Computer systems have no need for a 
self, and in fact, it is impossible for a computer 
to accommodate the notion of the self as an au- 
tonomous being. The question, ‘who performs 
the algorithm?’ is meaningless and irrelevant to 
the computer scientist. There is no ‘who-ness’ in 
a material process. 

At the pragmatic level, the reduction- 
ist model prevails over the model of a uni- 
fied ultimate Self. The attention, funding, and 
empowerment accorded to the products and ser- 
vices of the reductionist model are dominating 


today. Replicating human functions and re- 
sponses into products that augment or replace 
the corresponding human components has a 
huge market, and in serving the market, AI will 
make a lot of money. At least thus far, reduc- 
tionism is enjoying greater success, although the 
victory is not due to its metaphysical superiority. 
The market reality is that algorithmic models of 
human behaviour are proving to be especially 
useful—and thus profitable—in many applica- 
tions both pragmatic and aesthetic. 

The ability of machines to mimic human emo- 
tions and psychology has been advancing based 
on the conceptual model that sensations and emo- 
tions are nothing more than algorithms that have 
evolved over thousands of years to help humans 
survive. Of particular importance is the fact that 
the technology of these reductionist models has 
been immensely successful in providing gratifica- 
tion to distinct components of individual psych- 
ology. The new systems can successfully entice 
humans, seizing on specific carnal desires, fan- 
tasies, hopes, and aspirations. They offer instant 
gratification and turn this into habits, and eventu- 
ally into digital addictions. This mechanisation of 
desire management hacking humans’ innermost 
life is shown in the figure below. 


Machine Learning & Behavioral Algorithms > Artificial 


Gratification } Digital Addiction 
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Because no unified Self is required for this 
model to produce desirable experiences, all 
ideas of a unified, higher Self are rendered ob- 
solete. Within the context of AI development, 
the philosophical quest for a transcendent Self 
becomes merely a theoretical debate with no 
practical use. 

The figure below contrasts the trajectories of 
spirituality and materialistic gratification con- 
cerning the future of individuals. The Vedic 
terms corresponding to this choice between the 
spiritual and the material paths are shreyas and 
preyas, respectively. The choice of shreyas leads to 
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the truth of oneself. The choice of preyas is one 
of sensual or carnal gratification that takes one 
away from oneself. Shown on the left is the path 
of meditation and other spiritual practices lead- 
ing to the pure experience known as ananda or 
bliss. The entity that experiences ananda is the 
Self or Atman. Because it transcends the body- 
mind complex, it cannot be deconstructed into 
parts. The Atman is the experiencer of every- 
thing. Algorithms can model the experience, and 
reductionism can deconstruct the experience, 
but neither process touches the real experiencer 
or the true witness Self. 


Materialism 
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In the materialistic Al-based approach shown 
on the right, the external stimuli are driving indi- 
vidual experiences. Each stimulus targets and em- 
phasises a specific impulse or emotion in order to 
produce a specific pleasure or pain, fulfilling some 
desire—sex, public acclaim, delectable food, en- 
tertainment, talent; the list is endless. The AI 
system, in effect, hijacks our cognitive and neu- 
roscientific mechanisms by substituting, or aug- 
menting, some natural signals with artificial ones 
in order to provide a predefined pleasure or pain. 
For example, soldiers suffering from Post-trau- 
matic Stress Disorder (PTSD) can be treated using 
the machine-enabled alteration of their traumatic 
memories. While sitting at home, they may enjoy 
the experience of being on a beach—seeing, hear- 
ing, touching, tasting, and smelling the ocean— 
and forget the memories of the trauma. 

The individual pleasure or pain that is aug- 
mented can be optimised separately from the 
rest of the experience. In this way, each sensation 
or emotion can be isolated as a target for gratifi- 
cation. The self is broken into multiple centres 
of pleasures and pain, each controlled by stimuli 
and algorithms. This turns each type of desire 
into a distinct market opportunity. 

The problem does not end here. I claim that 
there is a deeper battle for the very notion and 
experience of selfhood. In all the dharma trad- 
itions, the ultimate Self is divine, but this div- 
inity is masked by the ego masquerading as if 
it were the Self. The spiritual process and pur- 
pose of faith is to rediscover the divinity within 
oneself, which is called sat-chit-ananda. Many 
practices, including those of meditation, rituals, 
lifestyle choices, diet, worship, and so on focus 
on this. Artificial Intelligence takes a person in 
the opposite direction from the dharma trad- 
itional practices. It offers seductive sensations, 
gratifications, or pleasures using augmented 
reality and virtual reality, different kinds of 
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wearables and devices and eventually even im- 
plants that produce the right kind of hormones 
or neurological experiences. 

All the points I have raised above lie at the 
heart of the battles for man’s agency and his 
very Self. These core battlegrounds have been 
the arenas where Hindu dharma has pioneered 
the creation of an invaluable corpus of research 
and experiential systems for millennia. As ma- 
terialism takes on a whole new level of meaning 
and role in human life, the challenges for Hindu 
dharma and its practitioners too have entered 
unchartered territories. Providing a commensu- 
rate response begins with dispassionate aware- 
ness and understanding of these issues; it is to 
this goal that I hope my book Artificial Intel- 
ligence and The Future of Power will galvanise 
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Living in the Digital Age—Enslaved or Free 


Anju Murari-Narula 


ARLY MORNING as we reach out to quiet 

the alarm, a similar ritual is played out by 
millions across the globe—a quick check of 
incoming messages, emails, and even the weather 
forecast! Even before we have rolled out of bed, we 
are informed, prepared, and ready to face the day. 
Now, with the extraordinary circumstances 
of last year that resulted in complete lockdowns, 
partial lockdowns, and enforced isolation for 
many months, the ubiquity of digital informa- 
tion and connectivity made life bearable for 
many people. We could not go out in the world 
but the world could come to us—sanitised and 


Anju Murari-Narula is an artist and sculptor based in 
New York City and is keenly involved with the two 
Vedanta Societies in that city. 
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very much socially distanced. A February 26, 
2021 article in the Financial Times reminded us 
that ‘in 1918, humanity inhabited only the phys- 
ical world, and when the deadly flu virus swept 
through this world, humanity had no place to 
run. Today many of us inhabit two worlds—the 
physical and the virtual. When the coronavirus 
circulated through the physical world, many 
people shifted much of their lives to the virtual 
world, where the virus couldn’t follow. 

A New York Times article, March 22, 2021, 
presented the ‘Silver Linings from the Pandemic’ 
as grandmothers read to grandchildren online, 
musicians discovered apps to play and connect 
with musicians around the globe, and in an as- 
tonishing ingenuity of the human race, “zoom, 
“Webex’, and other platforms made virtual 
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meetings child’s play. Online libraries of moy- 
ies, music, and books were a quick click away 
and entertainment accessible 24/7. We were con- 
nected and how! 

Regardless, neither these articles nor any 
Western media even mentioned our third inner 
world—the source of sustenance, the source 
of all knowledge and bliss that was suddenly 
primed for rediscovery!! 

As a spiritual aspirant, access to innumer- 
able talks by senior Swamis of the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda universe was a bounteous gift that 
provided spiritual sustenance and holy com- 
pany—all without leaving the four walls of my 
home. As an artist, I was able to tap into a global 
artistic community and work with teachers and 
mentors that in another time would have re- 
quired much travel and expense. I was begin- 
ning to thoroughly enjoy the enforced isolation. 

Today as the world begins to slowly open up 
and will eventually, inevitably make a return to 
its normal routines, our dependence on digital 
connectivity will be here to stay and perhaps get 
stronger. There is no doubt that technology will 
provide flexibility to commuters, more work-at- 
home options and easy, immediate online ac- 
cess to people and information wherever we are. 
And yet, despite the positive and enriching ex- 
periences, we can hear rumblings of discontent 
as human beings long for human contact—the 
touch of a parent, a hug from a grandparent, din- 
ner with friends and family—for while the vir- 
tual world expands, we miss the real world of 
flesh, blood, and tears. Even my spiritual family 
cannot wait to return to the physical environs of 
an ashrama and the physical (not online) pres- 
ence of their teacher! 

As I ponder this conundrum, the question 
isn’t about digital or real-world connectivity—it 
is about how best we use the connections in both 
worlds to further our inner world. In the words 
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of William Wordsworth: “The (external) world 
is too much with us; late and soon, Getting and, 
spending, we lay waste our powers.” Are we en- 
slaved to the world or can it be our slave? Can 
we get the information we need without being 
sucked into a virtual worldwide web from where 
it is hard to extricate? Can we love and embrace 
the physical world without passions and attach- 
ments from whence it is also hard to extricate? If 
the goal of life is ‘to manifest our divinity within; 
in what way do any of these external worlds help 
us? At some point, there grows a deafening roar 
from within and only a Vivekananda can express, 
with deep humanity, the cry of the soul— 


Oh! I am sick of this unending force; 
these shows they please no more, 
This ever running, never reaching, 
nor een a distant glimpse of shore!” 


Do these external worlds, virtual or physical 
matter not? Do these external worlds, virtual 
and physical offer no insights into my ultimate 
goal? I am reminded then of Sri Ramakrishna 
likening all external knowledge, even scriptural 
knowledge to a shopping list—a list of ingredi- 
ents and recipes that is useful until we are ready 
to begin the real work within. And then, the list 
can be discarded. 

I intend to fully ‘use’ the gifts of digital con- 
nectivity that provide spiritual company when 
real-world connectivity is limited but to never 
forget or forgo the early hours of meditation, 
where the real work of connecting with the 
infinite happens. All the knowledge we glean 
from the world is a first step, “‘Shravana’ or 
listening. For Manana (contemplation) and 
Nididhyasana (meditation) to follow, a deep 
dive into the inner world becomes imperative— 
for academic knowledge is one thing but be- 
coming and experiencing are the real goal and 
a lifelong struggle. How elevating and soothing 
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to simply listen to a Vedanta talk, hear a pod- 
cast, or even attend a spiritual ‘weekend’ retreat, 
but how difficult to control the wayward mind 
(even momentarily) during our meditation. I 
am fully aware that no amount of listening or 
information gathering will bear any fruit with- 
out the daily practice of connecting with the 
self within. 

Similarly, I intend to fully access digital art 
troves and art workshops but know they are 
only a primer for the hard work that awaits in 
the solitary confines of the art studio. It is in- 
deed very satisfying to listen to an art discus- 
sion, read art technique books, or even converse 
with like-minded artists, but so very difficult to 
face a blank canvas or paper. I am well aware 
that no amount of gathering information or 
even the best art materials will make a dent 
without my putting pencil to paper, paint to 
canvas, and making a million discarded works 
of art. That, in the end, is what makes me a 
stronger and better artist. 

Let us use the WORLD freely but be ready to 
shelve, store, and even walk away when the ac- 
tual practice begins. Let us use the world freely, 
enslaving it to our will, for its utility is limited 
and eventually unnecessary. For in the succinct, 
unambiguous words of God Himself: 


He who's happiness is within, whose rejoicing 
is within and whose light is within, 
that Yogi, established in Brahman, attains 
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Hold on Yet a While, Brave Heart 


Swami Vivekananda 


If the sun by the cloud is hidden a bit, 

If the welkin shows but gloom, 

Still hold on yet a while, brave heart, 
The victory is sure to come. 


No winter was but summer came behind, 

Each hollow crests the wave, 

They push each other in light and shade; 
Be steady then and brave. 


The duties of life are sore indeed, 

And its pleasures fleeting, vain, 

The goal so shadowy seems and dim, 

Yet plod on through the dark, brave heart, 
With all thy might and main. 


Not a work will be lost, no struggle vain, 
Though hopes be blighted, powers gone; 
Of thy loins shall come the heirs to all, 
Then hold on yet a while, brave soul, 

No good is e’er undone. 


Though the good and the wise in life are few, 


Yet theirs are the reins to lead, 
The masses know but late the worth; 
Heed none and gently guide. 


With thee are those who see afar, 

With thee is the Lord of might, 

All blessings pour on thee, great soul, 
To thee may all come right! 
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Emerging Technologies 
and National Security 


Arvind Gupta 


Introduction 

merging technologies are revolution- 

ising all walks of life: rich or poor, man 

or woman, old or young—no one is un- 
touched by their impact. They raise profound 
philosophical, ethical, and moral questions for 
our age. The relationship between humans and 
machines is evolving. Having a widespread im- 
pact on state, society and the individual, they have 
a unique place in the national security matrix. 
What are emerging technologies and what are the 
associated benefits and risks they bring? 


The author is the Director of Vivekananda Inter- 
national Foundation and former Deputy National 
Security Advisor, Government of India. 
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Technology will play a great role in India’s 
emergence as a major power. India is adapting 
to these technologies with great enthusiasm. 
A billion Indians have a cell phone, about 500 
million have an internet connection, and bil- 
lions of transactions are registered every month 
in the national payment system. E-commerce 
platforms have transformed the retail trade. Dur- 
ing the Covid-19 lockdown period, technology 
brought in ‘work from home culture’. Technology 
is being used for online money transfer, health 
and education, entertainment, tourism and 
travel. Technology helped people to navigate the 
lockdowns during the Covid-19 period. 

No doubt, there is a digital divide in the 


country. Not everybody has a smart phone or 
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fast broadband connection. But with the mas- 
sive investments in digital infrastructure, the 
digital divide would be bridged gradually. Ac- 
cess to broadband connectivity and smartphones 
is being improved. Several lakhs of kilometres of 
optic fibre has been laid out to reach every pan- 
chayat in the country. 

The rapid invention, production, and de- 
ployment of coronavirus vaccines was nothing 
short of a miracle. Usually, vaccine development 
happens in the time frame of decades. India 
has started the world’s largest vaccination pro- 
gramme with the aim of immunisation of its en- 
tire adult population. Such a massive mission 
would not have been possible without the de- 
ployment of technology at a huge scale. 

Technology is present everywhere in visible 
and invisible forms. While the ubiquitous mo- 
bile phone may be the visible manifestation of 
new technologies, the increasing share of renew- 
able energy in India’s overall energy mix is a revo- 
lution that is not easily visible. The reduction of 
carbon dioxide emissions due to the use of re- 
newable energy and more efficient technologies 
is a great achievement. India is today on course 
to fulfil its commitments under the Paris agree- 
ment on climate change. 

Indians have been adept at absorbing new 
technologies. Even sixty or seventy years ago, 
India showed faith in the latest technologies. Al- 
though poor, it devoted considerable intellectual 
and material resources for peaceful uses of space 
and atomic energy to find technical solutions to 
developmental problems. The use of satellites in 
the education sector in the INSAT programme 
in the seventies is an example. The green revolu- 
tion in agriculture and the white revolution in 
milk production took care of our food and nu- 
trition security. India also invested in industrial 
technologies, agriculture, pharma, and a host of 
other technologies to leapfrog the development 
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cycle. India was well-positioned to take the ad- 
vantage of the opportunities in the IT sector and 
emerge as a world leader in the nineties. The pro- 
cess continues apace. 

All this would not have been possible without 
investment in human resources. A large number 
of institutions of higher learning were set up to 
meet the needs of research and development and 
skilled talent. 

With the rapid advances in communications 
and computing technologies, the world is in the 
throes of multiple technological revolutions. 
Artificial intelligence, machine learning, big 
data analytics, cloud computing, industry 4.0, 
5G, Internet of Things (IoI’), and the like have 
become household names. While these technol- 
ogies have been under development for the last 
several decades, they have come into their own in 
the last 5 or 10 years. They are basic technologies 
that can be used in a variety of circumstances. 


Emerging Technologies 


Artificial Intelligence (AI) is the simulation 
of human intelligence processes by machines. 
Machine Learning (ML) is the ability of a ma- 
chine to learn on its own from the data fed into 
it. It uses a variety of algorithms to make sense 
of the patterns, remember them and also in- 
novate. We are using ML on an everyday basis, 
for example, in face recognition systems used 
by security agencies, voice recognition systems 
used by virtual personal assistants; and in e-tail- 
ers making recommendations to customers. AI 
and Machine Learning find applications in dis- 
covering new drug molecules. Also, AI/ML have 
applications in agriculture, health, transport, 
and electric transmission. 

Artificial intelligence is being used in making 
electricity grids smart. Today’s transmission grid 
can predict the electricity loads, which might 
be encountered under different circumstances. 
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That way, the grid operator can adjust the func- 
tioning of the grid so that it does not fail. Image 
analysis of transmission lines can lead to predict- 
ing likely faults in the grid so that advance action 
can be taken. Such technologies can also be used 
in weather forecasting. The sky is the limit for 
the application of emerging technologies. Each 
application revolutionises the way we behave 
and function. 

Robotics combines artificial intelligence with 
engineering. Robots are designed to do repetitive 
and even dangerous tasks which humans cannot 
perform so well. The field of robotics is growing 
rapidly. Efforts are being made to make advanced 
robots that can take decisions on their own. 
Apart from being used in a host of industrial sec- 
tors, today’s robots can also conduct Buddhist 
funerals, deliver services at hotels, make shoes 
and stitch garments, supervise workers, write pre- 
scriptions at hospitals, and do camel riding. 

Big Data Analytics has become indispens- 
able to a host of sectors that use large data, from 
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a variety of sources. The advanced analytic tech- 
niques can analyse data in different sizes from 
terabytes to zettabytes. Cloud computing is the 
delivery of computing services over the internet. 
Google Drive is an example of cloud computing. 

5G telecommunication technologies are 
being rolled out in many parts of the world. In 
India, 5G trials are about to start. This sth gen- 
eration technology will increase the data down- 
load speeds to 20 gigabytes per second, which is 
10 to 100 times faster than that allowed by the 
current 4G technology. Volume, velocity, variety, 
veracity, and value are the five key features of 5G 
and Big data analytics. 5G technologies will be 
able to handle a vast amount of data at super- 
quick speed. This will improve connectivity and 
give rise to a host of new applications. 

5G will give a massive impetus to the Internet 
of Things (IoI’)* connectivity towards which 
the world is rapidly moving. In a world of 7 bil- 
lion people, we already have about 20 billion 
interconnected devices. With the onset of 5G 
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technologies, connectivity will grow exponen- 
tially. IoT is there in all sectors ranging from con- 
sumer products to fleets and logistics, and also 
from infrastructure to the health sector. 


Data 


This is the age of data. Data is the new oil. Mod- 
ern technologies need data for development. 
The large social media platforms sit on a huge 
amount of data which citizens are providing 
them almost willingly and without questioning. 
Data privacy has emerged as one of the biggest 
national security issues. It is also an issue that 
underpins international security. Many countries 
have enacted data privacy laws that provide cer- 
tain safeguards to individuals’ data. 

India is also discussing a provisional data pri- 
vacy law that is presently under the consideration 
of the Parliament. India as a large and growing 
country, has the tremendous advantage of gener- 
ating huge amounts of data. But India will have 
to learn how to use this data so that national se- 
curity is not impacted adversely, the individual is 
safeguarded, and at the same time, data is used by 
technology developers to develop applications 
that help everyone. This is a major challenge. The 
recent friction between the government of India 
and the social media giant Twitter is concerning 
how Twitter uses the information uploaded by 
users on its platform. 

Breathtaking advances are being made in the 
area of biology. For instance, Synthetic biology, 
mimicking natural biological processes, aims at 
creating artificial biological pathways and or- 
ganisms by modifying the existing natural bio- 
logical systems. It can help invent new medicines 
to treat malaria and cancer. It can also be applied 
to produce hydrogen fuel or clean marine pollu- 
tion. A range of enhancement technologies’ will 
help augment the individual's capacity to per- 
form tasks better and more efficiently. This could 


have an impact on future job prospects. Such 
technologies could increase stamina, increase 
motivation, reduce stress, and have a relatively 
illness-free old life. 

An outstanding feature of emerging tech- 
nologies is that they tend to converge to pro- 
duce newer technologies. They bring enormous 
benefits but also risks and challenges. Most of 
these technologies are being developed in the 
developed world. The developing world is re- 
duced to being their passive consumer. Lack of 
affordable access to newer technologies can cre- 
ate haves and have-nots in society. 


National Security 


In the sphere of national security, technology 
plays a big role. The history of warfare is the 
history of the application of ever newer tech- 
nologies to warfighting. From the invention 
of stone-throwing devices to nuclear weapons, 
the techniques of warfighting continue to 
evolve. New technologies have brought in the 
concepts like the Revolution in Military Af- 
fairs, cyber warfare, hybrid warfare, informa- 
tion warfare, drone warfare, and many more. 
Countries are already experimenting with au- 
tonomous weapons systems that use artificial 
intelligence and other new technologies. Simu- 
lations, big data analytics, augmented and vir- 
tual reality technologies—are being used in 
the new generation of weapons systems. Pilot- 
less platforms, killer robots, drone swarms, sea 
submersibles, autonomous ships, electromag- 
netic weapons, hypersonic missiles, and so on 
use modern technologies to evolve more lethal, 
more efficient systems. 

In the Gulf War of 1990, the United States 
demonstrated how Saddam Hussein’s large army 
could be neutralised and paralysed without fir- 
ing a shot. Iraq’s airspace was made dysfunctional 
through a host of new weapons systems which 
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used a suite of technologies from satellites to 
electromagnetic weapons. The technologies used 
in the Iraq war led to the Revolution in Military 
Affairs (RMA) which was centred around clos- 
ing the OODA loop (Observe, Orient, Decide, 
Act) that involved filtering available informa- 
tion, contextualising it, and making an appro- 
priate decision. The ‘sensor to shooter’ approach 
in RMA relied on the coordinated use of infor- 
mation gathered from a variety of sensors like 
readers, satellites, and cameras. The raw informa- 
tion, when fused through the use of computing 
technologies, produce unmatched battlespace 
awareness that could be communicated to field 
commanders and soldiers in real-time. Better 
awareness of the battlespace is then used to 
shoot accurate weapons to destroy the enemy’s 
airfields, artillery, and armoury even before the 
enemy could be alerted. 

The RMA further spawned technologies that 
are revolutionising modern warfare. In Afghani- 
stan, the Americans used satellites and drones in 
combination to collect information on terrorists 
in the remote corners of the country and des- 
troyed them through lethal missiles. President 
Obama watched live from a small room in the 
White House the killing of Osama Bin Laden 
by the American forces. 

As cyberspace grows and expands, the con- 
cept of cyber warfare is maturing rapidly. Al- 
most every kind of information passes through 
servers, computers, optical fibres, and a var- 
iety of other equipment in cyberspace. Cyber- 
space is both borderless and anonymous. The 
ability to enter somebody’s network without 
being noticed has raised countless possibilities 
of how sensitive information can be stolen, sys- 
tems can be tampered with or even destroyed 
anonymously from remote locations thousands 
of kilometres away. In 2007, a software worm 
‘stuxnet’ was used by intelligence agencies to 
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infiltrate into the Iranian uranium centrifuge 
system to thwart the latter’s uranium enrich- 
ment plant. 

Cybersecurity has emerged as one of the most 
salient issues in international security, at par with 
weapons of mass destruction. It was a top agenda 
item for discussion in the Biden-Putin summit 
in June 2021. The problem is that there are no 
agreed norms of behaviour in cyberspace. Un- 
like the nuclear, chemical, and biological weapon 
systems, there is no international treaty govern- 
ing the norms and behaviour in cyberspace. The 
non-state actors populate cyberspace as do the 
state actors. Most of them are invisible and can 
cause huge damage. 

Critical infrastructure systems of any coun- 
try—oil and gas pipelines, heath networks, 
electric grids, stock markets, banks, transport 
networks, air traffic controllers, industrial sys- 
tems, government databases, and many more— 
are vulnerable to cyber-attacks. This creates a 
grave national security risk. Recently, the Co- 
lonial Pipeline that supplies oil to the east coast 
of the US, was targeted by hackers who cap- 
tured the pipeline’s control systems and made it 
dysfunctional, thereby disrupting oil supplies. 
In this ransomware attack which made global 
headlines, the hackers demanded and were paid 
about US$ 5 million to hand back the controls. 
This is just one of the many examples of ransom- 
ware attacks that have become quite common. 
Ransomware and cyber extortion are some of 
the most rapidly growing cybercrimes. 

Anonymous hackers pose a grave danger 
to national security. They work alone, or as 
part of criminal syndicates. Sometimes they 
are sponsored by states also. There have been 
a large number of cases in the last few decades 
of spectacular cyberattacks. Attackers have 
been able to get into the electric grid systems, 
nuclear centrifuges, banking networks, stock 
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markets, health and education networks, and 
the like. Attacks on critical infrastructure can 
cause major socio-economic disruptions. Dur- 
ing the Covid-19 lockdown phase, cyberattacks 
have increased manifold as most people were 
working from home. 

Apart from the attacks on critical infrastruc- 
ture, cybercriminals also target individual firms 
and even individuals. It is estimated that the il- 
legal cybercrime industry at about US$8 trillion, 
is today larger than the global oil industry. It 
will cross US$ 10 billion by 2025. But these are 
guestimates. No one knows how big is cyber- 
crime is today. 

As governments, firms, and companies build 
large databases of their citizens and customers, 
it is but natural that a huge amount of personal 
data would reside outside the control of citizens. 
Google, Whatsapp, or Twitter, know a lot about 
our tastes, choices, and behaviour. Artificial in- 
telligence can make patterns to reveal facets of 
our personality which are not known to us. They 
can reveal personal secrets which put an indi- 
vidual at the risk of manipulation. 

Many cyber attackers have targeted the per- 
sonal data of users. Such data is sold in the cyber- 
crime market in the invisible dark web which is 
estimated to be capturing 99% of the overall In- 
ternet. Cybercriminals like drug traffickers, por- 
nographers, child abusers, terrorists, organised 
criminal syndicates and so on thrive in the enor- 
mity of the dark web. The reach of the state in 
the dark web is limited. Thus, cyberspace has im- 
pacted and diluted the sovereignty of the nations. 

The misuse of social media platforms for 
spreading hate, disharmony, or inciting vio- 
lence has become quite common. New technol- 
ogies permit fake news, deep fakes and the like 
to spread rapidly across the world in no time. 
Controlling and regulating social media plat- 
forms is a major headache for security planners. 
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Lives can be lost through the viral circulation of 
manufactured news, videos, and tool kits. Anti- 
social elements, organised criminals, terrorists, 
and others are able to use social media for their 
nefarious purposes. The debate about free speech 
has only confused the issue further. 


Concerns 


While technology has obvious benefits, the un- 
derside of technology cannot be ignored. Arti- 
ficial Intelligence, for instance, is an extremely 
powerful technology that has the potential of en- 
abling machines to make autonomous decisions 
independent of human agency. Today’s software 
is in a position to defeat the best of grandmasters 
in chess quite easily. It can recognise a face out 
of a million images that would otherwise con- 
found a human. These technologies are being 
used in producing a new generation of weapons 
that can act autonomously and independently. 
This can potentially create a dangerous situation 
in which autonomous systems, independent of 
human agency, can take independent decisions. 
This is no longer science fiction. 

Technologies raise profound questions about 
existence, life, and human agencies. Scientists 
today can use gene-editing technology to pro- 
duce customised biological organisms. In 2019, 
a Chinese scientist claimed that he had been 
able to produce customised babies whose gene 
CCRs had been edited using the so-called Clus- 
tered Regularly Interspaced Short Palindromic 
Repeats (CRISPR) technology. The revelation 
shocked the world. The scientist was arrested 
by the Chinese authorities for having worked 
without authorisation. But the potential of 
gene-editing technology had been demon- 
strated. Such technologies allow humans to 
play God. Most technologies have dual uses. 
CRISPR technology is used as a tool in cancer 
research. That is its beneficial aspect. But it can 
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also be misused to make customised babies. 
That is its downside. 

New technologies, while revolutionising 
manufacturing and commerce, thereby produ- 
cing immense wealth, are also displacing jobs 
and even destroying them in many sectors. 
Freelance, temporary jobs, or gig economy jobs 
are more abundant than permanent jobs. Fur- 
ther, new technology applications require new 
skills. This necessitates repeated relearning and 
reskilling which can be a stressful experience. 
In some situations, new skills may not even 
be available. One often sees the older gener- 
ation of people struggling with technology to 
get around their daily lives. We saw how many 
people found it difficult to register themselves 
on the Cowin app’ for getting themselves vac- 
cinated against the Covid-19 pandemic either 
because they did not have the access to com- 
puters or they found it daunting to find their 
way around the app itself. 

As people spend more and more time in the 
virtual world, they begin to lose connection 
with the real world. Alienation creates serious 
psychological and social problems. During the 
Covid-19 times, doctors have warned of a psy- 
chological pandemic as people have been af- 
fected by lockdowns as well as loss of relatives 
and close friends, particularly during the sec- 
ond wave. They were also spending a dispro- 
portionately huge amount of time in the virtual 
world. Teaching went almost entirely online. 
Children as young as four or five years old were 
exposed to online teaching. Social interaction 
reduced virtually to nil. While technology 
showed a way out of a difficult situation, it also 
aggravated alienation. 


Conclusion 


One cannot deny that disruptive technologies 
are becoming ubiquitous. They afford immense 
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benefits to mankind but also come with many 
risks. The future is connected. AI, ML, and other 
disruptive technologies are already transforming 
the world. They have speeded up social as well as 
behavioural changes. Frequent disruptions can 
be deeply unnerving. But we will have to learn 
to live with them. 

Ironically, in an age of automation where 
technology will take key decisions for us, the 
need for spirituality will also grow. People, in- 
timidated by technology, will search for mean- 
ing in their lives. One hopes that technology 
will not become so overpowering that human 
autonomy will be completely lost. 

The age of IoI,, an era of hundreds of billions 
of interconnected devices talking with each 
other 24x7, is already upon us. But not all of 
these devices are secure. This creates vulnerabili- 
ties that can trigger massive disruptions. This can 
have serious fallout on national security. 

So far humans control machines, but ma- 
chines are also becoming smarter. What will the 
world look like when machines become better 
than humans? Will machines develop a con- 
science? That may not happen immediately but 
we should keep our fingers crossed. Already, 
human dependence on machines has increased 
exponentially. When machines begin to make 
decisions for us, we enter into a new era. That 
era is already upon us. The biggest challenge will 
be managing the relationship between humans 
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and machines. OS 


Notes 


1. The Internet of Things (IoT’) describes the net- 
work of physical objects—‘things’—that are 
embedded with sensors, software, and other 
technologies for the purpose of connecting and 
exchanging data with other devices and systems 
over the internet. 

2. A software application of the Government of 
India for the registration of Covid-19 vaccination. 
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Surmounting Digital World Challenges 
in the March Towards Utopia 


Prof. Dr Rao Tatavarti 


REMENDOUS ADVANCES in digital tech- 
nologies have no doubt ushered in many 
facilities to the people around the world re- 

sulting in better lifestyles and health. But at the 
same time, they have also brought in associated 
challenges detrimental to society at large. This art- 
icle discusses the recent advances in science and 
technology in general— cognitive sciences in par- 
ticular, to highlight the persuasive power of the 
narrative on the human psyche. Further, show- 
casing how the power of narrative is being used 


A distinguished academician and a scientist, Prof. 
Dr Rao Tatavarti is currently a Senior Professor and 
Director of GVP-SIRC and GVP College of En- 
gineering, Visakhapatnam. He is also the founder 
and Chairman of Castle Advanced Technologies 
and Systems (CATS), a high-end technology firm 
specialising in photonic systems for civilian and 
defence applications. 
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by governments and big corporations for surveil- 
lance, intelligence gathering, and business pur- 
poses, the article highlights the narrative power 
of the Indian philosophies and fables. These, from 
time immemorial, are building and framing the In- 
dian psyche and ethos for realising a better society. 
Keeping in mind the unique opportunity the na- 
tion enjoys today, the article suggests and argues 
that Indians should harness the demographic div- 
idend by utilising technological advances for in- 
culcating moral and ethical values propounded 
in the Indian philosophies and fables. Using the 
above arguments, the article concludes that neces- 
sary mechanisms can and should be built to realise 
a better, and perhaps, utopian society tomorrow. 


Life in the Digital World 


Not very long ago, the commonly held belief 
was that land, labour, and capital were the key 
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drivers of an economy, while intellectual pur- 
suits and scientific knowledge had no role in 
improving human lives and nation-building. 
Today, tremendous advances in digital tech- 
nologies—especially in the fields of Photonics, 
Biomedical Technology, Information and Com- 
munications Technologies (IcT)—have enabled 
people across the world to: 

© enjoy a better and faster means of commu- 
nications and stay connected even with per- 
sons far away in remote places thousands of 
miles away. In fact, they can stay connected 
even with astronauts in outer space, or with 
divers in the deepest trenches of the oceans. 

e travel to far-flung places anywhere in the 
world, including outer space and the deep- 
est ocean, through sophisticated and faster 
modes of transportation. 

e lead more luxurious lifestyles. 

e access and utilise better healthcare and med- 
ical facilities. 

e live longer with increased lifespans. 

© access wide-ranging information on any sub- 
ject, past or present, instantaneously. 

e visualise and listen to the happenings any- 
where in the world in real-time, sitting in liv- 
ing rooms. 

@ order for almost anything, from anywhere in 
the world and get them delivered to chosen 
locations with remarkable speeds. 

e teach and learn any art or subject online. 


Challenges for Digital Utopia 


Not surprisingly, the recent technological revo- 
lutions underpinning human advances, improve- 
ments in health systems and the overall lifestyles 
of people across the world, have now completely 
overturned the earlier beliefs. So much so, that 
today, digital technologies are unquestionably 
accepted as the harbingers for better and health- 
ier lives and secure and prosperous nations. 
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This paradigm shift in the public perception, 
often misleads the layman to believe that the ad- 
vances in science and technology pertaining to 
the digital world are the stepping stones on the 
path to utopia—an ideal society in which laws, 
government, and social conditions are solely op- 
erating for the benefit and well-being of all its 
citizens.’ Technological utopianism is often as- 
sociated with discourses presenting technologies 
as agents of social and cultural change.*? 

The logic of digital utopianism often imagines 
that digital technologies can be the panacea for 
all the problems of society; and that they are the 
means for attaining eternal peace, happiness, and 
prosperity, since technological utopianism naively 
views only the positive impacts of technology. 

Digital utopian critics, therefore, rightfully 
claim that techno-utopianism’s identification 
of social progress with scientific progress is a 
form of positivism and scientism. They point out 
that technological utopia is a misguided opti- 
mism, as science, technology, and society cannot 
be seen as independent, as should be construed 
as interdependent. The critics also say that the 
philosophical reflections on scientific activity 
and technological doing are essential in under- 
standing the effects on society.* 

Against this backdrop, this article attempts 
to carry forward the utopian exuberance of the 
digital world vision, by projecting it on a per- 
ceived model of socio-technological innovation 
that hopefully can translate into a more prag- 
matic reality in the march towards digital utopia. 


Impact of Digital Transformation 
on the Digital Generation 


Digital Transformation is the adoption of digital 
technology to transform manual processes with 
digital processes, or replacing older digital 
technology with newer digital technology. 
Digital solutions generally enable efficiency 
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via automation. Today, we live in an intercon- 
nected world, empowered by invisible networks 
of instant communications and various modes of 
transportation, facilitating communications and 
movements with incredible precision and speeds. 
Digital transformation has affected our lives in 
all the fields covering education, economy, busi- 
ness and commerce, defence, communications, 
transportation, health, and medicine, and hence 
has a significant impact on the common public. 

Digital transformations have immensely af- 
fected young people’s lives in more significant 
ways. Today’s youth form the digital generation— 
a generation of people born in the digital era that 
has grown up with access to digital information 
and possesses abilities to navigate new commu- 
nication technologies. These have a tremendous 
impact of information and communication 
technology on youths’ ideology, organisation, 
mobilisation, and the societal structures which 
underpin their way of living.* 

Today for the youth, social media serves as 
an avenue for civic participation. It affects their 
norms, values, attitudes, and behaviours regard- 
ing democracy, power, politics, policymaking, 
social, and political participation— both online 
and offline, and the organisation of economic, 
social, and private life.° 


Science, Technology, and Society 


Today, we are all more conversant with the field 
of Information and Communication Technol- 
ogies (ICT) comprising of the internet, virtual 
reality, and robotics and the many fascinating 
pathways for progress they promise. Recent de- 
velopments have ushered in new fields like Arti- 
ficial Intelligence (a1), Machine Learning (ML), 
and Deep Learning (DL) into the realm of public 
knowledge and our everyday lives. 

In simple words, Artificial Intelligence (Az) in- 
volves machines that perform tasks, characteristics 
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of human intelligence—like planning, object 
recognition, sound recognition, understanding 
language, learning and finally problem solving, 
while Machine Learning (ML) is a way of achiev- 
ing Artificial Intelligence. Deep Learning (DL), 
although different from Machine Learning can 
simply be stated to be one of the many approaches 
to Machine Learning primarily inspired by the 
structure and functioning of the human brain, 
wherein huge amounts of data are processed and 
analysed to arrive at intelligent solutions using 
what is called as predictive analytics. 

It is against this backdrop, of huge advances 
made in AI, ML, and DL, that we look forward 
to solving many of the pressing societal prob- 
lems by allowing and training machines to arrive 
at the best judgements objectively by resorting 
to Deep Learning technologies. This may sig- 
nificantly result in (i) the elimination of bias 
so common in conventional designs by engin- 
eers, and (ii) phenomenal multiplication of the 
speed of delivery of desired outcomes. It is hoped 
by many scientists and researchers, that using 
appropriate AI, ML, and DL tools may result in 
eliminating and adjusting the associated imbal- 
ances in the society so that national progress is 
unimpaired. 

Smart algorithms, Natural Language Pro- 
cessing (NLP), Machine learning, and Big Data 
technologies are used to create analytics and in- 
sights. NLP is designed to be inherently language 
agnostic, or genomic with text mining. In simple 
terms, NLP can be construed as an area of arti- 
ficial intelligence research that attempts to re- 
produce the human interpretation of language. 
With the advent of the World Wide Web, xML, 
and the World Wide Web Consortium’s (w3Cc) 
Resource Description Framework (RDF), the 
realisation of a fully communicating artificial in- 
telligence, earlier considered a science fiction fan- 
tasy, is fast becoming a pervasive reality.’ 
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People often wonder, how their personal 
computer, phone, or tablet has the uncanny abil- 
ity to showcase information suiting his or her 
tastes and perceived behaviour. They would be 
surprised to realise that Deep Learning is now 
responsible for conversation-carrying chatbots, 
Amazon Alexa, Facebook, Google Assistant, In- 
stagram, Microsoft Cortana, Twitter, YouTube, 
and more in our daily interactions with com- 
puters. It is imperative to realise that on social 
media and across search engines like Google, 
Bing, Chrome, Microsoft Edge and the like, the 
algorithms based on Deep Learning are the ones 
that churn out content and suggestions based on 
perceived individual preferences, biases, and tastes. 

Few people are aware of the significant de- 
velopments in the fields of Linguistic Genom- 
ics and Deep Learning, which make it possible 
to learn, not only about the content and prefer- 
ences of people using the internet, but also, make 
accurate inferences regarding the intent of the 
users. This kind of information is now routinely 
being used by various governments, corpor- 
ations, and intelligence agencies for surveillance 
and intelligence gathering. Not surprisingly, it 
is Deep Learning and Linguistic Genomics that 
is now helping companies and corporations cus- 
tomise their advertising to individual tastes. 

It is of paramount importance, therefore, to 
understand that however essential science and 
technology are considered, the assumption that 
the tools of science and technology would always 
be deployed with altruistic intentions in a so- 
ciety, is at best zaive, and at worst, extremely per- 
ilous. One need not dig deep into the checkered 
history of humankind, to realise that unbridled 
ego, self-centred ideas and ambitions, greed for 
wealth, power, and pelf—have caused immeasur- 
able and widespread devastation in our world. 

Prudent pragmatism, therefore, suggests that 
the myriad complexities of societal structures 
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demand that the public discourse, narrative, 
and consensus as essential ingredients ensure 
responsible deployment of tools of science and 
technology in a society. 


The Power of Narrative 


The human brain is considered the most com- 
plex, sophisticated, and powerful informa- 
tion-processing device known. Today the 
breakthroughs in Brain and Cognitive Sciences 
reveal that it is the zarrative that can be persua- 
sive and powerful. A narrative can entertain, 
inform, and persuade—but most importantly, 
it can forge a deep, meaningful, and lasting con- 
nection.’ Most of us realise that when we listen 
to a narrative, whatever our age, we get vicari- 
ously transported to another time and space. 
Most of us have also experienced that depend- 
ing on the narrative that we read, watch, or lis- 
ten to, our palms start to sweat, eyes blink fast, 
and our heart flutters or skips a beat. A growing 
body of brain science and cognitive psychology 
has brought additional insights into what is be- 
hind these experiences, and based on functional 
MRI scans, it was discovered that many differ- 
ent areas of the brain light up when someone is 
listening to a narrative. 

Lo and behold, now all the professions have 
a compelling interest in how the brain works. 
Educators, curriculum designers, engineers, sci- 
entists, judges, public health and safety officials, 
architects and graphic designers, and especially 
big business, mega-corporations, and govern- 
ments—all want to know more about how the 
brain processes information. Brain research 
and its resulting applications have now become 
an integral part of how corporations and or- 
ganisations function and succeed. It is against 
this backdrop of the power of narrative and the 
feasibility of deploying the same for narrow- 
minded and self-centred motives, that sufficient 
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checks and balances need to be put in place in 


the digital world.” 


Power of Narrative Enshrined 
in Indian Philosophy 


Digressing from the present narrative on the re- 
cent advances in Brain and Cognitive Sciences 
brought about by research, conducted primarily 
in the Western world, if one were to indulge in 
divergent thinking and ponder, it would be pleas- 
antly surprising to note that the importance of 
the power of narrative was well recognised by 
the venerable sages of India, from time immemo- 
rial. Indian ancestors had the wisdom to guide, 
disseminate, and help people imbibe the great 
virtues, ethics, and morals. Indian psyche and cul- 
ture are eternally punctuated and peppered with 
the philosophy garnered from the Vedic period 
(1500 BCE—600 BCE), the Epic period (600 BCE- 
200 CE), and the Sutra period (from 200 CE). 

The Vedas, Upanishads, and the eighteen 
Puranas are in Sanskrit, which is perhaps the 
oldest recorded language of the world. The 
four Vedas comprise the Rig, Sama, Yajur, and 
Atharva Vedas. The Vedas are considered the old- 
est extant literature. The Vedas collectively refer 
to a corpus of ancient Indian religious literature 
that is considered by adherents of Hinduism to 
be revealed knowledge. 

The two famous works that are synonymous 
with the epic literature of India are Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. These two classical epics of India are 
written in ancient Sanskrit and present the most 
common ideals of human civilisation and where 
the value of truth, the importance of self-sacrifice, 
and so on—that make good human beings—are 
explained in much detail. The Indian epics are full 
of moral teachings and sacred discourses that are 
relevant eternally for a utopian society. 

Although the world is aware of the role the 
great epics—Ramayana and Mahabharata—play 
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in guiding our everyday lives to lead a righteous, 
moral, and meaningful life with good values, a 
lesser number of people are aware of the role 
played by Panchatantra and so many other fables, 
in helping people lead a good and meaningful life. 

To the uninformed, Panchatantra is perhaps 
one of the oldest collections of Indian fables still 
surviving. Panchatantra (Five Treatises) is an 
ancient Indian collection of interrelated animal 
fables in Sanskrit verse and prose, written by the 
great Hindu Scholar Pandit Vishnu Sharma, 
around 200 BCE."™® It is considered as Niti- 
Shastra—an essence of maxims on proper 
conduct. The book is written in the form of sim- 
ple stories and each story has a moral and philo- 
sophical theme that has stood the test of time 
in the modern age of atomic fear and madness. 
Therefore, it guides us to attain success in life by 
understanding human nature. 


Demographic Dividend and 
the Digital World 


A 2019 United Nations report’* on the young 
population of the world points out that about 
16% of the global population (around 1.2 bil- 
lion people) are youth, aged 15 to 24 years. India’s 
youth comprise more than 50% of its population 
(around 695 million) forming the unique and 
often bandied about the demographic dividend, 
which is hoped to leapfrog the nation to greater 
heights of development.” Juxtaposing these 
statistics with UNICEF's State of World’s Chil- 
dren report” elucidates that one in three digital 
technology users is younger than 18 years, and 
71% of 15-24-year-olds are online, making them 
the most connected age group worldwide. Out 
of this young population, almost 75% are known 
to be deeply associated with digital tools, spend- 
ing most of their wakeful hours in the digital 
world. It is therefore not surprising that digital 
technologies have profoundly changed the youth, 
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children, as well as infants of today. Digital infor- 
mation and communication technologies like the 
Internet, World Wide Web, and the means to ac- 
cess it, such as computers, iPods, iPhones, tablets, 
and smartphones, along with social media plat- 
forms and messaging apps, have become insepar- 
able and integral to the lives of infants, children, 
and the adolescents around the world.” 

Acommon experience most of us are subjected 
to these days is that people (more often the youth) 
are more withdrawn, indifferent, and at times in- 
solent. Even family members and friends sitting 
next to each other are generally seen twiddling 
their thumbs, engrossed in their smartphones. 
Studies have shown that there are clear problems 
and issues linked to becoming digital slaves and 
failing to develop adequate social networking by 
transforming into self-centred individuals. They 
generally have these undesirable traits: 


lack of emotional connection, 

propensity to be hurtful, 

decreased face-to-face communication skills, 
inauthentic expression of feelings, 
diminished understanding and 
thoughtfulness, 


disinterested and disconnected face-to-face 


interactions, 

laziness, 

skewed self-image, 

reduced family closeness, and 


constant distractions. 

For the digital generation, therefore, the 
digital world has left an indelible mark and sig- 
nificantly transformed their daily lives, education, 
and learning, the way they make and maintain 
friendships, how they spend their leisure time, 
and their engagement with wider society. The 
undesirable traits which are often reflected in the 
youth of today have a pernicious influence on the 
society at large, as they comprise an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Indian population. 
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The Solution to Overcome Challenges— 
March towards Utopia 

For a nation like India, where youth are clearly 
projected to be the demographic dividend for 
the nation’s development, it certainly pays rich 
dividends—if we can effectively persuade the 
young to develop core values and abilities to 
solve the problems threatening to tear the fab- 
ric of an ideal civil society. 

Recent studies have demonstrated how the 
young people of today can become caring family 
members, innovative workers, ethical leaders, 
and engaged citizens in an increasingly complex 
society, by inculcating the core moral and eth- 
ical values and abilities of adaptability, creativity, 
curiosity, compassion (empathy), enthusiasm, in- 
tegrity, positivity, resilience, resourcefulness, self- 
awareness, and sociability. Interestingly, these are 
the very core values, morals, and ethos that are 
taught by the great Indian Vedas, Epics, Puranas, 
and Fables like the Panchatantra. 

Studies have shown how families, schools, 
and communities can play critical roles in raising 
and educating tomorrow's citizens by nurturing, 
imbibing, and inculcating the core values and 
ethos needed by youth to navigate their lives in 
meaningful ways in their chosen endeavours to 
become good, caring human beings, and engaged 
citizens of the community." 

Against this backdrop, it is argued that utilis- 
ing the advances in digital technologies and em- 
ploying the power of the narrative, systematic 
mechanisms can and should be built to nurture, 
imbibe, and inculcate the moral values and ethos 
into the sensitive minds of the youth, as reflected 
in the Indian philosophies and fables. 

The idea to manipulate the content for the 
young consumers to help constantly reify their 
moral and ethical constructs may be contra- 
dictory to the common beliefs.” But it is argued 
that however contrarian it may sound, it is 
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nevertheless worth pursuing, as irrefutable evi- 
dence exists on how ideas—originally thought 
to be unrealistic, unreachable and a utopian 
fantasy—can become a reality in our lifetime.*° 
In fact, we do have a very good example of how 
the digital world can be reified to imbibe the 
age-old ethical and cultural values encapsulated 
in our age-old Upanishads, if one were to view 
the 2012 Tele serial Upanishad Ganga, created 
and conceptualised by Swami Tejomayananda 
of Chinmaya Mission with a vision to take the 


21 


message of Upanishads to the masses. 

Ona concluding note, despite the challenges 
brought about by digital technologies of today, 
it is imperative that we safeguard, nurture, and 
goad the younger generations through the digital 
technologies themselves to become good human 
beings by inculcating the core moral values and 
ethos as enshrined in Indian philosophies and 
fables. This is a necessity for enabling tomorrow’s 
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dream of a utopian society. ow 
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Coexistence of Spirituality and Science 


Dr Autar K Mattoo 


UCH HAS BEEN written and equally 

a lot debated about spirituality and 

science. Can these two co-exist is a 
question that has generated different viewpoints 
across the world! Ancient India was spiritually 
rich; brought forth by the wisdom of rishis, en- 
lightened souls, and other scholars. When sci- 
ence was still in its infancy, the Yogi (a person 
practising Yoga) interpreted that just as a mi- 
croscope or telescope was the means for a scien- 
tist to explore the external world. For the Yogi, 
the means involved pure, highly focused, and 
internalised mind (meditation) to explore the 
internal world. Yoga which has caught the im- 
agination of today’s world has also led to the 
thought that in the evolution of nature, ‘mat- 
ter is not the ultimate and that the mind can 
also evolve. 

It is also known and established that spir- 
itual experiences do happen and have changed 
the course of life of innumerable people intro- 
duced to Yoga. Early spiritual seekers wandered 
to find enlightened masters in the hope to seek 
their guidance and to delve deeper into yoga, 
tantra, and mysteries of nature. The prior discord 
between spirituality and science seems to have 
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waned since objective clarity about yoga and its 
positive impact on human life have become ap- 
parent. Innumerable books are now available for 
the seeker to explore the length and breadth of 
prior human experiences. These provide depth 
of knowledge illustrated by true experiences to 
form the science of spirituality. 

Yoga is ancient to India and its practice and 
knowledge get deeper as one learns more about 
yoga traditions. The whole mental health is 
thereby under control and peace surges in min- 
gling with the body. It is no wonder that the 
practitioners of yoga are now widely spread 
around the globe. This is because yoga is seen 
not just as a religious practice but rather as a 
depth of knowledge and practice that is good 
for both physical and mental health. Yoga is a 
valuable tool being utilised within the healing 
profession and incorporated into therapeutic 
techniques for the good of all. Thus, the sci- 
ence behind yogic knowledge has substanti- 
ated that body-based subtle energy exists and 
it has physical and psychic properties. 

Swami Satyananda Saraswati stated that 
when scientists looked deeper into matter 
and mysteries, they found that, in regard to 
the evolution of nature, matter was not the 
ultimate. The idea that mind can be trans- 
formed and made to evolve has changed an 
era of thinking. The inner experience is known 
to the serious practitioner of spirituality and 
the knowledge seeker.’ 

Rafael Espericueta, a professor of Math- 
ematics at Bakersfield College, USA enunciates 
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that through both spirituality and science, one 
can seek the truth and grasp the nature of reality: 
The goal of science is a complete understanding 
of the fundamental principles underlying the 
physical universe in all its diverse forms. Spir- 
ituality is the awakening of wisdom concerning 
how we effectively relate to each other and to 
the world. Science seeks to enlighten our minds, 
while spirituality seeks to awaken our hearts. 
Each is necessary for a full fruition of the other.” 


Also, Aldous Huxley, the well-known 2o0th- 
century philosopher, seems to be in perfect ac- 
cord with the mystical invariant and thereby 
has no conflict whatsoever with science. Albert 
Einstein also delved deep into understanding 
and experiencing the sensation of the mystical. 
Regarding spirituality, Swami Vivekananda sug- 
gested that none can teach you but your own 
soul, to grow from inside out. Spiritual know- 
ledge is pious and provides stability to oneself. 
Yoga professes self-transformation from impure 
to pure consciousness to achieve inner peace and 
helps us to move in a positive direction. Kasey 
Crown a psychotherapist, wellness educator, and 
writer says: 


For a nerdy, scientifically minded spiritualist 
and psychotherapist like myself, the fact that 
more and more scientists and medical and men- 
tal health professionals are stepping forward to 
share their own stories of higher consciousness 
and the mystical feels exciting and opens the 
door for more people to walk through.” 


Certainly, there is more to apprehend in con- 
sciousness and trust our intuition the same way 
we produce and rely on scientific data. 

Let me digress a bit. The human mind is of a 
peculiar inference and at times subjective. Swami 
Vivekananda, during his travels, also visited 
twice the spiritual places in the valley of Kash- 
mir (years 1897 and 1898). His experience while 
at the shrine of Kshir Bhavani temple is worthy 
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of note. Swamiji pondered over the ruination 
and desecration of the temple by invaders. 


Surveying this desecration, the Swami felt dis- 
tressed at heart, and said to himself: ‘How 
could the people have permitted such sacrilege 
without offering strenuous resistance? If I had 
been here then, I would never have allowed 
such a thing. I would have laid down my life 
to protect the Mother. Thereupon heard the 
voice of the Goddess saying: “What if unbe- 
lievers should enter My temple and defile My 
image? What is that to you? Do you protect 
Me, or do I protect you?’ Referring to this ex- 
perience after his return, he said to his dis- 
ciples: ‘All my patriotism is gone. Everything 
is gone. Now it is only “Mother! Mother!” I 
have been very wrong. I am only a little child’ 
... Another day, in the course of his worship, 
the thought flashed through the Swami’s mind 
that he should try to build a new temple in the 
place of the present dilapidated one. ... At once 
the Mother said to him: ‘My child! IfI so wish 
I can have innumerable temples and monastic 
centres. I can even this moment raise a seven- 
storied golden temple on this very spot. ‘Since 
I heard that divine voice? the Swami said to a 
disciple in Calcutta much later, ‘I have ceased 
making any more plans. Let these things be as 
Mother wills.* 


The foresight of Einstein is worth recalling 
here: 


The most beautiful and profound emotion we 
can experience is the sensation of the mystical. 
He to whom this emotion is a stranger, who can 
no longer wonder and stand rapt in awe, is as 
good as dead. To know that what is impenetra- 
ble to us really exists, manifesting itself as the 
highest wisdom and the most radiant beauty, 
which our dull faculties can comprehend only 
in their primitive forms—this knowledge, this 
feeling, is at the centre of true religion.” 


Of course, this same feeling is also at the very 
heart of science. Science hones and clarifies our 
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spiritual realisations, even as our spiritual epiph- 
anies inspire the evolution of science! 

Science is a path of discovering living and 
non-living percepts of life on earth and beyond. 
Through the advances made in science, prin- 
ciples that apply to nature are uncovered. Thus, 
we have been fortunate to have a glimpse of cos- 
mos, space travels, and travel across nations at a 
speed the earlier human, if living, would think 
to be magical and surreal. Similarly, medicinal 
discoveries have enabled humans to live longer 
and more healthily. Each day scientists provide 
new knowledge about most disciplines known 
to mankind. The previous ignorance is being re- 
placed by new knowledge! The progress in sci- 
entific discoveries is reaching new dimensions 
broadening our knowledge and providing paths 
for super-speed in applications for the benefit 
of humankind. 

The very nature of scientific discovery is 
that a tested hypothesis should stand the test 
of time and thereby advance new knowledge. 
The rigour of the finding(s) is tested by other 
experts who provide certification of the product 
or knowledge. It is also important to note here 
that most of the scientific discoveries in biology 
need in time to be further attested as more novel 
science gets explored. The discovery provides 
a means to further test and explore the deeper 
nuances; however, each first discovery has had 
to be modified with time as more sophisticated 
instruments became available and new know- 
ledge discovered. Truly, scientific discoveries get 
challenged and many a time modified based on 
new studies and more exploration. 

Therefore, concepts come and go! Times 
have changed! There is a great interest in ex- 
ploring higher level(s) of human consciousness 
and focusing on whether science and spiritu- 
ality can ingress with experimentation and spir- 
itual meditation. Experiences through higher 
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consciousness may reveal the realm of spiritual 
knowledge to the practitioner, similar to how 
scientific discoveries unearth new biological or 
physical knowledge. Practice in this realm is not 
new. In the words of Rafael Espericueta: ‘It was 
never religion per se that conflicted with sci- 
ence, but dogmatism. Dogma is and has always 
been the enemy of both science and spirituality. 
The historical conflicts between science and re- 
ligion are all due to the tendency of doctrine and 
dogma to be mistaken for religion’® Such views 
have changed in the recent past and coordin- 
ation of science and spirituality seems inevitable. 
Mahatma Gandhi once said that if both science 
and spirituality go hand in hand, then one can 
create heaven on the holy earth! 

Rishis of ancient India were enlightened and 
accomplished persons who would sing hymns 
using a musical scale with seven notes. In fact, 
it is said that they were the first to discover the 
seven notes (sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni) of an 
octave which are similar to the relatively recent 
Western notes (do, re, mi, fa, so, la, ti).’ The 
versatility of human beings in thinking, ana- 
lysing, and experimenting provides them with 
a deeper insight into life, spirituality, and to 
delve deeper into Atman. Therefore, the onus 
is on us to dig deeper and see life from a dif- 
ferent and deeper perspective. I think the time 
is ripe for looking deeper within and explore 
spirituality and science—the former offers a 
deeper perspective and unfolds the uniqueness 
of being human, while the discoveries through 
science could empower the human being to 
unfold the mystery of spirituality. 

Some believe the paths of science and spir- 
ituality should be taken as two separate parallel 
paths, while those others who have dealt deeper 
into spirituality seem to think both are of the 
same coin! Many others have come forth with 
the perspective that spirituality and science can 
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work together for the benefit of mankind. For 
instance, I like what Alan Lightman writes: ‘Sci- 
ence with heart will be the religion of the fu- 
ture. Science uncovers the abstract principles 
underlying nature, and spirituality informs us 
of the proper way to regard all this—with vast 
love and awe.® 

Interestingly, the digital world has brought 
a new dimension to our lives worldwide and 
changed how knowledge is perceived. For in- 
stance, spiritual discourses from everywhere can 
reach places within seconds. On a positive note, 
one can sift through what is available and choose 
anything that satisfies our curiosity or positively 
bring us closer to divinity. No matter whether 
one is spiritual or not, knowledge available cer- 
tainly can bring another dimension to bear on 
our thought process. 

Spirituality is a precious connection be- 
tween us and the almighty. A deeper connec- 
tion, deeper interest can bring moral duty to bear 
on the human and a new dimension to our lives. 
Within India, the new information age has led 
also to spirituality-based organisations that have 
attracted new enthusiasm amongst the popula- 
tion including the younger generation. Such in- 
novative organisations have a new role to bear on 
national development and social welfare.” 

My own experiences have led me to believe 
that spirituality and science can coexist and 
help us understand the deeper truths of life on 
earth. Being born and brought up in a pure 
Hindu tradition in the valley of Kashmir, I was 
sent to a Christian school for my studies where 
we would recite both biblical songs and Hin- 
dustani prayers. At home, my science teacher 
would teach me mathematics and science as well 
as get me oriented in reading the mystic Hindi 
books from Geeta Press, Gorakhpur. This was 
a commonly accepted way of teaching. In the 
Kashmir Valley in the late 1950s, Hindus would 
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pay respects at Muslim shrines and Muslims 
would do the same at Hindu shrines. Therefore, 
studying different religious practices and being 
brought up in a Christian school was compatible. 
In my college years, I found friendliness all over. 
I made lifelong friends and felt at home in these 
countries irrespective of the fact that I belonged 
by birth to a different religion than theirs. My 
take from my travels has been that spirituality is a 
more likeable path and empowers one to deal with 
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science from a higher perspective. rane 
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Discerning the Real from the Unreal: 
Psychology of Misinformation 


Usha Vasthare and Praveen Shivashankar 


“Today, as yesterday, Man’s major foe is deep 
within him. But the enemy is no longer the 
same. Formerly it was ignorance; today it is 
falsehood.’ — Jean Francois Revel (in his book 
The Flight from Truth—The Reign of Deceit in 
the Age of Information) 


NFORMATION, accurate and timely, is a cru- 
cial foundation of a functional society. Ac- 
cess to accurate and reliable information is 
always critical, but even more so during times of 
global crises (like the current pandemic). It can 
be a matter of life and death for individuals; it 
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can make or break families, and even impact the 
socio-economic milieu of a nation. 

The advent of Information Communication 
Technology (1cT) accelerated the spread of in- 
formation. Social media, digitisation of print, 
and democratisation of information sharing 
were hallmark developments of the 21st cen- 
tury that transformed the world. While there 
are obvious benefits to these advancements, the 
offshoot was the ability to utilise these for the 
spread of information to epidemic proportions, 
prompting the World Health Organization to 
refer to it as ‘infodemic’. The impact of false con- 
tent, whether disinformation or misinformation, 
is potentially the same at all levels. 

Disinformation, misinformation, and fake 
news of scientific, socio-religious, political, or 
dogmatic content have been present since time 
immemorial and will continue to exist. However, 
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their propagation amongst the masses has in- 
creased a thousandfold (viral). The content ranges 
from innocuous to harmful, from humorous to 
slanderous, and from naivety to strategic manipu- 
lation. The spread of misinformation in the blink 
of an eye, especially on social media, has both im- 
mediate and long-lasting impacts on everyone. 

The aftermath of such an infodemic has been 
catastrophic, as seen in recent years. The propen- 
sity of the infodemic is compelling as it creates 
an illusion of authenticity. Hence, there has to be 
a multipronged approach to identify it and quell 
its spread. One of the common methodologies 
is regulations—guidelines, and rules that result 
in accounts of the violator being shut down, per- 
petrators being penalised or even imprisoned. 
This can be done at the institutional, state, na- 
tional, or international levels. However, this in- 
tervention is neither easy nor straightforward 
to opt for. We have seen instances of this during 
national emergencies and in national security 
issues. However, thoughtless and subjective 
impositions will trample upon the freedom of 
speech and expression—a fundamental demo- 
cratic and human right. 

The arbitration of what constitutes ‘false’ in- 
formation and who is responsible is a conten- 
tious topic. It is therefore far more practical and 
effective to focus on individual awareness. As con- 
sumers, influencers and generators of informa- 
tion, we all have a responsibility to follow our 
inner ethical and moral conscience while dealing 
with information. This pertains to developing an 
evolving mindset. This article attempts to look at 
misinformation from a broad scientific and psy- 
chological perspective and proposes a solution 
that can be implemented by every individual— 
enabling everyone to become informed, consci- 
entious, and mindful consumers of information. 
Let us begin by distinguishing between misin- 
formation and disinformation. 
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Misinformation and Disinformation 

As per the dictionary, misinformation is defined 
as ‘false information that is spread, regardless of 
whether there is intent to mislead’ On the other 
hand, disinformation is ‘deliberately misleading 
or biased information; manipulated narrative or 
facts; propaganda. Finally, fake news is ‘purpose- 
fully crafted, sensational, emotionally charged, 
misleading or fabricated information that mim- 
ics the form of mainstream news.' 

Throughout this article, though the term mis- 
information is commonly used, disinformation 
and fake news are also implied. As an example, 
let us consider Deepfakes. These are synthetic 
media, generated through sophisticated deep 
learning which help in spreading malicious 
disinformation. Deepfakes can be particularly 
challenging since any form of multimedia— 
be it videos, images, or audio content—can 
be modified to resemble that of a target indi- 
vidual, thereby manipulating the opinions and 
perceptions about the individual or a situation. 
The sensational content in them spread rapidly 
across the world. Deepfakes are extremely hard 
to distinguish from real content. The potentially 
harmful consequences do not vary, no matter the 
intent behind sharing such misinformation—be 
it out of naivety or spite. They have been em- 
ployed extensively for political gains and in some 
cases, to tarnish the reputation of individuals. 

Many people unknowingly have played and 
continue to play a major role in the spread of mis- 
information. We shall now try to understand the 
triggers and the psychology behind our actions that 
lead us to playa role in the spread of infodemic. 


Why Are We So Vulnerable 
to Misinformation? 


Understanding how the human mind works gives 
us an insight into how to prevent and protect our- 
selves from believing lies. But first, we need to 
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understand why we are so vulnerable to false infor- 
mation. What leads us to believe false information 
to be true, and therefore spread them mindlessly? 

Listed below are some key psychological 
constructs and concepts related to misinfor- 
mation. These constructs help us not only in 
understanding our vulnerabilities but also in 
preventing the spread of misinformation. Rec- 
ognising these psychological concepts in ourselves 
will help us evolve’ by using our discriminative 
mind, willpower, and being completely aware of 
the consequences of our actions. 

The following are the psychological concepts 
that throw light on what makes people vulner- 
able to accepting and spreading misinformation.” 

1. Dual Process Theory, 

2. Cognitive Miserliness, 

3. Cognitive Dissonance, and 

4. Confirmation Bias. 


Dual Process Theory 


Dual Process Theory was introduced by Wil- 
liam James, at the turn of the r9th Century and 
was popularised more recently by Daniel Kah- 
nemann through behavioural economics. It 
is a functional way of classifying our thinking 
processes. The framework explains how people 
think and make decisions.’ 

The crux of this concept of Cognitive psych- 
ology, as the name suggests, is based on the idea 
that humans have two ways of thinking—System 
1 and System 2 thinking. In the authors’ opin- 
ion, this is the most critical and crucial concept 
to understand and apply appropriately. We are 
‘thinking beings as well as ‘feeling beings. The 
essence of the psychology behind the accept- 
ance and propagation of misinformation lies in 
understanding when we either think first and 
feel later or feel first and think later. 

From an evolutionary perspective, Sys- 
tem 1 (Automatic Thinking) is older. Its main 
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characteristics are that it is more automatic, in- 
stinctive, implicit, non-conscious, intuitive, in- 
voluntary, low-effort, and fast. Therefore, it is 
more efficient, more subjective, creative, and 
mostly linked with emotions. Because of these 
characteristics, System 1 makes use of short- 
cuts; it is a bit sloppy and therefore incorrect at 
times. But we usually rely on this system. This is 
nothing but an impulsive, instinctive, or auto- 
matic way of thinking, without being cognizant 
of our thoughts and their consequences. We 
merely follow our senses. For instance, when we 
are hungry, we eat; if tired, we sleep; if we don’t 
like certain things or people, we avoid or ignore 
them, and the like. This is the over-simplistic 
way of thinking (or not thinking) and acting 
upon our impulses and emotions without con- 
sidering the consequences of our actions. It is 
critical to understand that these decisions and 
thoughts, because they are mostly linked with 
emotions, many a time could be inaccurate and 
not beneficial to us or others, and may even harm 
us! However, we do employ System 1 thinking 
more often, especially when we are stressed out 
or even just tired. 

This kind of thinking (or not thinking) 
works great when we are physically active like 
driving a car, riding a bike, playing sports, or 
doing any kind of repetitive action (like zen 
doodling) but definitely not for activities that 
require cognitive reasoning before making de- 
cisions. In addition, because of the innate nega- 
tivity biases that we are all born with, or our 
cognitive biases (for example, confirmation bias 
described below) that we acquire during our life- 
time, we start looking at things either with a bi- 
ased and/or with a polarised view of the world. 
This taints our thinking and decision-making 
process. System 1 thinking is most useful and 
the way to go; nay the only way to go, when we 
have to make fast decisions like saving a child 
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from drowning, shooting a basketball, play- 
ing an instrument while singing, and so on. At 
such times, we are reasonably accurate, effective, 
efficient, and fast. 

However, in many situations, as we are re- 
sponding instantly, we are prone to making 
sloppy errors because of our internal processes 
and shortcuts in our thinking and decision- 
making. Because of our nature of being cogni- 
tive misers, we use System 1 thinking whenever 
we can get away with it. This kind of automatic 
processing creates a major risk of creating and 
circulating misinformation. For example, let us 
deconstruct what happens when we receive a 
forwarded message on WhatsApp that is either 
favourable to our political/religious biases or 
detrimental to our opposition. We immediately 
believe it to be true because it conforms with 
our belief system and forward it to others to re- 
emphasise our biases. We do not see a need to 
spend time assessing its truth. It appeals to our 
emotions and so, we immediately forward it to 
everyone we know or who we think will like such 
information. The rapid processing in System 1 
thinking, causes details to be missed. Most of 
the challenges that people face in the world are 
a result of the natural tendency of individuals to 
predominantly use System 1 thinking as opposed 
to System 2 thinking. 

System 2 (Conscious and Controlled) think- 
ing requires focus and is an energy guzzler. From 
an evolutionary perspective, it is newer, inten- 
tional, deliberate, calculated, rational, effortful, 
conscious, voluntary, controlled, less efficient, 
explicit, objective (fact-based), and mostly 
detached from emotions. This deliberate and 
rational thinking prevents us from accepting 
and spreading misinformation. But to do so, 
we need to consciously and deliberately think 
and make logical, objective, intentional, and 
informed decisions. 
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It is important to comprehend these con- 
cepts and train ourselves to make decisions using 
our System 2 thinking. To act on such conscious 
decisions, it helps to use the System 1 thinking 
process. It is not about choosing one process 
over the other, but knowing when to use which 
type of thinking as both are needed under dif- 


ferent situations. 


Cognitive Miserliness 


The human brain is evolved to seek shortcuts to 
save effort in the thinking process. So humans 
have a tendency to solve problems in simple, 
easier, and faster ways rather than well thought 
out, deliberate, conscious, effortful ways regard- 
less of their intelligence. This efficiency of the 
brain helps us to survive or exist. So, we end up 
using more of System 1 thinking which makes 
us highly efficient but also not always right. This 
tenet is exploited by internet trolls to trigger 
the emotional buttons in individuals by post- 
ing acerbic or instigating comments on social 
media. Malicious individuals can exploit this 
tendency of cognitive miserliness to sow discord 
by sharing false information that appeals to our 
emotions, prompting us to make immediate de- 
cisions about another community, individual, 
or nation. 


Confirmation Bias 


As per American Psychological Association, 
confirmation bias is the tendency to look for 
information that supports, rather than rejects, 
one’s preconceptions, typically by interpret- 
ing evidence to confirm existing beliefs while 
rejecting or ignoring any conflicting data. Con- 
firmation bias suggests that we do not perceive 
circumstances objectively. Once we have formed 
a view or an opinion which becomes a belief, 
we ignore and reject information that is against 
our beliefs. So, we selectively choose such data 
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and information that makes us feel good. This 
results in confirming our pre-existing preju- 
dices or biases. 

Overly anxious people tend to use confirma- 
tion bias as a way to avoid views different from 
their own. This is self-deception, numbing one 
from reality or turning a blind eye to evidence 
gathered from different perspectives. So, people 
start seeing the reality as they would like it to be, 
rather than as it is. We can see instances of this in 
the choice of our news channels or newspapers. 

We are first and foremost, humans. No mat- 
ter how intelligent we are, whether we are con- 
servatives, or liberals, the gulf between system 1 
and system 2 thinking, that makes us think that 
we are right when we are not completely right, 
leads to all kinds of biases. It is our innate nature 
to see evidence on only our side of the table as 
our brains have to process an overload of infor- 
mation for various reasons (like cognitive mi- 
serliness) and take shortcuts that are hardwired 
in our non-conscious mind (patterns our brain 
creates and stores in the subconscious mind). 
This is the main reason due to which we cre- 
ate stereotypes. The only way out is to train the 
mind to use System 2 thinking, to not have a bi- 
ased view of people and the world. However, this 
requires a lot of mindful effort on a moment to 
moment basis. 

Thus, we often only look for and find evi- 
dence that supports our pre-existing beliefs 
rather than look for evidence that opposes 
them. Even though we are prone and hardwired 
for confirmation bias, it is our responsibility as 
people (media, influencers, leaders, and others) 
who create, consume, and spread misinforma- 
tion to overcome this bias. Even for intellectu- 
als, it is tough to come out of these hardwired 
confirmation biases. For others, it is even harder 
because it takes even more effort to sieve out the 
real news from the unreal as they tend to jump 
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to conclusions, which are generally inaccurate. 
Thus, we see both intellectuals and non-intel- 
lectuals prejudiced on various issues (political, 
social, communal, and so on). We are not always 
as objective as we think ourselves to be. Therefore, 
confirmation bias is considered the mother of all 
biases. We are the prisoners of our assumptions 
and belief systems. 

The media in its inciteful ways to sensation- 
alise and garner TRP amongst its target demo- 
graphics, enhances these pre-existing biases by 
collecting data through surveys (typically using 
yes/no answers) that are designed to yield ‘yes’ if 
their favoured notion was true and ignore alter- 
native ideas that are likely to give the same result. 
Thus, media promotes users to be in ‘echo cham- 
bers, limiting their exposure to diverse perspec- 
tives. In the interest of their commercial gains, 
most mainstream media tend to use these biases 
and perpetuate the same in society. 

Confirmation bias affects individuals, fam- 
ilies, and the entire world, as it consistently 
shapes the way we look for information and the 
way we interpret them. It impacts our objective 
decision-making process. 


Cognitive Dissonance 


Lack of harmony in what we believe as ideals 
and how we act is the simplest way of looking 
at cognitive dissonance. In other words, when- 
ever we act contrary to our ideals, we experience 
cognitive dissonance. It results in feelings of un- 
easiness, discomfort, stress, anxiety, or mental 
conflict. However, when unresolved, persistent, 
contradictory concepts have ethical implica- 
tions and can cause ethical or moral dissonance. 
Unfortunately, many people attempt to resolve 
these without doing the right thing. They resort 
to rationalisation, giving excuses, or not speaking 
the complete truth. Some of the usual rationali- 
sations people give to themselves are as follows: 
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1. Lam doing this only because I have been 
told to do so (for example, give wrong 
information to customers). Hence, it is 
someone else’s fault. 

2. I will give them a reason (excuse) that may 
or may not be completely true. 

3. Everyone does it. 

4. It is not a big deal. 


an 


. Remain innocently ignorant rather than 
being intentionally dishonest. 


. These things happen. 


6 

7. Oh, it is not illegal. 

8. It is only a white lie. 

9. No one will come to know. 

Asa result of the disharmony, when our con- 
duct clashes with our beliefs, slowly but surely, 
our beliefs swing into conformity with our con- 
duct in insidious ways, since we don’t realise 
what is going on. When these rationalisations 
become the norm and a habit, we start to see 
our wrongdoings as acceptable. This way the 
brain weaves a story to us about ourselves be- 
cause everyone wants to feel like he has made 
good decisions all the time. But that cannot hap- 
pen as we are bound to make mistakes. That is 
called being human. But recognising these bi- 
ases in ourselves (increased self-awareness) and 
trying not to rationalise and not take shortcuts 
is the way to go, which once again takes a lot of 
conscious effort. Cognitive dissonance when ad- 
dressed properly helps in our decision-making 
and also develops greater self-awareness which 
is one of the most important faculties that only 
human beings possess. 


Conclusion 


An objective analysis helps us to identify three 
stages at which information overload can be 
tackled while ensuring that proper and benefi- 
cial information is promoted and misinforma- 
tion is actively prevented. 
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1. Individual level (Consumers and people 
who generate the information). 

2. Societal, community, national, and cross- 
national level. 

3. Guidelines and regulatory level. 

Of these three, this article focuses on the 
interventions and methodologies at an indi- 
vidual level. 

Individual level: Only by using the resources 
that are within us (self-awareness, discerning 
power, willpower), we would have the potential 
to tackle this issue individually. 

To discern the difference between what is real 
and unreal regarding information generated and 
spread over the media, all we need to do is to use 
these simple rules: 

1. Is this information necessary (or relevant) 

for me to consume and/or spread? 

2. If necessary (or relevant), am I an ex- 
pert to decide on the genuineness of this 
information? 

3. If am not an expert, can I find out its de- 
gree of genuineness? 

4. If this information is genuine, is it benefi- 
cial to those I would forward it to? 

With these rules, at least at the consumers’ 
level, a lot of information gets filtered out. Most 
of us without even answering the first question, 
jump to conclusions and communicate without 
thinking. The reasons, as discussed earlier, are 
our cognitive miserliness and laziness, leading to 
System 1 thinking (thinking through our emo- 
tions rather than understanding them through 
cognition), which leads to many cognitive bi- 
ases including conformation bias and cognitive 
dissonance. As consumers and generators of in- 
formation, we need to come out of this pattern. 
This is how we can master our discerning abil- 
ity, rather than becoming puppets to be used by 
somebody else through technology for fulfilling 


their malicious intents. 
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Even though digital technology has reached 
astronomical proportions, it is still nascent in its 
ability to detect and weed out malicious actors 
and fake data. If we use our biological intelli- 
gence to master and train the non-biological 
(artificial) intelligence, then we can, asa species, 
utilise digital technology not just for a favoured 
few but for the greater good of humanity. When 
this happens, we move towards building an ex- 
periential wisdom based society rather than an 
information-laden society. In an information- 
based society, importance is given to what to know 
and how to know, while in a wisdom-based society, 
prominence is given to why we should know, what 
we ought to know. 

In the broadest sense, digital technology 
and non-biological intelligence are forcing us 
to truly understand ourselves and have com- 
pelled us to look at the meaning and purpose of 
life both at an individual level and at the level 
of humanity. 

The technological advances such as Artificial 
Intelligence (and the spread of fake news) be- 
yond the mental capacities equivalent to or be- 
yond those of humans by emulating the human 
brain, raises a question amongst the common 
people whether human brains have the cap- 
acity and capability to discern real informa- 
tion from the unreal or misinformation. The 
answer to this is an affirmative, unequivocal 
YES. This can be achieved through cognitive 
effort, by exercising our free will and discern- 
ing power, to figure out what relevant informa- 
tion is needed for one’s growth, success, and 
peace of mind, or even better, for developing a 
beautiful mind. This cognitive effort results in 
our mind developing both the ‘will’ power and 
‘won't’ power. More importantly, by developing 
deepened self-awareness, which represents both 
cognitive and emotional intelligence, we can 
use it for the greater good to yield a sustainable, 
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progressive world not only for ourselves but 
also for future generations. 

So even though the proliferation of misin- 
formation or disinformation is a global issue, 
the solution has to start from an individual 
level. This is the way to become evolved beings at 
an individual level and move towards building 
experiential wisdom-based societies. 

This wisdom-based world of systems involves 
a new kind of mindset—an Evolving Mindset, 
that takes into account the new meaning for 
using information/knowledge (especially of Ar- 
tificial Intelligence, AI) and the new purpose for 
learning this knowledge. Disinformation and 
misinformation work diametrically opposite to 
what is necessary for building a wisdom-based 
society. When and only when we go beyond the 
partisan issue of any nation and beyond polit- 
ical, fanatic religious and national boundaries 
to a truly global level and use interdisciplinary 
fields like science, creative arts, humanities, law, 
and business, will we be able to tackle this iz/o- 
demic of the digital age. 

Due to the fast and furious spread of misin- 
formation, it is crucial and imperative for each 
individual to develop an evolving mindset, using 
their discerning power, willpower, and free will to 
distinguish the real from the unreal news and be 
responsible as global citizens of the world. o& 
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Emotions of the Conscience of India 


Analysis of the Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 


Cdr (Retd) P G Bhat 


‘Every thought was passion, every word 
was faith’—Romain Rolland, The Life of 
Vivekananda. 


Introduction 

HE ADVAITA ASHRAMA website’ has 
published the Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda in nine volumes—the corpus 
we study. We classify and analyse the writings 
using NLP—Natural Language Processing (not 
Neuro-Linguistic Programming). The findings 
could help further focused studies using NLP as 

well as manually. 

NLP is a branch of computer science that tries 
to understand the text the way human beings do. 
It is the rule-based modelling of human language 
with statistical and machine learning models. 
Computer science, artificial intelligence and cog- 
nitive logic try to teach machines to read and 
understand human language for decision making. 

We segregate the text into individual pieces 
of writings and measure their readability and 
emotional content. We plot the sizes and the 
qualitative factors of the text against a timeline. 

To quantify various features of the data and 
to visualise the results, the author has developed 
computer programs using the Natural Language 
Tool Kit (NLTK) and Pandas (a data analysis 
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module for the Python programming language). 

In a strictly rule-based computation, the soft- 
ware can significantly simplify some tasks. For 
example, a six lines program finds all the 12 oc- 
currences of ‘Prabuddha Bharata’ in 4,483 pages 
of text in 60 nanoseconds. Finding a pin in a 
haystack is easier using an X-Ray than a search 
with a magnifying glass. 

However, where the rules are fuzzy, interpret- 
ation is subjective, and the outcome is a proba- 
bility, we need more complex software. Also, the 
interpretation of the result may still be inferior 
to human cognition. 
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By Swami Vivekananda 


Original Language Word Count 
cial 


Talks, Dialogues, Discussions, and Discourses 


2,80,030 


Writings—Proses and Poems a 85,948 


Karma Yoga, Raja Yoga, Jnana Yoga, 82,308 
and Bhakti Yoga 


Ser ee a 
Collections of Sayings > Pa T8676 


By Others 


SweNnetia ———SCSC~iS 


Table 1: Corpus Data of the Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 


Category 


Average Word Counts 


a Yo Raja Yop Jana Voge andhakeows | |_| 
ReaedoDooin —SSCSCS~C~C~sSCi‘ S*dSCi 


Table 2: Lengths of Texts 


The current NLP based work looks at the writ- 
ings like a naive reader unaware of the context. 
They are non-judgemental. Using the power of 
NLP, we can dig deeper and expect the obser- 
vations to be a little closer to those of a well- 
informed reader. 


The Corpus 


Here is an analyis of the most prominent words of 


Swami Vivekananda, found in his Complete Works. 
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None living today has seen Swami Viveka- 
nanda in flesh and blood. Nevertheless, his 
words continue to positively influence and even 
transform thousands around the world. We read 
him with NLP’s eyes and attempt to understand 
the power of his writings from a machine’s point 
of view. The result is a description of data—‘what 
is and ‘what we’ve measured’ analytics. 

Note: The appendix has notes on the simple 
graphs in the article. 
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We organise the contents of the Complete 
Works of Swami Vivekananda' into nine cat- 
egories and segregate pieces in each of them. The 
result is 1,34.4 pieces of writings as detailed in 
Table 1 (page 135). 

We assign a category, timeline, original lan- 
guage, audience/addressee, and the length of the 
text to each piece of writing. We measure the 
readability and emotional contents of the pieces 
of text and look for correlations with the struc- 
tural factors. 

Comparing the average length of pieces across 
categories is not meaningful because their con- 
texts differ. In addition, the lengths of writings in 


Distribution of Word Counts: Letters in Bengali 


categories other than letters largely vary. Letters are 
personal and hence the audience is well defined. 
When familiar to the writer, which is mostly the 
case, letters allow informal styles and flow of feel- 
ings and emotions. They are mostly short, written 
in a single sitting, and include the date of writing. 

The histogram in figure 1 (left side) above shows 
the frequency distribution of letters with different 
word counts. The boxplot (right side) shows that 
the range of letter length is 20 to 400 words with 
some exceptions (outliers). Fifty-three of the 761 
letters are longer than 400 words and five of them 
are longer than 1,000 words. Swami Ramakrish- 
nananda received the longest letter. Shri Alasinga 


Distribution of Word Counts: Letters in English 
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Swami Vivekananda: Letters per Year 


Count of Letters 
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Swami Vivekananda: Letters per Month 
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Perumal and Mr Manmatha Nath Bhattacharya also 


received letters with more than 1,000 words each. 


Length of Letters Written in English and 
those Translated to English 


The charts in figure 2 (page 136) compare the 
frequency distribution of letters based on their 
lengths. The left chart is for the letters translated 
to English from Bengali and the right is for those 
written in English. 
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In his mother tongue, Swami Vivekananda 
wrote longer letters and talked more! Were the 
Bengali letters longer or did the translators make 
them longer, perhaps to clarify the contents to 
the readers? 


Frequency of the Letters 


The bar chart in figure 3 (above) shows the num- 
ber of letters Swami Vivekananda wrote each 
year. The frequency was low until 1894, peaked 
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of letters per month (for the period since 1894) 
depicting the cyclic pattern. The bar chart in the 
figure 4 shows monthly and weekly number of 


Figure 5: Recipients of Swamiji's Letters 


in 1895, then declined during the next 3 years, 
rose again between 1899-1900 before declining 


again. The plot at the bottom shows the number 


138 
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letters. Swami Vivekananda wrote more letters 
in January and on Thursdays! 


Recipients of Letters 


The bar chart in figure 5 (left) shows the counts of 
letters received by the top recipients (page 138). 

As the pie chart depicts (figure 5, right), about 
60% of the addressees are the Western disciples of 
Swami Vivekananda, 14% his monastic brothers 
and the remaining are householder disciples.” 

In 485 letters, Swami Vivekananda greeted 
the recipients with ‘Dear’ mostly followed by 
the name of the recipient without titles like Mr, 
Mrs, Dr, etc. He greets a few as Dear Madam, 
Dear Sir, Dear Doctor, and the like. In 23 cases, 
greetings like Beloved, Blessed, Revered, Re- 
spected, Honoured, and Your Highness are used. 
The same person is greeted differently on dif- 
ferent occasions. For example, Balaram Bose is 
addressed differently as ‘Dear Sir’ “Revered Sir’ 
‘Respected Sir} and “My Dear Sir’. 


Sentiment Analysis 


Sentiment Analysis computationally determines 
if a piece of writing conveys positive, negative or 
neutral sentiments. VADER (Valence Aware Dic- 
tionary and Sentiment Reasoner)} is a rule-based 
sentiment analysis tool that gives four scores: 

(i) The Compound score, the sum of all the 
lexicon ratings, normalized between -1 and +1. 

(ii) Positive sentiment. 

(iii) Neutral sentiment. 

(iv) Negative sentiment. 


pound’: -0.5423} 


Not Bad {'neg': 0.0, 'neu': 0.26, ‘pos’: 0.74, ‘com- 
pound’: 0.431} 


We have calculated the sentiment scores for 
each piece of writings in the corpus. 


Emotion Analysis 


National Research Council Canada (NRC) 
has created an emotion lexicon.‘ It is a set of 
14,180 words manually tagged for the pres- 
ence or absence (1 or 0) of ten emotions. The 
tagged emotions are anger, fear, anticipation, 
trust, surprise, sadness, joy, disgust, negative, 
and positive. 

We have taken the weighted average values of 
emotional scores (normalised for the differences 
in the length of documents) for each piece of 
writing in the corpus. 


Sentiment Analysis vs. Emotion Analysis 


A sentiment score is for a set of words or a full 
document. The score considers the context and 
the semantic orientation. 

Emotion scores from NRC indicate presence 
or absence (1 or 0) of each of the ten emotions 
for the words. E.g., the words ‘feeling’ and ‘treat’ 
get a score of one for each of the 10 emotions. 
7,713 words (54%) have no emotional content, 
making them neutral words. 

Though the emotion score seems to be mis- 
leading when we check a few words, aggregating 
the scores in a larger text gives valuable informa- 
tion. Emotion scores indicate the expressiveness 
of the text and sentiment scores (polarity/com- 
pound scores) measure the overall sentiments in 


a document. 


Sentiment Score 


Bad {'neg': 1.0, 'neu': 0.0, ‘pos’: 0.0, ‘com- 


NRC set does not include the word 
‘nov. Emotion score for the two texts 


would be equal. 


Table 3: An Example of Sentiment Score and Emotional Score 
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Figure 6: Emotion Scores in Swamiji's Writings 
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Figure 7: Timeline of the Average Emotional Content in the Letters 
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Average Emotion Score 
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Average Emotional Content per Disciple Type 
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Emotion Scores 


The chart in figure 6 (page 140) shows the 
average positive and negative emotion scores by 
the category of writings. Positive emotions dom- 
inate all the writings. The writings related to de- 
votion convey the highest positive emotions. 

Positive as well as negative emotions increase 
and reduce together. They have an insignificant 
(0.012) positive correlation. We can thus say that 
a piece of writing is more or less expressive based 
on the sentiment scores. 

In addition, the average emotional contents 
in the letters, seen against the timeline, are cyclic 
to a small extent (figure 7, page 140). 

Average emotional contents are the lowest in 
the letters to Monastic Disciples (Mp), highest 
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Emotion Scores in Categories of Work 


_H positive _ : = a | - 


== negative. | 
BN=Translated from Bengali, EN=Original English 


Figure 9 


(Letter, BN) | 
(Letter, EN) | 
(Talks, BN) | 
(Talks, EN) | 
(Writings, BN) | 
(Writings, EN) | 


in the ones written to Householder Disciples 
and Devotees (HD), and between the two for 
Western Disciples (wp) (figure 8). 


Translatability 


Certain concepts and words are so interrelated 
with language and culture that their accurate 
translation could be difficult even for the writer. 
A perfect translation is probably impossible al- 
beit some translated works could be rated even 
better than the original. 


Distribution of Emotions in Letters 
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Comparison of Emotions in the Letters 


Emotions in the Letters 
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Addressees 


Figure 12 
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Emotion Scores 


Emotions of the Conscience of India 


24% of the letters, 13% of the proses and 
poems, and 7% of the transcripts of talks and 
discourses in the corpus are translations from 
Bengali. We compare the average emotions in 
the English and the original Bengali versions. 

The letters written in English have more posi- 
tive and less negative emotional content than the 
ones translated from Bengali. Talks and writings 
in English have more emotional content than 
the ones translated from Bengali. However, the 
difference seems negligible (figure 9, page 141). 


Emotions in Letters 


So far, we visualised only the positive and negative 
emotion scores. The box plot in figure-10 shows 
the distribution of the 10 emotional contents. 
The bar chart in figure 11 (page 142) shows the 
average emotion scores in the letters. The one on 
the right compares the emotions in letters written 
in English and those translated. Letters written in 
Bengali have higher negative and lower positive 
emotional content than the ones written in Eng- 
lish. However, the differences are insignificant. 
Figure 12 (page 142) shows the average posi- 
tive and negative emotional content in the let- 
ters to top addressees. It probably shows Swami 
Vivekananda’s comfort with each recipient in 
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exposing his emotions. Exploration could reveal 
the topics and the letters’ context, which can 
change the perspective. 


Emotions against Timeline 


Figure 13 (below) shows the positive and nega- 
tive emotions in the letters against the timeline. 
As the frequency of letters was low until 1894, 
the plot has emotion scores from 1894 onwards. 

Figure 14 (page 144) shows the compound 
sentiments for individual letters. The values 
range from -1 to +1. The polarity is positive if 
the Compound Sentiment is >= 0.5 and negative 
ifit is <= -o.5. Of the 761 letters, 704 have posi- 
tive sentiments, 31 are neutral and 26 have nega- 
tive sentiments. In its distribution, compound 
sentiment values below 0.83 are exceptions (out- 
liers) showing the high positive polarity of the 
sentiments. 

The letter below has the maximum negative 
emotions. Scores for some negative emotions 
are—anger: 13.94, sadness: 15.21 fear: 21.54. 


San Francisco, 
4th March, 1900. 


Dear Nivedita, 
I don’t want to work. I want to be quiet and 


Positive and Negative Emotion Scores in Letters 
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Compound Sentiment 
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rest. I know the time and the place; but the fate 
or Karma, I think, drives me on — work, work. 
We are like cattle driven to the slaughter-house 
— hastily nibbling a bite of grass on the road- 
side as they are driven along under the whip. 
And all this is our work, our fear — fear, the be- 
ginning of misery, of disease, etc. By being nerv- 
ous and fearful we injure others, by being so 
fearful to hurt we hurt more. By trying so much 
to avoid evil we fall into its jaws. What a mass 
of namby-pamby nonsense we create round our- 
selves!! It does us no good, it leads us on to the 
very thing we try to avoid — misery. ... 

Oh, to become fearless, to be daring, to be 
careless of everything! ... 


Yours etc., 
Vivekananda. 


The letter below has the maximum positive 
emotions and hardly any negative emotions. 


The Math, Belur, 
uth August, 1897. 
Dear Joe, (Miss MacLeod.) 


.. Well, the work of the Mother will not suf- 
fer; because it has been built and up to date 
maintained upon truth, sincerity, and purity. 
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Absolute sincerity has been its watchword. 


Yours with all love, 
Vivekananda. 


Readability 


A good readability score shows that the readers 
would easily understand the content. 

While several readability tests are in use, 
Flesch-Kincaid Readability Test’ is probably 
the most popular. It gives a score based on the 
average length of sentences and the average num- 
ber of syllables per word. 


Following is the formula: 


206.835 — 1.015 ( conliwends 


The readability index of Reader’s Digest is 65. 

(See Appendix to interpret the readability 
scores.) 

Because poems generally use different punc- 
tuation and format, the average word count per 
sentence increases. Some poems show very low, 
even negative readability scores though they are 
easy to understand. Readability scores for poems 
are misleading. 
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Figure 15: Average Readability Scores 


The chart on the left in figure 15 shows average 
readability scores by category. The ‘writings’ cat- 
egory excludes poems. The chart on the right 
compares the average readability of the trans- 
lated texts with the ones originally written in 
English. 

Letter 


Trans- Readability 


lated | Count Avg. 


oO 616 


Table 4: Readability of Complete Works 


Yes 


Letters and talks written in English are mar- 
ginally more readable than the translations. 
Translated prose has a little higher readability 
than the ones written in English. However, this 
is a comparison of two unequal sizes of data sets. 

Further investigations can help in under- 
standing the reason. Sample manual compari- 
son would be the first step in that task. 

Swami Vivekananda signs off his letters with 
love, affection, and humility. 
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Conclusion 


Rabindranath Tagore said: ‘If you want to 
know India, study Vivekananda. In him, there 
is everything positive and nothing negative. 
And, millions have studied him for the past ten 
dozen years. We do not need a computer to tes- 
tify that his writings are easy to read and brim 
with positive sentiments. The software adds 
value by quantifying these factors, comparing 
different categories of writings, and showing 
them against a timeline. 

The analysis has not considered the context 
and possibly correlated events. We can expand 
the software and extend the scope of analysis. 
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Vivekananda Rock Memorial, Kanyakumari 


However, only a sentient can sense the multiple 
layers of meaning in these great writings. Soft- 
ware tools can aid such efforts. 

Our preliminary analysis identifies some 
further work: 

1. Blend the power of human reasoning and 
the capabilities of software technology to widen 
the scope and depth of such analyses. 

2. Compare sample writings of Swami Viveka- 
nanda in Bengali and their translations. Identify 
possible reasons for the marginal differences in 
the average length and expressiveness. 

3. Look for possible effects of other events on 
the emotional contents in the writings. 

4. Correlate the topics of the writings and 
emotional contents. 

5. Analyse coherence and seeming contradic- 
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tions, if any, in the writings. oe 
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Appendix 


I. Notes on Charts 

Word Cloud: A kind of ‘weighted list’ that 
shows the frequently occurring words in a docu- 
ment. The font size of a word is proportional to 
its frequency in the document. 

Pie Chart: It is a circular statistical graphic 
divided into slices to illustrate numerical propor- 
tion. The arc length of each slice (consequently 
its central angle and area), is proportional to the 
quantity it represents. 

Line Plot: A line Plot is a basic type of chart 
common in many fields. It displays information 
as a series of data points connected by straight- 
line segments. 

Bar Chart: A bar chart presents categorical 
data with rectangular bars with heights propor- 
tional to the values they represent. It shows com- 
parisons among discrete categories. The X-axis 
shows the categories being compared, and the 
Y-axis represents a measured value. 

Histogram: Histograms, a special case of bar 
charts, demonstrate how many of a certain type 
of variable occurs within a specific range. For ex- 
ample, we use histograms to show the count of 
documents with different word counts. 

Box Plot: A boxplot is a standardized way 
of displaying the distribution of data based on a 


five-number summary (‘minimum; first quartile 
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(Qr), median, third quartile (Q3), and ‘maximum). It can tell what their values are and about the out- 
liers. It also shows if the data is symmetrical, how tightly grouped, and if and how the data is skewed. 
Terms in Boxplot: 
1. Median (Q2/soth Percentile): the middle value of the dataset. 
2. The first quartile (Qu/25th Percentile): the middle number between the smallest number and 
the median of the dataset. 
3. Third quartile (Q3/75th Percentile): the middle value between the median and the highest value 
of the dataset. 
. Interquartile range (IQR): 25th to the 7sth percentile. 
. ‘maximum’: Q3 + 15*IQR 
. ‘minimum’: Qr -15*IQR 
. Whiskers: distances between maximum and Q3; and between minimum and Qi 


oN av zp 


. Outliers: values outside the minimum and maximum limits. For a normal distribution, 7% of 
the values would be outliers. 
II. Readability Index 


III. Lexicon: The complete set of meaningful units in a language. 
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Rejuvenating India’s Glory 
with 4.0 Technologies 


Kavya Dommeti 


E ARE IN THE MIDST of the Fourth 

Industrial Revolution. India now has 

a golden opportunity to make the 21st 

Century, India’s century as envisioned by Swami 

Vivekananda. What should be our approach to 
make it happen? 


Technology and Digital Revolution 


Technology enables human advancement. In 
every area of human life, we have come a long 
way because technology has impacted it in a 
certain way. Let us go back a few centuries and 
see the progress of the human race. It is not dif- 
ficult to observe that the speed and the number 


Kavya Dommeti is the CEO of iB Hubs, a global hub 
for 4.0 technologies, which enables faster adoption 
of 4.0 technologies among companies, organisa- 
tions, and nations. 
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of advancements per decade have been on a 
steady rise. 

Fire and farming are our early revolutionary 
discoveries that paved the path for civilisations. 
Then, we gradually evolved with breakthroughs 
every now and then in various domains. But, a 
steep change occurred only in the last three cen- 
turies with a series of technologies, broadly clas- 
sified into revolutions. 

They are termed industrial revolutions. Be- 
cause of the impact of these, previous technology 
advancements were found to be more profound 
in the manufacturing industries. Yet, the tech- 
nologies that triggered each revolution changed 
many aspects of our lives—Steam Engines, Elec- 
tricity, Internet— encompassing more and more 
aspects with each succeeding revolution. 

Currently, we are in the midst of the fourth 
Industrial Revolution. It is characterised by 
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the convergence of cyber and physical systems. 
Transformative technologies such as Artificial 
Intelligence, Cyber Security, Machine Learning, 
Data Science, IoI, AR/vR, and Blockchain are 
some of the 4.0 technologies. 

This new wave of technologies is rapidly 
changing the landscape of 21st-century busi- 
nesses in every sector across the globe. At the 
same time, these 4.0 technologies are creating 
tremendous opportunities. 


Industrial Revolutions and 
Shift of Global Power 


With each industrial revolution, the global eco- 
nomic, financial, and political power shifted to 
countries that were rapidly adapting to these 
changes. The first industrial revolution gave rise 
to what is sometimes called ‘The Great Diver- 
gence’. It is no coincidence that Great Britain, 
the first industrial nation, came to control fully 
a quarter of the world’s population and landmass 
by the end of the 19th century.” 

The second industrial revolution gave way 
for Germany to grow in power. With the 
growth of its industries, and its comparative 
advantage in military-relevant heavy industry, 
in particular, Germany became as capable as 
any European power.” When the internet era 
ushered in, we can say without any dispute that 
the USA stood high in the ranks with its con- 
tinued innovations and enterprises. 

Today, in the fourth industrial revolution, 
we are experiencing a never-before cascade of 
new technologies, new innovations, new op- 
portunities, and new industries opening up 
right before our eyes. 4.0 technologies are 
going to add trillions of dollars to the global 
economy. For instance, AI alone has the poten- 
tial to deliver additional global economic ac- 
tivity of around $13 trillion (~ 9 Crore Crores) 
by 2030. 
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The race for leadership in the next wave of 
technological revolution is reason enough to 
understand that countries across the world 
are acknowledging and jumping on the 4.0 
bandwagon. Prominent corporations across 
the globe are investing heavily in building the 
skilled force necessary to secure a grip on the 
fast-evolving 4.0 technology landscape. Here 
is a glimpse of a few: 

e $700 mn: Amazon to train 1,00,000 em- 
ployees in high-demand areas like cloud 
computing, machine learning.” 

e $1 bn: AT&T is re-training nearly half its 
workforce for jobs of the future." 

@ $200 mn: Accenture commits to Upskill- 
ing for the digital age.” 

© $350 mn:J P Morgan Chase Global invest- 
ment in the future of work.® 

Many companies are gearing up along the 
same lines to make themselves ready for the 4.0 
revolution. According to US Chambers, employ- 
ers invest more than $486 billion annually on 
training, overwhelmingly focused on upgrading 
the skills of their existing employees.’ 

For better or worse, the world is always chang- 
ing. One non-negotiable truth is that only those 
countries or regions that adapt to these changes 
have flourished and thrived. This wisdom rings 
true in the words of Swami Vivekananda who 
placed great trust on India regaining its past glory. 


Swami Vivekananda’s Vision for India 


Swamiji had tremendous faith in the youth of 
the country. He knew that by unleashing the 
energy of Indian youth, India can realise its true 
potential. He considered them as the greatest 
asset, the wealth of India. He believed that they 
were full of energy, idealism, enthusiasm, hope, 
optimism, and adventurous spirit. 

More specifically, he mentioned the need to 
adapt to the changes that Western civilisation 
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is ushering in. This applies well to the techno- 
logical shifts in today’s world. He saw the po- 
tential of India’s rise with the right knowledge 
and skills necessary for this technological shift. 
Swamiji says: 
The tidal wave of Western Civilisation is now 
rushing over the length and breadth of the 
country. It won't do now simply to sit in medi- 
tation on mountain tops without realising in 
the least its usefulness. Now is wanted—as 
said by the Lord in the Gita—intense Karma- 
yoga, with unbounded courage and indomit- 
able strength in the heart. Then only will the 
people of the country be roused.* 


Swamiji also pointed out the importance 
of adapting and creating opportunities out of 
the changes that the technological revolution is 
bringing to the world. The path that he directed 


is along the lines of work and action. He says: 


Come, be men! Come out of your narrow holes 
and have a look abroad. See how nations are 
on the march! ... Do you love your country? 
Then come, let us struggle for higher and bet- 
ter things; look not back, no, not even if you 
see the dearest and nearest cry. Look not back, 
but forward!’ 


Fourth Industrial Revolution— 
An Incredible Opportunity for India 


Today, India is one of the youngest nations in the 
world with more than 62% of its population in the 
working-age group (15-59 years), and more than 
54% of its total population below 25 years of age.” 

This uniquely places India in a critical dou- 
ble-edged sword situation. India’s demographic 
dividend can put India among the global lead- 
ers when it is properly harnessed. On the other 
hand, this can also turn into a demographic dis- 
aster in case an unskilled, under-utilised, and 
frustrated young population undermines social 
harmony and economic growth. 
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UNICEF 2019 reports that at least 47% of 
Indian youth are not on track to have the edu- 
cation and skills necessary for employment in 
2030. If we want to ensure a bright future for 
India, we first need to strengthen and empower 
our youth. 

Indian minds have already proved their prow- 
ess for IT when India raced against time to solve 
the Y2K problem and saved the world from an 
economic catastrophe. Across the world, India is 
known for its strength in IT. 

During the 3rd Industrial revolution, India 
was almost a decade late to adapt to IT. Still, 
we are reaping huge benefits. As of 2020, In- 
dia’s IT workforce accounts for 4.36 million 
employees, bringing prosperity to many fam- 
ilies and to the country.’” The sector has in- 
creased its contribution to India’s GpP from 
1.2% in 1998 to 7.7% in 2017.’> Though we 
made good progress, India hasn’t realised its 
maximum potential yet. 

Industry 4.0 isa bigger opportunity. The new 
wave of technologies such as Artificial Intelli- 
gence (AI), Machine Learning (ML), the Internet 
of Things (IoI’)/ LoRaWAN, Cyber Security, 
AR/VR/MR, Data Analytics, and Blockchain 
are creating enormous opportunities in every 
aspect of human lives. This is a very favourable 
time to rise to the opportunities presented by the 
4.0 technologies. 


Making India a Global Leader 


By creating a conducive ecosystem to nurture 
young talent with platforms to learn, platforms 
to do, and providing necessary resources, we 
can give wings to the untapped potential from 
India. Innovation and entrepreneurship should 
become a culture in every nook and corner of 
the country. With the right ecosystem, India 
can grow to become a global leader in ad- 
vanced technologies. 
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This transformation needs a holistic 4 stage 
approach: 

e Creating Workforce for 4.0 

e Applying R&D in 4.0 Technologies 

¢ Developing World-Class Products 

e Building Global Startups 

Once India begins to strengthen in ad- 
vanced technologies, the immediate outcome 
would be high-paid job opportunities. Along 
with this, innovations and research in 4.0 
Technologies would flourish. Product devel- 
opment in 4.0 and startups will begin to rise 
and this will be a roadmap for Indian startups 
to expand globally. A platform like this can also 
bring disruptive technologies from all across 
the world to reach every nook and corner of 
the country. 

To make this happen, all the major players of 
the ecosystem such as national and international 
governments, corporates, academia, research in- 
stitutions, industry experts, seasoned entrepre- 
neurs, scientists, and the like need to step in 
together to promote and support the culture of 
innovation, entrepreneurship, and technologies 
at all levels. 


About iB Hubs 


iB Hubs has been working with a vision to make 
India one of the global leaders in 4.0 technol- 
ogies since 2016. 

By creating a powerful workforce and 
carrying out application R&D in Industry 4.0 
technologies, iB Hubs enables the development 
of world-class products and global startups. 
Through various programs, 7B Hubs nurtured 
140+ startups and produced world-class prod- 
ucts in advanced technologies such as iB Cricket, 
CyberEye SPN, and so on. To date, iB Hubs 
has trained 50,000+ individuals ranging from 
school and college students, including 3000+ 
corporate professionals, C-suite executives, 
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academia and industry experts on entrepreneur- 
ship and 4.0 technologies. 

Through Project ‘India 4.0—Dr. APJ’, we are 
in the process of providing free 4.0 education 
to one crore children from financially backward 
families. In addition, children are also trained 
to develop the right mindset, accelerating both 
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their personal and professional growth. OS 
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Social Media: Approach with Caution! 


The Benefits ... and the Perils ... of Social Media for Spiritual Life 


Jeffery D Long 


The Internet and Spiritual Life 

F WE ARE TRYING to live a meaningful life 
| in a digital world, a topic of central import- 

ance is the potential impact that living in a 
digital world can have upon our spiritual life. 
When we say we are ‘living in a digital world’, 
that can mean many things. One of the things 
that it certainly means, though, is that we spend 
a good deal of our time interacting with others 
not in person or face-to-face, but through digital 
media, such as email and social media. I, for one, 
can say that there are days when I have many 
more interactions with people through the in- 
ternet than I have with human beings in my im- 
mediate physical environment. This became even 
more true with the rise of the Covid-19 pandemic 
than it had been previously, with even my teach- 
ing becoming a digital activity, pursued through 
the medium of Zoom more than in front of a 
classroom. But even before Covid-19, many of 
us were living in a digital world. 

Why should having a large portion of our 
interactions with others through the internet 
have any impact at all upon spiritual life? This 
question draws our attention to the role of 
vasanas and samskdras as we pursue our quest 
for spiritual awakening and liberation from 
bondage to the cycle of rebirth. In this article, 
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drawing not so much from systematic research 
as from observation of my own behaviours and 
feelings and those of others with whom I have 
interacted, I would like to draw attention to the 
ways in which interacting particularly through 
social media can be, on the one hand, beneficial 
to spiritual life; but on the other, the ways in 
which it can be not only counter-productive but 
actually destructive to our spiritual aspirations. 

Social media, like a serpent, must be ap- 
proached with great care. Perhaps a better ana- 
logy is with atomic power. Used in the right way, 
with proper care and expertise, it can provide 
abundant clean energy to a world that needs it. 
Used carelessly—or worse, with malevolent in- 
tent—it can bring about the end of humanity. 
Social media, I shall argue, can be a wonderful in- 
strument for teaching and learning, and for shar- 
ing great insight with large numbers of people in 
a very short time. Used unwisely, though, it can 
lead us to cultivate mental states and habits that 
are inimical to the goals of spiritual life. 


The Positive Side of Social Media: 
Benefits both Practical and Profound 


The benefits of social media, and of the internet 
more broadly, are many and abundant: far more 
than can be narrated here. Just to mention a few, 
particularly with relevance to spiritual life, there 
are both practical benefits and benefits of a more 
profound nature, which touch directly upon the 
spiritual quest. 
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In terms of practical benefits, at its most 
basic, what social media amounts to is the abil- 
ity to communicate with large numbers of people 
very quickly. This has been truly revolutionary 
for human society and is already transforming us 
in ways that have yet to be fully measured, ana- 
lysed, or appreciated. The proliferation of mo- 
bile phones, in particular—a revolution that has 
occurred in tandem with and that bears a sym- 
biotic relation to the rise of social media—has 
wrought dramatic changes upon even such sim- 
ple things like the way we feel as we move about in 
the world. I am old enough to recall when having 
an automobile breakdown in a remote place, for 
example, could be an occasion for great anxiety. 
One would have to wait for a friendly passer-by to 
see one’s problem and pass on the word to the next 
service station or walk to that station oneself to ask 
for help in person. Now, help is a phone call away. 

Social media has increased our human con- 
nection to a marvellous extent. I have friends and 
family members that I knew long ago, when I was 
growing up, that I have not seen in decades. At 
one time, we might have lost all contact with one 
another. Now, I can check in daily on Facebook 
and see their latest activities, and also share my ac- 
tivities with them and it is almost as if the distance 
between us has disappeared. Even in an emer- 
gency, social media can be useful. When I broke 
my ankle a couple of years ago at a conference, I 
posted a photo of my foot from the emergency 
room. One of my friends saw it and immediately 
contacted my wife. This friend, a very kindly lady 
(and also a fellow devotee of Sri Ramakrishna) 
drove my wife to the airport so that she could 
come to the hospital in the city where I was in- 
jured. Social media to the rescue! Or rather, social 
media is a boon when in the hands of good people 
who use it for the benefit of others. 

On a more profound level, social media has 
made it incredibly easy for spiritual teaching to 
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become available more easily and readily than 
would at one time have been possible. Some 
of the Vedanta Societies in the United States 
have made a practice of posting their talks on 
YouTube, making Vedantic wisdom available 
to massive numbers of people who may not be 
physically close to a Vedanta Society. During the 
pandemic especially, as people have been unable 
to gather in person, talks broadcast by Swamis 
and Pravrajikas over the internet have made 
satsanga available to those who would other- 
wise be unable to experience it. 

And it is not only the Ramakrishna Order 
that has made use of social media to share its 
message. It is now possible to perform puja on- 
line, for example, or to have a virtual darshan of 
a sacred image at a temple from which one may 
be physically very far away. The opportunities to 
have spiritual experiences through the medium 
of the internet—not only listening to talks, but 
also having darshan, performing rituals, and so 
on—underscores the Vedantic teaching that all of 
reality is ultimately a manifestation of conscious- 
ness. Whether one is physically present to hear 
a teacher speak or to participate in worship, or 
whether one is doing so digitally, the effect can be 
the same. This is because ‘we’ are not really where 
our physical bodies are, in any case. We are beings 
of pure consciousness. The fact that the internet 
allows us to extend the range of our awareness well 
beyond what is possible with the unaided physical 
senses simply underscores what was always the 
reality all along: that we are not beings of matter 
in any case, but of consciousness. The matter is 
merely the medium through which we experience 
specific content. This has always been true, even 
long before anyone even conceived of an internet. 

Through the internet, one can access whole 
libraries of knowledge. All the Vedic scrip- 
tures are available to be read, either in the ori- 
ginal Sanskrit or as translated into numerous 
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languages. It is possible to listen to these sacred 
texts being chanted as well, and even to begin to 
learn Sanskrit oneself through the internet. And 
similar things can be said about the scriptures 
and wisdom of all the world’s major religions. 
Practically everything is available on the inter- 
net, along with teachings of contemporary sages 
from all traditions. 

In short, the internet has made vast volumes 
of knowledge available to anyone with access to 
it. Pretty much anyone with a mobile phone can 
now learn the spiritual teachings of a vast array 
of traditions, as well as gaining scientific know- 
ledge, knowledge about humanity’s languages 
and cultures, and so on. 

Of course, this vast collection of knowledge 
requires a reliable guide in order for it to be 
comprehensible, and to avoid misunderstand- 
ing. I have found with my own students that the 
vast information content of the internet still re- 
quires living teachers for it to be truly useful. 
In addition to all the knowledge which the in- 
ternet makes available, there is also a great deal 
of noise. How does one differentiate between 
reliable information and misinformation? Just 
because something is on the internet most em- 
phatically does zo¢ mean that it is true. And how 
is one to discern when a fact is being presented 
and when one is receiving an interpretation? 
Of course, an interpretation may or may not be 
valid. But one needs to differentiate between fact 
and interpretation. 

Much of the noise on the internet is gener- 
ated by social media, which brings us to the topic 
of the perils of social media for spiritual life. 


The Negative Side of Social Media: 
The Generation and Sustenance 
of Bad Samskaras 


A great deal has already been written by others 
about the dangers of misinformation being 
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circulated on the internet through social media. 
Many people use social media not only to keep 
up with friends or to share events from their lives, 
but also as their main source of news about what 
is happening in the world. The capacity for pub- 
lic perception to be manipulated by those who 
use social media cleverly to perpetuate false (or, 
at best, one-sided) narratives has already been 
shown to have dramatically negative impacts on 
societies around the world. False information 
circulated on social media about Covid-19 vac- 
cines, for example, has led to large numbers of 
people refusing to be vaccinated, thus increas- 
ing the danger of sickness and death both for 
themselves and for those to whom they might 
inadvertently transmit the disease. And passions 
run so high on social media that my simply using 
vaccine hesitancy as an example of a negative ef- 
fect of misinformation will immediately cause 
large numbers of people who might read this art- 
icle on the internet to give up reading it and to 
conclude that I must be part of some vast global 
conspiracy against them. 

It is, in fact, the passions generated on social 
media to which I wish to draw attention; for it is 
this aspect of social media that is most dangerous 
to spiritual life. It is one I have observed for the 
last few years, both within myself and in others 
with whom I have interacted. It is also the main 
reason that one must approach social media with 
care; for the cultivation of negative passions is 
not simply an accidental effect of one’s engage- 
ment with the internet. Rather, it seems that 
much of the content on social media is specif- 
ically calculated to arouse and sustain these pas- 
sions. We are constantly being lured into living in 
a state of perpetual anger and outrage which is ul- 
timately destructive not only to spiritual life, but 
to sanity itself. 

Vedanta teaches us not only that we are not 
the physical body; it also teaches that we are 
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not even the mind. The mind, like the body, 
can be seen as a dwelling place for the Self, a 
place with which we identify temporarily prior 
to our attainment of God-realisation and liber- 
ation. The body passes away after a single life- 
time and is replaced by another body, while the 
mind continues to exist—albeit while under- 
going a constantly changing series of states— 
in a subtle form, through our many rebirths. 
While we are not the mind, the mind is never- 
theless our essential instrument for the attain- 
ment of liberation. Liberation occurs precisely 
when the mind purifies itself of false concepts 
and the many misguided desires that are rooted 
in these concepts. 

The mind shapes the reality that we experi- 
ence. The poet John Milton writes in Paradise 
Lost: “The mind is its own place, and in itself can 
make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven?’ Swami 
Vivekananda further elaborates on this idea 
when he writes: 


When the mind is in a particular condition it 
sees a certain vision, dreams a certain dream. So 
in this condition, we are all seeing this world 
and man and animals and all these things. But 
in this very place, this condition will change. 
And the very thing we are seeing as earth, we 
shall see as heaven, or we may see it as the op- 
posite place or as any place we like.” 


The power of the mind to shape our experi- 
ence is truly profound. A person who may ap- 
pear to be surrounded by beautiful objects, 
who may possess great wealth, and who may 
enjoy all kinds of privileges within society, may 
be so unhappy that he ends up taking his own 
life. Indeed, it is interesting to observe that su- 
icide rates are typically higher in parts of the 
world where there is more wealth and afflu- 
ence. Another person may appear to be in dire 
poverty, and may be facing all kinds of chal- 
lenges, and yet be full of joy. The first person 
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may have wonderful circumstances, from a ma- 
terial point of view, but lack any sense of life 
having any meaning or purpose, while the sec- 
ond person, who is dealing with all kinds of 
difficulties, may be energised by a sense that 
life is meaningful, and that the struggles of the 
present will, when faced, lead to something 
greater in the future. The reason one of these 
people is miserable while the other is happy is 
not due to their physical conditions, but due 
to their state of mind. Again, this world can 
be a hell or heaven, based on the condition of 
the mind. 

The structure of the mind, according to Ved- 
anta, is conditioned by the samskaras. These are 
the habitual patterns that we form when we re- 
peatedly make choices ofa particular kind. If we 
tend to become discouraged easily by life’s difh- 
culties, this becomes a samskara. The mind will 
havea tendency to repeat a particular type of ac- 
tion or enter a particular type of state based on 
its past conditioning. Changing the samskaras 
is possible. If it were not possible, then liber- 
ation would not be possible, because we would 
just continue repeating the same mental pat- 
terns again and again. It is difficult, though, 
and requires a great deal of effort. A habitual 
tendency or samskara can be compared to water 
running downhill. Even if the habit makes us 
suffer, we fall into it very easily because we have 
done it so many times. Trying to start a new 
habit is like rolling a rock up a hill. It involves 
serious work and commitment. In time, though, 
this new action will cease to be new, and will it- 
self become a habit: our ‘second nature’, as the 
popular saying goes. 

In spiritual life, the aim is to cultivate 
samskaras (habits of the mind) and vasands, 
which are the impulses that drive us towards 
habitual actions, that are conducive to liber- 
ation. The basic method is to imitate the habits 
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of mind of those who have achieved liberation 
prior to us. It is these habits of awakened minds 
that form the basis of moral practices, such as 
the yamas and niyamas (nonviolence, telling the 
truth, non-stealing, self-control, and so on), that 
make the mind a fit instrument for the attain- 
ment of God-realisation. The mind that is so 
conditioned becomes, as it were, transparent to 
the light of the infinite Self, which is, in the end, 
our true dwelling place, beyond both the body 
and the mind. 

How does all of this relate to social media? 
Clearly, living in the digital age has dramatic ef- 
fects upon the samskaras and vasandas of all of 
us who participate in it. I now possess a vasana 
which I never had in my childhood or young 
adult years: the impulse to check my phone for 
emails and to check my social media accounts 
for postings from my friends and for responses 
to my own postings. This impulse did not exist 
prior to the digital age. When I engage with the 
content on my phone, I have also developed a 
set of responses to it, another set of samskaras 
and vasanas. 

The way we approach social media is, of 
course, conditioned strongly by the character that 
we already had previously. A person who is a bully 
in in-person interactions is likely to be a bully on 
social media as well. And a person who is kindly 
in person is likely to be similarly kind online. 

Social media, however, if we surrender con- 
trol of our mental state to it, has the capacity to 
reshape our samskaras, and not always in whole- 
some ways, conducive to God-realisation. Much 
of the content on social media is crafted with 
the intent of attracting attention: to get ‘clicks, 
as the expression goes. Sadly, one very powerful 
way to attract attention is with material that 
pulls us into negative mental states: content 
that makes us feel outraged or angry. A great 
deal of content on social media is precisely of 
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this kind. We read it, we become angry, and 
we want to express that anger by sharing the 
content or commenting upon it. Social media 
also taps into our desire for instant gratifica- 
tion. We, therefore, tend to share or comment 
without the kind of thoughtful, calm reflec- 
tion that would produce insight. We thus end 
up expressing our worst selves on social media. 
The option of posting anonymously, or under a 
pseudonym, further fuels this pernicious ten- 
dency, as the feeling that there is no account- 
ability gives us permission to write things that 
may be truly hateful and hurtful. If the issue 
about which we are writing is also something 
we care about deeply, we may even feel morally 
justified about our hateful speech, further shor- 
ing up this negative samskara. 


Conclusion 


Social media and the internet are wonderful gifts 
to humanity. But we must engage with them 
wisely and judiciously if we are not to do ser- 
ious damage to ourselves and others with these 
powerful technological instruments. The prin- 
ciple that our words and actions need to reflect our 
highest ideals needs to be carried into the digital 
world, every bit as much as into our face-to-face 
interactions with others. Our every thought, 
word, and deed will leave an impression on the 
mind, and the mind is the instrument by which 
we can either attain liberation or remain en- 
meshed in the play of maya. This Vedantic prin- 
ciple does not cease to be true when we interact 
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in the digital realm. Ow 
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An Ethical Human-centric Rural Economy 
in the Digital Age 


Sridhar Vembu and Ramasubramanian 


Background 


RIDHAR VEMBU—a techno-entrepreneur 
with a large IT Product company (CEO of 
Zoho Corporation), and a recipient of the 
Padma Shri Award, a civilian award given by the 
Government of India—decided to move and live 
in a village during the lockdown as he continued 
to manage his company panning across conti- 
nents. His interactions and engagement with 
villagers have created a new form of discourse 
on education, the role of technology in rural life, 
and skills and knowledge for jobs today. 
Ramasubramanian is a technology consultant 
turned social activist who for over two decades 
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has been working with rural communities in 
building institutions, particularly around liveli- 
hoods. When they got together for a discussion 
on the role of technology in rural life, obviously 
the questions were not merely limited to ma- 
chine-centric technology alone, but, extended to 
several aspects of human-centric rural life as well. 
The dialogue was held in August 2021 between 
Sri Sridhar Vembu and Sri Ramasubramanian, 
virtually facilitated by Swami Mahamedhananda, 
Editor, Vedanta Kesari Magazine and organised 
by Swami Paramashivananda, Media Lab, Rama- 
krishna Math, Chennai. 
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Economy of Scale 

Swami Vivekananda once had queried Jam- 
shedji Tata as to what was the need for match- 
sticks to be produced and imported from Japan 
when they could be easily manufactured locally 
in India.’ This dialogue gains importance as it 
was happening in the backdrop of the 19th cen- 
tury visual of large-scale industries as vehicles of 
‘growth’ and ‘development’ using the concept of 
Economies of Scale. These industries produced 
goods at a large scale through the concentra- 
tion of investments, technology, and skilled la- 
bour force, which they could sell at a cheaper 
cost than a local producer or artisan and destroy 
several local industries. Applied to the industrial 
age thinking, the comment from Swamiji raises 
the crucial question of production by the masses 
vs. mass production. This persistent thought of 
India later became the crux of the Independence 
Movement. Mahatma Gandhiji appealed to the 
masses to use locally made goods instead of for- 
eign ones, insisting on achieving self-reliance on 
the economy as the true freedom. 


coy 


Re-visiting Swamiji’s Question on 
‘Economy of Scale’ 


“Why should a villager buy nail clippers made in 
China? It is not a complicated technology nor 
something that cannot be produced locally?’ 
— the dialogue starts with a question similar to 
the one that Swamiji asked the industrialist 150 
years ago. The dialogue proceeded to outline 
why the Economy of Scale argument is over- 
stated in the current situations evident from the 
following factors: 

1. The scale doesn’t necessarily mean pro- 
ductivity or cost advantage: The conventionally 
big scale of production was justified in terms of 
efficiency and cost; it is largely used to justify fi- 
nancial consolidation rather than productivity. 
When one accounts for costs for distribution 
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*Note: the graph is indicative only and does not pertain to a specific industry 


and marketing, logistics and all those costs, then 
the economies of scale cannot be justified. If we 
take a cost on one axis and scale on another, 
then after a point called the knee, there is no 
further reduction and it flattens out regardless 
of the scale to which the production is increased. 
Smaller and simpler products need not be pro- 
duced in large industries. Both in agriculture” 
and in the software industries, better productiv- 
ity in smaller units is well established. These are 
two extremely disconnected examples. In most 
of the products that we use today, we are to the 
right of this knee in the curve, which means, we 
don’t have any justification for the scale of pro- 
duction currently being done at all. 

2. Scale destroys resilience: People end up 
creating large dependencies that can challenge 
their business resilience. Automobile com- 
panies are shutting down because of a shortage 
of semiconductor chips.’ A few weeks drop in 
production in one part of the world can wipe 
out whatever savings others may have had of 
the economies of scale completely. Resilience 
has never been factored in the economies of 
scale argument. 

3. Scale destroys regional economic re- 
silience: Every economy, district level or re- 
gional level, cannot have an economic base that 
is dependent on only one kind of industry. To 
be resilient, it needs to have a diverse base of 
competency, production, and productivity. We 
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cannot have an entire district doing only agricul- 
ture or only software or producing only smart- 
phones. Economies to be resilient need to have a 
diverse product base, particularly so for a region 
of a million people. 


Resilience provides strength to communities 
to put up with stress and provides them with the 
capacity to overcome challenges. Globally, the 
vulnerability of local economies and lack of re- 
silience is seen to be the causes of the breakdown 
and weakening of societies and communities. 
This is caused by the degeneration of societal 
well-being, including its ethical conduct through 
the promotion of profits and optimising resource 
usage to that end as a sole purpose of economic 
activity. Mainstream economic academic institu- 
tions, however, even today continue to promote 
the Economy of Scale argument and may even 
argue that it is ideal for most of the microproces- 
sors to be made for the entire world in Taiwan." It 
is presumed to be the way the free market should 
be and will remain. If we analyse it, free markets 
were most often created through state subsidy, 
which is neither mentioned nor factored in. Such 
people and communities weakening the eco- 
nomic order need to change. A more self-reliant 
economy can ensure better social order. Today, it 
is good that we are talking again about this larger 
Indian vision through the Atmanirbhar Bharat.’ 
There are similar movements in Europe and the 
US as well.° This is the need of the hour today to 


recover our rural economic condition. 


Self-reliant Rural Economies 


We have noticed that before the onset of the 
large-scale flooding of poor-quality products in 
our urban and rural markets produced in large 
industries elsewhere, we had much productive 
capacity, diverse skills, and much self-reliance as 
the capital flowed within the region. We can give 
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two anecdotal pieces of evidences for the same: 

(1) An exercise to understand the number of 
vocations practised in a village resulted in find- 
ing that the villages closer to the city have fewer 
vocations being practised, whereas villages that 
are farther from the city and a highway have 
more diverse kinds of vocations, indicating a bet- 
ter resilience as an economy in villages that are 
farther from the city. Among our dryland farm- 
ers, it is often noticed that they have multiple vo- 
cations to reduce risk and build better resilience. 

(2) An exercise to track the source of inven- 
tory of a village kirana (grocery and general 
items) shop in 1998-99, in a village close to the 
city of Chennai, it was found that there were 
about 65% products that were locally made and 
35% came from outside. This changed within a 
period of 10 years though, when the same exer- 
cise was repeated in a village that was far away 
from the highway in a village outside Madurai 
in 2008, it was found that more than 95% of the 
products were coming from outside and only 
about 5% was produced locally. The productive 
base of the local economy was completely altered 
through the onset of the mass-produced prod- 
ucts crowding the local markets. Knowledge and 
skills to produce too would consequently reduce. 

Villages around the busy religious and cul- 
tural town of Thanjavur 45 years ago had diverse 
skills and occupations, producing diverse prod- 
ucts, but today almost all of them have lost to 
the mass-produced cheaper products from else- 
where. Their children have become landless la- 
bourers in these villages now, with no option 
except migrating’ in search of a job. So, here the 
villages are completely empty and this is getting 
repeated elsewhere as well. Temples don’t have 
anyone visiting them on festival days; streets are 
empty. The few that remain in such places then 
start to feel isolated. This has serious emotional 
and social implications. 
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An Ethical Human-centric Rural Economy in the Digital Age vA 


Isolation of such societies pushes people to 
become more consumerist. The very purpose 
is defined by how much they consume. This is 
well witnessed in big cities. People get defined by 
the brands that they wear, the brand of car they 
drive, the watch they wear, or the phones they 
use. Surrounded by a diversity of talent and/or 
the diversity of vocations, in a sense of the com- 
mune, the thoughts go in a different direction. 
It is no longer materialistic but towards higher 
art or higher aspirations. So, migration not only 
has a vocation cost, but it also has a health and 
wellbeing cost.* To perpetuate this today further 
seems to be a misplaced priority in our midst. 
Unfortunately, much of such production often 
is justified in the name of efficiency. 


Inclusivity Vs. Efficiency 


In the 1980s, the late Prof. C V Seshadri, ’ a sci- 
entist who worked a lot on technology and its 
impact on villages, argued that Equity is good 
science and wrote against the entire idea of ef- 
ficiency as a cultural concept. A Panchayat 
Leader’ many years ago made a similar point 
while working in his village, setting up a soap 
making unit. When there was a need to fix a 
motor for the extrusion machine, he decided 
that instead of being fitted with a motor that 
can provide a constant rotation speed, he could 
get the job done if it was fitted with a discarded 
bullock cartwheel that rotated at a variable 
speed. He said that an elderly lady who couldn’t 
do physically active work in the village can still 
sit next to the wheel and rotate it physically for 
a few hours in the day and ensure that the re- 
quired number of soaps were extruded. He chose 
inclusivity in employment over the efficiency of 
technology. Just like Economy of Scale, efficiency 
in the rural context is overstated. This is what 
the Gandhian Economist J C Kumarappa’’ also 
called the ‘Economy of Permanence.” 
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When we have many people, who are un- 


employed or underemployed in the village, who 
can be employed at a marginal cost, asking some- 
one to import goods that they cannot pay for, 
because they don’t have the money, is a bad idea. 
And also, introducing a machine for the work 
suggesting that their methods are inefficient as 
they can’t produce the same quantity, is a poor 
argument. Why should they pay with money 
they don’t have rather than produce with their 
inefficient methods themselves? How can we 
expect this to be development or progress? In- 
clusivity rather than the efficiency of a machine 
will keep people rooted in the village, ensure that 
they are able to contribute to the economy and 
be part of a strong and healthy society. This is 
real self-reliance. 


Building Self-Reliant Local Economy 


Aspirations of the rural youth to earn at par with 
their urban counterparts is a genuine one; one of 
the ways to do it is to ensure that we create jobs 
with better pay in the villages. An issue that often 
gets spoken of in the context of village vocations 
and stronger local economies, is the perceived 
advantage of privileged backgrounds that have 


gone through the destructive path of economic 
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‘growth’ and arrived at an understanding that 
the large industrial economy is failing today. To 
insist that everyone has the right to destroy the 
planet a bit more before arriving at wisdom re- 
quires several more planets. Thankfully, such as 
those who want to tread the path are a small seg- 
ment of the population. About 60% cannot go 
out of the village even if they tried. Asa nation of 
1.4 billion people, obviously, we can’t export all 
of them. We need to think of those who cannot 
and will not go out. What are the opportunities 
available today in the villages for them; where are 
the opportunities that we will create for them? 
In reality, the rural skill and enterprise cre- 
ation efforts can get going; for instance, the 
Zoho rural software divisions enable attracting 
local talent and avoid ‘rural brain drain’. A youth 
could work doing software for part of the day 
and work on the farm for the remaining part 
of the day. In a village, the amount of money 
earned at par with the city can go a long way in 
contributing to the local economy as the cost of 
living in the village is much lesser. Like a person 
earning a starting pay package in an IT com- 
pany today, if one were to earn the same in a 
village, then one can have a far higher impact 
in the village economy than in an urban set-up. 
The person potentially could become a leader or 
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mentor, understanding the rural problems at the 
grass-roots level and providing human-centric 
solutions, also guiding the next generation, thus 
building a self-reliant local economy and enrich- 
ing the well-being of the entire community. 


Changes Needed in Education 


Mainstream education celebrates better ranks 
and high paying jobs. Industry complains that 
those who pass out are not employment-ready 
and meanwhile government claims that there 
is a large skill gap, which in a state like Tamil 
Nadu is placed at a very high 49% projection 
over the next s years.’* This implies that there is 
a lack of skilled manpower available and those 
who are supposedly skilled too are found want- 
ing. Against this backdrop, the Zoho Schools 
of Learning” for over a decade has recruited 
school pass out candidates, after providing 
them skills training required for the industry. 
A new initiative has been taken at rural areas by 
Zoho schools with students being provided add- 
itional skill training with their regular school- 
ing. Today they align themselves with the open 
schooling system” curriculum which gives a lot 
of flexibility. They are provided knowledge on 
all household appliances, from electric fans and 
gas stoves to bikes; they need to be able to take 
them apart and put them back together. This 
builds their self-confidence, which is essential 
for youth. They are also trained in agriculture, 
to grow their own food and be self-sufficient. 
One of the motivations for adopting this 
strategy in teaching technology was that stu- 
dents learn faster and better if they knew the 
application of science and it motivates them to 
learn better. Most of the criticism on mainstream 
education is that it is out of context, which is in- 
flicted on our youth who don’t enjoy it. So, pro- 
viding them learning with experience through 
a job helps them to learn faster and better. To 
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provide the same with the ethics component 
provides for a better perspective and responsible 
careers. An attempt has been recently initiated 
called the Nammalvar Multiversity’’ in Tamil 
Nadu, in which students are encouraged to train 
on the job, learn skills, and start to produce with 
traditional skill practitioners. In this way they 
become a part of the local economy straight 
away—an apprenticeship model where the learn- 
ing and the earning happen together. Many of the 
traditional forms of learning were conducted in 
this manner, where they interned and learnt not 
merely the skills but also the ethics of the craft. 


Combining Traditional Wisdom and 
Modern Knowledge 


Today lots of traditional skills have appar- 
ently faded in villages. There is a need to have a 
stronger local food culture—agriculture needs 
to be stronger and respectful of nature. A man- 
ufacturing sector that is not fully dependent 
on the outside for its critical works needs to be 
built as well. While there is a need to have this 
production revived in the villages, this produc- 
tion needs to be deeply rooted in the traditional 
ethos of Dharma as well. Unless the rootedness 
happens within the ethical framework of trad- 
itional knowledge systems, we may be creating 
another destructive economy. 

Fortunately, there is an increasing tendency 
for the youth to connect to nature, which is in 
line with the traditional wisdom that was em- 
bedded in the traditional knowledge systems and 
vocations earlier. A recently concluded course 
on Green Economy’ for college students found 
that half of the students wanted to go and set 
up enterprises in their villages and towns. Such 
positive signs ought to be celebrated in our com- 
munities and societies. Celebrations through fes- 
tivities and rituals that used to be part of many 
traditional vocations have also disappeared 
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currently. Many of them had ethical roots re- 
iterated in the rituals of the festivals. It is time 
that the revival of interest for earth-friendly en- 
terprises among the youth be combined with a 
revival of such festivities as well. 


Conclusion 


In the Indian thought on Dharma, it is stated 
that you cannot have development individually; 
it has to be through cooperation in society. No 
one grows until everyone in the society grows 
is the inclusive growth idea that emanates from 
this concept. Today, inclusive growth is also crit- 
ical for building resilience within vocations and 
communities as well. Such growth is only pos- 
sible with vibrant local rural economies in India 
that reskill the youth and provide them with the 
opportunities for manifesting diverse forms of 
vocations with deeply rooted ethical principles. 
This will ensure that India remains self-reliant as 
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a society and free as a nation. oe 


Notes and References 


1. As reported in the book on Economic Thinking, 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture 

2. Several studies have been published in recent 
years to establish this from major inter-govern- 
mental agencies to multi-lateral ones across the 
world. See Navin Ramankutty, ‘Are Small Farms 
Better?’ <https://sustainabilitycommunity. 
springernature.com/posts/are-small-farms- 
better>. 

3. At the time of this interview being recorded 
there were reports of major auto manufactur- 
ers globally cutting down their production and 
in some cases shutting down their production 
units altogether due to the shortage of semi- 
conductors that were largely manufactured 
in one location for the global markets, link to 
article: <https://apnews.com/article/corona- 
virus-pandemic-bb12adb6106019a618440d- 
85fdg1f77e>. 

4. It is reported that a single company in Tai- 
wan produces more than 92% of the world’s 
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processors and the production disturbance of 
the plant, can affect the production of phones, 
cars, and all sophisticated chips based indus- 
tries in the world. Articles on this in these links: 
<mishtalk.com/economics/a-single-company- 
in-taiwan-makes-92-of-the-worlds-most-so- 
phisticated-chips> and <https://www.cnbc. 
com/2021/03/16/2-charts-show-how-much- 
the-world-depends-on-taiwan-for-semicon- 
ductors.htm>. 

India has had a long history of political vi- 
sion of self-reliance, expressed through the 
concept of Swadeshi by Gandhi and J C Ku- 
marappa, a Gandhian Economist, and more 
recently through the vision of Atma Nirbhar 
Bharat, a term popularised by the Prime Min- 
ister Sri Narendra Modi. For more details on 
this scheme by the Government of India, see 
<https://aatmanirbharbharat.mygov.in/>. 
More about the Institute for Local Self-Reli- 
ance in the US can be found in their website 
<https://ilsr.org/>. 

Earlier in 2021, Government of India admit- 
ted in the Supreme Court that there could be 
as much as 100 million people who are migrant 
workers in different sectors across India. 

A look at the Taiwan Economy serves as a proof 
for this insight as well. In a country where al- 
most 70% of the population is employed in 
the small and medium sector of enterprises 
and about 40% in the manufacturing sector 
that dominates the electronics goods produc- 
tion of the world (as already mentioned), non- 
communicable diseases causes almost 80% of 
deaths. See <https://www.brookings.edu/ 
opinions/taiwans-health-care-system-the-next- 
20-years/>. 

A note on the critic to the concept of en- 
tropy in Thermodynamics and thereby the 
definition of ‘work’ and ‘efficiency’ as per 
the modern science by Dr C V Seshadri and 
its impact on scientific thought today is ex- 
plained in an article by Prof. Shiv Vishwanath: 
<https://ia800402.us.archive.org/17/items/ 
LifeAndWorksOf Prof.C.V.Seshadri/cvs-shiv. 
pdf>. 

Rangasamy Elango is a Panchayat Leader in the 
village of Kuthambakkam, Thiruvallur District, 
Tamil Nadu, who has worked in manifesting the 
local economy concepts utilising and furthering 


the ideas of Gandhian Economist, J C Ku- 
marappa. More about Elango’s work can be read 
in the following link: <https://vikalpsangam. 
org/article/ignited-minds-elango-turns-kuth- 
ambakkam-village-as-a-model-village/>. 


11. J C Kumarappa is often called the first Eco- 
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17. 


logical Economist. He was a close associate of 
Gandhiji, who called him the ‘doctor of our vil- 
lage industries. More can be read about him in 
<www.mkgandhi.org/associates/jck.htm>. 
The pathbreaking new theory of Economy pro- 
posed by J C Kumarappa is available for free in 
<www.mkgandhi.org/ebks/economy-of-per- 
manence.pdf>. 

The Tamil Nadu state Skill Gap Analysis with 
projections until 2025, states that the state will 
have a skill gap in terms of jobs for which skilled 
manpower is not available at about 49% (Tamil 
Nadu Skill Gap Report.pdf (nsdcindia.org)) 
and there are several studies that indicate what 
the industry needs from the candidates and 
the level to which the candidates themselves 
feel that they are competent does have a large 
gap (ex: in agriculture sector study see (pdf) 
‘Skill-Gap Analysis of Agricultural Graduates 
in Tamil Nadw’ (researchgate.net) 

More details on the Zoho School of Learning 
here: <https://www.zohoschools.com/>. 
National Institute of Open Schooling, known 
as NIOS is a Government of India education 
accreditation of choice for several parents, stu- 
dents, and initiatives on alternative education 
in India. More details about the NIOS stream 
that provides diverse learning opportunities to 
students available here: <https://nios.ac.in/>. 
Nammalvar was a legendary Organic Farming 
leader of Tamil Nadu. The Nammalvar Multi- 
versity is a venture that provides diverse know- 
ledge courses not offered in the university 
system and learning them through diverse ways 
as well. More about the venture may be found 
online at: <www.nammalvarmultiversity.com>. 
The Samanvaya introductory course on Green 
Economy is a half-semester course offered to 
students undergoing their Masters programme 
in Social Entrepreneurship or Sustainable De- 
velopment by Samanvaya, more details are 
available here: <https://www.samanvaya.com/ 
index.php/blog/green-economy-course>. 
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Nature Connectedness: 
An Avenue to a Meaningful Life 
in the Digital Age 


Sravanti Thutupalli 


Cleave not the sky. Injure not the mid-space. Be 
in the harmony with the earth. This sharpened 
axe has led you to the great good fortune. There- 
fore, O you divine Lord of forests, grow with 
your hundreds of branches. May we also grow 
with thousands of branches. (Yajur Veda, 5.43)' 


ENEATH THE FOREST FLOOR lies a net- 

work that connects nearly all land plants. 

Some members of this network share re- 
sources preventing neighbouring plants from 
dying and others parasitise resources, often re- 
leasing toxins to outcompete neighbours. The 
network itself is made of mycorrhizal fungi. The 
fungi siphon carbohydrates from the trees, while 
the trees in turn benefit from the extended root 
system that the fungi provide. Where does the 
tree end and the fungus begin? 

The network of trees is often called the Wood 
Wide Web—this simple but wondrous example 
reminds us of inextricable links between all of 
life and it bears a strong similarity to the internet 
that connects all of us digitally. 

Can this example serve as a metaphor for our 
lives as we find ourselves increasingly connected 
by the web of digital technology? Can we draw 
inspiration from nature and nature connected- 
ness to live meaningful lives? 


The author is an Assistant Professor of Biology at 
Azim Premji University. 
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The Wood Wide Web? 


There is an abundance of natural phenomena 
that reveal their underlying digital character. For 
example, precise counting is seen in cicadas (in- 
sects that are sometimes called locusts), which 
feed on the sap of trees, and live most of their 
lives underground. They emerge from the ground 
only every 13 years. After laying eggs, adult ci- 
cadas die within two months and this 13-year 
cycle is repeated with a very precise periodicity. 

Our genetic makeup, in the form of DNA (de- 
oxyribonucleic acid), is a repository of data re- 
quired to produce an adult from a single-celled 
fertilised egg. As far as we know, DNA is the 
source code for all life. While binary encoding, 
used in digital technology, has o and 1 as the en- 
coding elements or the ‘digital alphabet} pNa 
has four ‘alphabets’ or constituent digits—A, T, 
G, C. These letters correspond to bases whose 
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The Five Koshas 
and the three bodies 


Causal Body, 


Anandamaya Kosha 
Bliss Sheath 


Physical Body 


Annamaya Kosha 
Food Sheath 


sequences determine which proteins our cells 
make. Thus, the language of DNa is digital, and 
living things are bound by this unifying code. So 
ubiquitous and unifying is this code, that bio- 
technology has allowed us to take genes from 
one organism and transfer them to another. 
For example, insulin, used to treat diabetic pa- 
tients, is manufactured using bacteria that have 
been fitted with the human gene for insulin. 
This unifying language of DNA is translated into 
the wondrous diversity of life on earth—and is 
symbolic of beings ‘manifesting Himself in all 
forms} Thus, nature—defined in this article as 
all living organisms—counts, measures, stores, 
processes, and communicates data just as the 
digital systems do—shere is an underlying digital 
character to Nature. 

However, it is too limiting to define nature as 
being digital alone. For instance, even the very 
proteins that the digital DNA sequences encode, 
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Astral Body 


Vijnanamaya Kosha 
Intellect Sheath 


Manomaya Kosha 
Mental Sheath 


Pranamaya Kosha 


Energetic Sheath 


operate in an analogue fashion; many proteins 
execute continuous motions which are crucial 
for their function. In fact, our everyday natural 
systems are amply analogue—we measure dis- 
tances in continua, the music that we hear is 
composed of continuous tones, rainbows are a 
reminder of the seamless continuity of colour. 
All in all, there is an interplay between the 
underlying digital character of nature and our 
experiences with its many analogue forms. Al- 
though our experiences with the innumerable 
analogue manifestations of natural phenomena 
are being recorded as information stored and 
transmitted in digital form, these cannot always 
be broken down into simplifying code. 

The Panchakoshas elucidated in the Taitti- 
riya Upanishad mediate our experiences—the 
experience of the gross body (Annamaya Kosha), 
our life energy (Pranamaya Kosha), the mind 
(Manomaya Kosha), the intellect (Vijnanamaya 
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Kosha), and the state of bliss (Azandamaya 
Kosha). Nurturing and transcending the Koshas, 
from the grossest (Annamaya Kosha) to subtlest 
(Anandamaya Kosha) provides a path towards 
meaningful experiences by ‘progressive reso- 
lution of each into a subtler and more pervasive 
substratum until ultimately all are resolved into 
pure awareness. The koshas are arranged in an 
unbroken, continuous series, being manifestation 
of the same reality. * 

How can we reconcile this with the ever- 
increasing digital world of storage, commu- 
nication, and evaluation of our experiences? 
Can such a reconciliation help us lead more 
meaningful lives? 

Our bodies and senses are a valuable source of 
knowledge of the material world and as vehicles 
for action. It is important to care for our phys- 
ical being insofar as it provides us with a means 
to travel inward towards subtler levels (or mean- 
ings) of existence. But how do we transcend the 
physical to travel inward? 

Experiences of nature and digital technology 
can lead to long, sustained engagement—many 
people can spend hours on their mobile phones 
and the very same people also enjoy hours walk- 
ing, going on treks, bird watching, gardening, 
and the like. Both experiences require our atten- 
tion and lead to some degree of temporal disso- 
nance causing us to lose track of time. 

However, there are important cognitive and 
neurocognitive differences between the two 
experiences. The readers may reflect on their 
own activities during which ‘smooth and ac- 
curate performance with an acute absorption 
in the task to the point of time dissociation and 
dissociative tendencies’ was achieved. In most 
cases, such a state, also called a ‘flow state’ by 
positive psychologists, can lead to 500% higher 
productivity,’ and is achieved during self-ful- 
filling activities. 
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Challenge Level vs Skill Level ° 


Flow states arise when both the challenge and 
skill requirement are high and are characterised 
by ‘an experience of time distortion, in which a 
person loses awareness of how time is passing 
[and] a feeling of transcendence where the per- 
son feels a sense of unity with the activity. 

Conscious awareness of the material self 
is facilitated through brain activity projected 
onto the prefrontal cortex. Flow experiences are 
strongly correlated to a significant diminish- 
ment of prefrontal cortex activity.’ Such experi- 
ences diminish identification of the Self with 
the body and provide a means to transcend the 
Annamaya Kosha. 

Contemporary life is filled with distractions 
(phone calls, emails, messages, social media) that 
constantly interrupt or prevent flow experiences. 
Further, the skill and challenge level required 
to engage with social media and the internet is 
low. When we watch television, participate in 
virtual reality games, or interact with artificial 
intelligent bots, our emotional states are ma- 
nipulated. Our entire focus is shifted onto the 
characters on the screen, so much so that we 
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The Connection between Well-being, Nature, and Spirituality 


identify with the characters on screen. When 
the main character is scared, so are we, and we 
await in tension not knowing what will come. 
If anything, this restores identification with a 
body (Annamaya Kosha)—be it our own, or 
the person on the screen and can hinder in- 
ward progress. 

When told of the origins of life, the inno- 
cent child and the curious adult will always 
dig deeper—how do we grow from a single cell? 
What drives this growth and development? Physi- 
cists and biologists are increasingly interested 
in the phenomena of self-organisation—a ten- 
dency for form and function to emerge with- 
out a central set of instructions. Perhaps, it is 
apt to draw an analogy between self-organisa- 
tion and the prana, the fundamental life force 
or breath. The example of the mycorrhizal fun- 
gal network demonstrates how inextricably life 
is connected. Truly identifying this unity along 
with the fundamental life force, provides a route 
to transcending the material, physical world and 
nurtures the pranamaya kosha. 

How can this realisation help us find meaning 
in an age when our connection to nature seems 
to be waning while the digital in our life is dom- 
inating? Let us first ponder the question of a 
meaningful life. Identifying ourselves as being 
a small part of such a large network (or being 
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one with the network), immediately points to 
our dispensability and humbles us. What exactly 
does this identification mean? 


Nature Connectedness Leads to Humility 
Towards a Meaningful Life 


There is a growing movement claiming that the 
very loss of nature connectedness has led to tre- 
mendous change in our thinking—disconnect- 
ing us from our purpose (be it social or spiritual). 

Nature connectedness refers to how well we 
identify with nature—do we see ourselves as part 
of nature or separate from it? Do we love nature 
to the extent of our belief that we have a role to 
play in protecting it? A connection to nature, 
which surfaces in many forms (the time we spend 
in nature, the effort we put into learning about 
nature, protecting it, or even utilising it to some 
extent), has a strong correlation to happiness.‘ 

Nature inspires feelings of awe and tran- 
scendence. Ecological self-theory proposed 
that nature connectedness and spirituality 
are strongly linked. This positive link is what 
ultimately leads us to attain optimal psycho- 
logical functioning and true potential. Indeed, 
well-being is experienced through a spiritual 
interconnectedness with all things.” With this 
interconnectedness, we begin to see that ‘the 
reflection makes us seem many, as when the one 
sun reflects in a million dew-drops and seems 
a million tiny suns. The reflection must van- 
ish if we are to identify ourselves with our real 
nature.* This quotation from Swami Viveka- 
nanda actually points to the absurdity of the 
idea of our personal identity, our likes and dis- 
likes, defining who we truly are, and thus nur- 
tures the Manomaya Kosha. The Manomaya 
Kosha, where all thoughts originate (doubt, 
fear, anger, exhilaration, depression, or joy) is 
the part of the mind that controls the ‘lower’ 
mental functions. 
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Swami Vivekananda’s words lend them- 
selves to humility, which lays a path of rever- 
ence and respect for everything and everyone 
around us. These ideas are firmly rooted in all 
ancient cultures—the basis of human existence 
is not set apart from nature. While these ideas 
were organic in the past, with the digital age, 
it is incumbent on us to consciously maintain 
our connection to nature. It is also imperative 
that we do not enforce the ‘digitisation’ of our 
many experiences simply for the sake of its stor- 
age or transmission—in many instances not only 
is that impossible but also deeply disruptive. This 
path reduces our obsession with ourselves, our 
intellects, and our egos. It brushes aside our own 
wants and petty desires, and reveals our place in 
the Infinite of nature. 

Such a perspective lends itself to a life of 
cooperation and harmony, both of which are 
found in abundance in nature. Cooperation 
is considered one of the most important be- 
haviours in nature. Ant colonies, schools of 
fish, flocks of birds—are all examples of intra 
species harmony that allows the species to 
thrive. Across species too, cooperation is seen: 
while honey bees gather nectar, pollen from 
the same flower sticks to the bee. This pollen 
is dropped off when the bee feeds on the next 
flower hence enhancing plant reproduction. 
One of the most interesting examples of co- 
operation is that of humans and their gut bac- 
teria. Gut bacteria are known to improve our 
digestion, influence our mood, and even pro- 
tect us from pathogens. In fact, our bodies are 
comprised of more bacterial cells than human 
cells! That we could not function without the 
help of these microscopic organisms is hum- 
bling indeed. However, an optimal balance is 
required between host and bacteria; or else it 
can lead to disease. So conflict does exist in na- 
ture—but nature operates by a ‘set of rules for 
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negotiating conflicts of interest in a way that 
resolves them’? 

On the other hand, the utilitarian view of na- 
ture is a manifestation of self-perception being 
material. That we exploit nature so carelessly, to 
the point of extinction, to the point that life may 
vanish on earth, demonstrates our investment in 
our bodies, and lower mental functions. We may 
choose to nurture the determinative faculties’° 
of the Vijnanamaya Kosha. The Vijnanamaya 
Kosha represents the intelligent and discrimina- 
tive part of our mental functions. It is the Kosha 
that can direct us toward heightened experi- 
ences. When left unchecked, it may lead us to 
unreflective bodily experiences.* 

Indeed, it is sad that we do not have to turn 
far to see the near extinction of eco-conscious- 
ness in humankind. We see accumulating plastic 
on our streets but the reality is a much more am- 
plified version of what we see in our daily lives. 
The ocean, and ocean life is drowning under 
the weight of plastic waste and children are suf- 
focating in the very air that gives us life. Digital 
technology too has created mountains of waste 
(see images on page 170). 

The digital world may prevent us from achiey- 
ing our potential, and perhaps further distance 
us from Nature. But, is there another side to this 
argument? 


The Digital Divide or Digital Connect? 


The technological advancements that have so 
often caused us to disconnect from our friends 
and family, which have so often sent us into long 
sessions of browsing and brooding can have 
exactly the opposite effect by enhancing our ex- 
periences of nature. 

During the coronavirus lockdown, when 
people were restricted to the confines of their 
home, even watching scenes of nature on their 
digital screens has been shown to provide a 
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calming effect." Cell phone apps can be used 
to help identify plants, help track bird migra- 
tion patterns, and even participate in nature 
conservation movements. Such technology and 
large-scale citizen science movements have been 
created to improve our nature connectedness. 
This kind of digital technology enables our na- 
ture connectedness and can be instrumental in 
revealing to us that ‘from the lowest form of life to 
man, the soul is manifesting itself through nature.” 

In recent times, digital technology has 
enabled people from across the globe to con- 
nect, but it has also exacerbated the difficulties of 
those who cannot rely on it. Those who cannot 
make their livelihood through technology, for 
example, the children who do not have access to 
online school, have all suffered. Technology is a 
tool to help achieve natural connectedness in the 
digital age. However, just as bacteria in our guts 
leads to good health when well balanced, so also 
digital systems, when put to optimal use, can en- 
hance the meaning of life. 


Technological Innovations for 
Tomorrow's Giants 


Some inventions and innovations solve to- 
day’s problems, but create tomorrow’s bur- 
den. Examples of these include plastic, massive 
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extraction and use of fossil fuels, microplastics in 
cosmetic products—all ‘innovations’ that were 
perceived to be taking humans to leap ahead, but 
later proved to be disastrous. Digital technology 
consumes many non-renewable resources, in- 
cluding precious metals, fossil fuels, disrupts 
ecologies due to factory production, and can 
even pose several health hazards (mental and 
physical). At present, we are standing on the 
cusp of many more massive digital innovations 
with the advent of machine learning and artifi- 
cial intelligence. 

Certainly, the inventors of these technologies 
would not have foreseen the long-term harmful 
effects of their work—and arguably could not 
have known of these effects. So should we stop 
innovating, and creating? “Through creativity, 
the self is positioned in the heart of the object 
(the entire external reality), the image, and the 
word and yet stands outside each of them. It is 
an extension of imagination through sensory ex- 
perience, intuition and wisdom, ultimately into 
the realm of Ananda?” Creativity is a thread in 
the very fabric of what it means to be human and 
a path inwards to the subtlest of the koshas— 
the Anandamaya Kosha. In fact, cultivating cre- 
ativity is a means to removing the dichotomy of 
subject and object, bringing them together and 
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allowing them to merge. This description is rem- 
iniscent of the earlier definition of flow experi- 
ences given in this article. The journey began by 
transcending the Annamaya Kosha through flow 
experiences and reaches a similar destination 
with time and space being ephemeral showing 
the interconnectedness of the Koshas. 

Applying some simple criteria, inspired by 
our oneness with all of life (or nature as de- 
fined in this article), will steer creativity and 
in turn innovation towards long term sustain- 
ability. The effect on the posterity of all living 
beings is difficult to predict in practice; but we 
should ask ourselves whether our actions are 
bringing us closer to nature, are they nurturing 
the sheaths of the Panchakoshas to ensure we 
progress from the gross to the subtle? Ultim- 
ately, we should ask if our innovations are mov- 
ing us closer to nature, or creating a disconnect 
with it. If our innovations enhance our nature 
connectedness, blurring distinctions between us 
and them, object and known, we can progress 
towards more meaningful lives. 


Conclusion 


Small practical steps have been alluded to in 
this article to pave a path for meaning in our 
everyday lives. How we experience nature can be 
analysed through the lens of the Panchakoshas. 
That nature seamlessly integrates both the digital 
and the analogue, and that nature’s nature has 
incredible, awe-inspiring experiences to offer, 
provides us with an opportunity to develop 
and cultivate our humility and perceive our 
true place in the web of life. This very humility 
can be our instrument to practise discernment 
while using and developing resources—includ- 
ing digital technology. 

While we cannot reverse the rapid jugger- 
naut of technological innovations in the digital 
age, we can ensure that they are used towards 
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tangible good (spiritual, social, ecological) 
with judicious use that may serve Nature. The 
old adage is true indeed that ‘we stand on the 
shoulder of giants. Now, we may find meaning 
in our life in supporting the giants of tomorrow 


PB 


on our shoulders. Os 
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hose born before the 1980s would be 
familiar with the rotary dial phone, the 
only type of instrument available at that 
time. Since then, the telephone has seen many 
changes, morphing finally into mobile phones, 
the latter evolving faster than a baby learning to 
talk and penetrating every corner of the country, 
unlike its elite ancestor. Other gadgets too saw 
changes. Radios, transistors, and record players 
vanished, replaced with cassettes, compact discs, 
MP3 players, and finally streaming services, the 
distribution becoming more widespread with 
every successive innovation. 


Gitanjali Murari is the author of The Crown of Seven 
Stars, a fantasy-adventure novel published by Pen- 
guin India. She also contributes short stories to 
Samvit and Vedanta Kesari magazines. 
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More concentrated in metros, black and 
white televisions faded from our memory in a 
snap when TV screens burst into colour. Still, 
the benefits of this rapidly evolving technology 
remained circumscribed. It was with the spread 
of the Internet that satellite television with its 
multitudinous channels muscled past every so- 
cio-economic barrier, even into remote villages, 
beaming content from all over the world. There 
has been more diversification ever since, a range 
of digital platforms and social media have been 
changing the way we live; the entire world is 
now our playfield. 

Let’s for a moment peep into history. Before 
the advent of railways, automobiles, and aero- 
planes, man travelled by animal-drawn carts 
and ships. Given the obvious limitations, the 
extent of man’s exploration of the earth was 
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astounding. Driven by curiosity and a love for 
adventure, he left his familiar environment to 
discover strange lands and peoples. And when he 
returned, he regaled his people with wondrous 
anecdotes that seemed like fairy tales. He came 
away perhaps a little changed, his mind a shade 
expanded, leaving behind a similar impression 
on his hosts. Both no doubt benefitted in know- 
ing each other, perceiving commonalities amidst 
spectacular differences. Then came the industrial 
revolution. It dramatically transformed the way 
we travelled, shrinking distances, bridging gaps 
between myriad cultures, forcing man to quickly 
develop an understanding of alien ways. And 
in doing so, he understood himself better. His 
playfield had broadened, serving to emphasise 
the universality of the human life experience in 
every region of the earth. 

The miracle of scientific innovation circling 
the earth from its place of origin and leaving no 
place or culture untouched, finds an explanation 
in this illuminative statement by Swami Viveka- 
nanda: “The greatest force is derived from the 
power of thought. The finer the element, the 
more powerful it is. The silent power of thought 
influences people even at a distance, because the 
mind is one as well as many. The universe is a 
cobweb; minds are spiders.” Fast-forward to the 
digital age, and we see this quote exemplified in 
the cobweb of the Internet. It has the spiders of 
our minds enraptured, informed, educated, and 
entertained. It began as an idea, an extremely 
subtle element, that was nurtured by scientists 
for the easy sharing of information among a few 
groups. Then it exploded, freely accessible to all. 
The network spanned the globe, giving hope to 
millions of people who longed to climb out of 
the deep, dark well of poverty and injustice into 
a fairer, egalitarian world. 

The virtual universe of the Internet is a de- 
lightful place. In it, we debate, study, express, 
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chat, love, hate, weep, and laugh, spinning and 
expanding the web without a pause. Distances 
and time contract, and we experience virtual 
reality together. Aided by the Covid-19 pan- 
demic, the Internet has accomplished what until 
2019 was unthinkable—working from home. It 
is now the norm rather than the exception. This 
infinite cobweb of communication binds us in 
ties that are invisible to the human eye. By ex- 
pressing our thoughts, sharing our experiences, 
we exert influence on complete strangers. People 
from all parts of the world meet virtually in a 
matter of seconds, unhindered by caste, creed, 
gender, colour, nationality, religion, or ideology. 
Highly democratic, the Internet is no respecter 
of social norms and traditions. 

Our lives have been quietly revolutionised 
and we have barely noticed that all barriers to 
knowledge have collapsed. The more stubbornly 
we cling to our man-made walls, the more the 
Internet leaps over them with gleeful impunity. 
It is the great leveller. The field of its influence 
is the whole world and its effects are instantan- 
eous. Opinions, beliefs, or propositions from a 
far-flung corner of the earth can have an almost 
immediate impact elsewhere. According to the 
theory of the butterfly effect, the flap of a butter- 
fly’s wings can create a hurricane halfway across 
the world. The Internet travels much faster than 
that. Unlike the previous ages, our interconnect- 
edness stares us in the face like never before. Not 
just physical distance, but the distance between 
minds has also collapsed. 

More than a hundred years ago, in his lec- 
ture on ‘Vedanta and Its Application to Indian 
Life; Swamiji prophesied: ‘Even in politics and 
sociology, problems that were only national 
twenty years ago can no more be solved on na- 
tional grounds only. They are assuming huge 
proportions, gigantic shapes. They can only 
be solved when looked at in the broader light 
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of international grounds.” This holds over- 
whelmingly true for the present time with the 
whole world collaborating to end the Covid-19 
pandemic. 

The Internet is continually expanding to 
accommodate variety. It supports diverse net- 
works, a host of applications and content that 
caters to different minds. It seems to mimic na- 
ture, which is a celebration of variety. Not con- 
tent with creating a rose, nature has spawned a 
range in different colours and sizes. And this 
principle applies to humans as well. Not only do 
we look different, but each of us also has unique 
fingerprints, unique personalities, likes and dis- 
likes, behaviour patterns, our very own Gods. 
‘Jati means creation, writes Swamiji in his letter 
to Justice Sir Subramanya Iyer, dated 3 January 
1895. Iam one, I become many. Unity is before 
creation, diversity is creation. Now if this diver- 
sity stops, creation will be destroyed. So long as 
any species is vigorous and active, it must throw 
out varieties. When it ceases or is stopped from 
breeding varieties, it dies.” 

Singularity, therefore, breeds plurality. Com- 
mon ground is necessary for variety. Yet, Man in 
his ignorance has continually tried to stamp out 
diversity amongst his own, accepting superficial 
differences based on climate and cultural zones as 
proof of the existence of, as some anthropologists 
claim, hundreds of human races, each evolving at 
a different pace, some more superior than others. 

In the pre-digital era, while on the one hand, 
man, the explorer, was thrilled to discover cul- 
tures beyond his ken, he also used his power to 
subjugate indigenous tribes. Treating them no 
better than abnormalities, he either excised or 
‘civilised’ them for the sake of maintaining the 
social status quo. The degrees of separation ex- 
perienced by different societies then, literally 
and figuratively, spanned oceans. From an in- 
definite time, the caste system in India has been 
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used as a weapon of exploitation and tyranny; 
its divisive practice ensuring a gulf between dif- 
ferent groups of people, all belonging to a single 
territory. Deprived of the light of knowledge, 
the oppressed were forced into poverty and iner- 
tia. Swamiji bluntly states in the same lecture re- 
ferred above: “...and your own people have taken 
out all your strength, my brethren.* 

In the letter to Justice Iyer mentioned earlier, 
Swamiji goes on to add: “The present caste is not 
the real Jazi, but a hindrance to its progress. It 
really has prevented the free action of Jati, i.e. 
caste or variation.” Therefore, differences based 
on physical features, languages, foods, mental 
capacity, or beliefs, are nothing but this won- 
derful variation, springing from the common 
ground of humanity. After years of research on 
race, Alan R Templeton, an American geneti- 
cist and statistician at Washington University, 
concluded in 2016: “The answer to the question 
whether races exist in humans is clear and un- 
ambiguous: no.” 

This vigorous practise of denying others their 
rights continues in the digital age. Online abuse, 
threats, or trolling as it is called, are attacks to 
frighten into submission those who dare to di- 
verge from the standards set by the influential. 
Yet, this age is witnessing the rise of those disen- 
franchised for far too long. Freedom of expression 
on the Internet is not a prerogative of the few. It 
is a basic human right. Consequently, there is a 
sense of equality in the virtual world, unlike in the 
real world. Our interconnectedness—the con- 
stant sharing of thoughts and ideas—is helping 
many find their voice, the courage to challenge 
the status quo and reject the indignities suffered 
for generations. What was tolerable or acceptable 
even a decade ago is now under minute scrutiny. 
Wrongful action or behaviour draws immediate 
critical attention and gets ‘called out. This proves 
that our value system is constantly evolving. 
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The ever-changing nature of human values is 
reflected in scientific developments. As our need 
for greater satisfaction evolves, so does tech- 
nology. The impact of evolution is inside-out. 
Swami Ranganathananda writes in his expos- 
ition of the Gita: ‘Julian Huxley wanted phys- 
ical sciences to develop into a higher science to 
deal with the subject of fulfilment and he calls it 
a science of human possibilities. That is the exact 
status of India’s ancient Vedanta.” 

Like Maslow, whose hierarchy of needs 
leads to self-actualisation at the very top of 
the pyramid, Huxley, a biologist and phil- 
osopher, believed that man journeys through 
levels of temporary satisfaction, transcending 
them one by one to ultimately reach a state 
of complete and eternal fulfilment. Swami 
Ranganathananda described this journey as 
an adventure with ‘many heights to conquer’ 
calling all people of the world, ‘a great line of 
pilgrims’’ ‘Our philosophers never tell you 
to be dried up ascetics, he writes, ‘you give 
up something because you have got some- 
thing better, something higher, something 
more valuable. And the highest value is spir- 
itual realization.”° This is evident from the 
popularity of online spiritual and intellectual 
discourses, pointing to an inherent human ten- 
dency to continually grow into happier beings, 
which, in this current age, is expressing itself 
more emphatically. 

That the digital medium thrives on intercon- 
nectedness, diversity, and equality, is quite obvi- 
ous. As humanity continues to chase fulfilment, 
technologies of the future will be even more 
sophisticated. Products and services that exist 
only in a sci-fi writer’s imagination, now may be- 
come all too real. The gap between inequalities 
may perhaps diminish or even vanish but new 
forms of injustices may also arise. And because 
we will be more intricately meshed together, the 
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repercussions of these injustices will be more 
swift and harsh. It is paradoxical then that while 
we recognise our interdependence and acknow- 
ledge the influence we have on each other, it 
takes us little time to form prejudices. 

“The sense organs work through the nervous 
system, writes Swami Ranganathananda, ‘and the 
speed of the nerve impulse will determine how 
much the senses can do. Hardly some 200 kilo- 
metres per hour is the speed of a nerve impulse. 
How ordinary it is. How can it penetrate into 
the truth of things?”” To attain perfect equality 
and freedom, that is, absolute well-being, is our 
birthright. Swami Vivekananda emphasised that 
this can be acquired only through the knowledge 
of the Self. In his letter to E T Sturdy, dated 9 
August 1895, Swamiji writes: “There is but one 
basis of well-being, social, political or spiritual— 
to know that I and my brother are ove. This is 
true for all countries and all people.?” All other 
attempts to achieve absolute welfare, no doubt 
well-intentioned, will be short-lived. This has 
been amply demonstrated to us in our lifetime. 
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Despite India ban- 
ning caste-based 
discrimination in 
1948, the evils of 
the caste system 
persist to this day. 
Even after shat- 
tering the glass 
ceiling, women 
all over the world 
continue to be vic- 
tims of misogyny. 


Racial prejudices 


Victor Frankl (1905-1997) 


remain and the 
ranks of the extreme poor have swelled. 

If we are unable to go beyond the sway of the 
sensory system, chances are that in the future 
too, we will remain contracted into separate 
units and the scaling of the highest peak of ful- 
filment will stay a distant dream, well out of our 
reach. Our life experience will be dominated by 
short spells of satisfaction and longer periods of 
discontent. Stagnation and decay, as in previous 
ages, will be inevitable in the ages to come. This 
is a dismal prospect for the only thinking spe- 
cies on the planet with the means and ability to 
change its fate. 

Viktor Frankl, an Austrian psychologist and 
holocaust survivor, explains in his famous book, 
Man’ Search for Meaning, that humanity is per- 
petually driven to seek purpose in life. But a 
purpose that brings a higher level of happiness 
requires flipping the question, “what is the mean- 
ing of life? to ‘what meaning can I bring to life?’ 
Man must answer to life by being responsible, he 
asserted. And this has a direct bearing on man’s 
character and attitude. 

‘All high character is based upon the refin- 
ing of psychic energies, writes Swami Ranga- 
nathananda. “Raw psychic energy gives you 
crude character. ... We have refineries in India 
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now, we take crude oil and refine that oil, and 
out of that refinery, we get beautiful petroleum 
products. Even fine scents ... Similarly, nature 
has given to man a wonderful refinery of ex- 
perience within this human system. Take crude 
experience, refine it, and then, send out beauti- 
ful products of character—love, compassion, 
peace, efficiency of work, dedication.’ Frankl 
refined his experiences of concentration camps 
and added meaning to the lives of others, not 
just his alone. He says rather tellingly: “I” some 
way, suffering ceases to be suffering at the mo- 
ment it finds a meaning, such as the meaning of 
a sacrifice.”* 

Thousands of years ago, Sri Krishna discussed 
this concept of sacrifice or yaj#a through the 
description of two types of efficiency in work— 
one, which creates a change in the world around 
us. All work has that effect, including mun- 
dane housework which has a significant impact 
on home and family. The second efficiency in 
work produces an internal effect, a change in 
our minds. If it is a good impact, that is, takes 
us nearer to our pure nature, then we can be cer- 
tain that the work we are engaged in is the best, 
the noblest. Sri Krishna explains that work for 
the sake of yajvia or sacrifice produces both efh- 
ciencies—peace and fulfilment in the individual, 
which ripples out in a beneficial wave into the 
immediate environment. 

Sacrificing financial gain for public welfare 
is not customary in our times but whenever we 
catch a glimpse of its bright light, our faith in 
humanity is restored. For decades, lack of profit- 
ability has kept private firms away from funding 
research that could help prevent or cure dis- 
eases suffered by millions of poor people. Yet, 
the Baylor College of Medicine in Texas found 
its purpose in this very area. When asked about 
the low price of the Corbevax Covid vaccine, 
comparable to the price of a bottle of water, 
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Peter Hotez, the co-director of the centre said: 
“This is not a money-making vaccine. This is 
a people’s vaccine. Low-cost people’s vaccine 
for low and middle-income countries.’ Hotez 
went on to add that his centre had devoted 20 
years developing vaccines for the ‘neglected dis- 
eases of poverty. Unsurprisingly, Corbevax has 
not been patented. ‘We have put everything in 
the public domain’, Hotez explained, ‘we want 
to maximize the likelihood they get used in low 
income countries. 

Every act of compassion and empathy is an 
act of sacrificing the small self in the interest 
of the larger one. “We who lived in concentra- 
tion camps can remember the men who walked 
through the huts comforting others, giving 
away their last piece of bread. Viktor Frankl’s 
poignant reminiscence illustrates a human be- 
ing’s capacity to make the highest sacrifice des- 
pite the most terrifying circumstances. To put 
at risk one’s own life for the welfare of another 
reveals rare courage and nobility of character. It 
must result from the realisation of our under- 
lying oneness. 

So our struggles for a life full of purpose 
and consequent everlasting happiness hinges 
on refining our experiences by sacrificing sole 
self-interest and moving closer to the source 
of our absolute well-being. Swami Ranga- 
nathananda writes: ‘Where there is no buddhi 
(discernment), we live and work from a lower 
level of life. Then we become a phalahetavah— 
“motivated by fruits for oneself”. ... Compared 
to that, all thought and action proceeding 
from the level of buddhi will seek the welfare 
of others along with that of oneself. ... Buddhi 
has only to turn back, the Atman is there, the 
infinite one.” 

In his poem Paracelsus, Robert Browning 
describes this ‘infinite one’ as the imprisoned 
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There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fullness; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perception—which is truth. 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 

Binds it, and makes all error: and to know, 
Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without.”® 


If there is at all a possibility of a permanent 
end to our problems, it lies in being as expan- 
sive and as inclusive as the Internet that we have 
created—in being curious about our internal 
nature as we are about external nature—in ex- 
ploring, understanding, and allowing the ‘splen- 
dour’ within to collapse separateness forever. OS 
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Vedic Philosophy and 
the Knowledge Economy 


Dr Krishnamoorthy Subramanian 


Knowledge Economy and 
Its Binary Nature: 
NOWLEDGE ECONOMY (KE) in the 
21st century can be defined as follows: 
‘Economy which is increasingly based 
on knowledge-intensive activities, creating a 
greater reliance on intellectual capital rather 
than physical inputs.’ Knowledge is an intan- 
gible asset. Yet aggregating and leveraging that 
for new and higher value addition is the driv- 
ing force behind the Knowledge Economy. As 
human beings, we contribute our efforts in eco- 
nomic activities through our: 


The author is the President, STIMS Institute Inc, 
San Jose, USA. A student of Vedanta with an interest 
in the application of this knowledge in our daily life, 
he has mentored many professionals from several 
cultures and nationalities across the globe. 
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¢ Knowledge and its use (A), 

e Ability to collect and 
process information (B), and 

e Through our Physical effort (C). 

While the use of information and labour are 
required in any job or career, the demand for 
value addition through Knowledge and its use has 
been increasing in the Knowledge Economy. We 
can describe the value addition (VA) in the know- 
ledge economy as: VA = A / (B+C). It is schemat- 
ically illustrated in Figure 1 (see page 179), where 
we observe two pathways for economic progress: 

1. Increase the contribution to knowledge 
content and its use: higher values for the 
numerator. 

2. Use knowledge based solutions while re- 
ducing the effort expended in ‘information 
processing’ and ‘physical’ work: lower values 
for the denominator in the above equation. 
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Figure 1: Knowledge Economy: Two pathways for higher Value Addition with a decline in Value Addition 
in a large segment of ‘Middle’ level economic activities. 


IT tools and their applications have cata- 
lysed ‘Globalisation’ thanks to the ready access 
to information and a large pool of low-cost la- 
bour and all other resources across the globe. 
Acceleration in the use of digital technology is 
now creating new knowledge-intensive fields 
and developments such as self-driving cars, 
genomics, data science, 3D and smart manufac- 
turing, health care solutions, unmanned ware- 
houses, and space travel among others. These 
are enabled by a few highly talented and skilled 
‘knowledge workers’ across the globe. Through 
this combined effect of digital technology, a 
large segment of the economic activities trad- 
itionally considered as the ‘middle’ are now 
seen as adding lower value relative to activities 
in the above two extremes or pathways”.> This 
in summary is the ‘Knowledge Economy’ (KE). 
This development is true for all enterprises, sec- 
tors of activity or the national economy! In 
this KE, there is increasing demand for know- 
ledge workers in a diminishingly smaller pool 
of well-paying jobs and careers. Workers who 
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contribute only marginally to knowledge work 
are not considered very valuable.* This shift is 
true for developing economies as well as ad- 
vanced economies.”* This shift may be accel- 
erated by growth in Artificial Intelligence (AI) 
and Robotics! This seismic shift in the nature 
of work, job opportunities, and economic ac- 
tivities in the KE will require a radical change 
in thinking and new knowledge based skills 


for everyone. 


Shift in Thinking Required in the 
Knowledge Economy 


Progression from ‘physical labour’ to ‘infor- 
mation work’ and moving into new ‘know- 
ledge intensive work’ has been the pathway 
for economic progress for individuals as well 
as families for generations. In the KE, this or- 
derly and seamless progression in opportun- 
ities seems to be broken. In the KE, only a few 
Knowledge workers in any company or in the 
population are well off measured in financial 
terms based on their high value addition. At 
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the same time, a large majority see their eco- 
nomic standards slipping away. This is not a 
sustainable situation for peace and harmony 
for all. While a few across the globe enjoy the 
benefits of industrial advancements, their im- 
pact on ecology and climate affects every per- 
son—indeed all living and non-living objects 
on the planet earth. 

How do we rebalance this affluence and 
benefit for the few at the expense of the many? 
The required changes cannot come unless there 
is a shift in our thinking from purely material 
comforts and financial measures to a holistic 
view of well-being for all. This is where the Vedic 
guidance, ‘Sarve janah sukino bhavanthu; may 
everyone live in peace and harmony’, acquires 
profound and practical meaning. This mind shift 
is required in each of us as individuals and col- 
lectively as a community and the society. This 
responsibility is even greater for knowledge 
workers who preferentially benefit more than 
others in the KE. 

KE is empowered by instant access to infor- 
mation for everyone powered by digital news 
media, search engines, and social media. This 
empowerment in turn may populate nega- 
tives faster than positive stories, thoughts, and 
ideas. It requires a determined effort to fight 
off our subjective negative impulses, which 
in turn lead to isolation, self-selected groups, 
bias, bigotry, and depression. This attraction 
to negative news and the negative tendency is 
assessed to be more personal in nature rather 
than universal.’ It requires a clarity and under- 
standing in each of us on Subjectivity vs. Ob- 
jectivity. It also requires persistent clarity of 
thought and managing our mind to seek the 
truth all the time in all that we watch, read, 
and absorb through an internet search and so- 
cial media tools such as WhatsApp, FB, TV, 


Twitter, and so on. 
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The above discussion, even while it is brief, 
raises some serious questions: What is true 
knowledge? Can that be universal and applic- 
able in every field even in the face of increasing 
‘specialisation’? How can we acquire that uni- 
versal knowledge for success in the KE? What 
is Objectivity? How can objectivity and non- 
attachment be developed as a protective armour 
and tools against the barriers imposed on us in 
the Knowledge Economy? 


Universal Lessons from Vedic Philosophy 
for the Knowledge Worker 


Every knowledge worker is a ‘professional’ as 
well as a ‘philosopher’ in a limited context. For 
example, every doctor or surgeon is supposed 
to observe the patient unattached and object- 
ively—without personal attachment to the pa- 
tient—based on all available evidences. The next 
step: prescription of medicine and treatment or 
surgery is what he or she is required to do (duty 
or dharma). Also, he or she should perform that 
without any undue expectation for the results. 
Yes, the goal is to see that the patient gets better. 
But a good doctor or surgeon is not burdened by 
the outcome. The same is true for an engineer, 
scientist, teacher, mechanic, accountant, super- 
visor, manager, author, cook, and so on in his or 
her respective professions. A carpenter chooses 
the best wood based on his knowledge (and the 
laws behind their use such as strength, flexibil- 
ity, and durability). He is happy to sell the fur- 
niture he made and move on. He is not attached 
to each piece of furniture he makes obsessively! 
From the above, it is obvious that each know- 
ledge worker at his or her best level of perform- 
ance lives by the guidance from Bhagavadgita 
(2.47), which can be explained in the modern 
idiom as follows: 

Do your duty, the right thing to do based on 


your best understanding and objective analysis. 
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Atraditional painting depicting the preaching of Bhagavadgita during the Mahabharata war 


It is the only thing left for you to do! Don’t be 
fixated on the outcome. Yes, there is always a 
goal and purpose. But let the result, whatever 
it is, happen as a result of your performing your 
duty. Don’t belabour on the possible impact of 
the results or the outcomes. You, the physical 
person are not in total control of everything; 
have the mindset to be flexible and adaptable 
rather than rigid and inflexible; don’t let the 
mind wander in fantasy or self-inflicted grief. 
Do not shy away from your association or en- 
gagement from what you are supposed to do, 
that is, your duty. 


If the goal for anyone in the KE should be to 
prepare oneself for jobs and careers, which are 
knowledge-intensive, then it raises the ques- 
tion: What is the ‘true knowledge’ required? 
Most people assume higher education as the 
answer! Higher education is believed to open 
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the gateway to better, higher-paying jobs.* Is 
college education by itself adequate to gain the 
‘knowledge’ required for sustainable jobs and 
career growth in the KE? Without clarity on 
this, workers and their employers are required 
to be innovative, entrepreneurial, work smarter, 
work harder; jump from job to Job, become 
global, seek higher education; interdisciplinary, 
and so on. 

‘Getting the job done’ is valued highly at 
any time. KE requires this skill to define what 
is the job or solution that is new, that needs 
to get done; why is that important; what is 
the knowledge required for that solution, and 
the like; and then relentlessly work to make 
it happen. This is system thinking.’ This re- 
quires the knowledge worker to think holis- 
tically. When asked ‘2 + 2=?’ one should never 
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answer ‘4’ instinctively and impulsively! In- 
stead, probing into the question—why it has 
been asked, the details behind the question, 
and the comprehensive solution relevant to 
that question—is what is needed! Then it re- 
quires transformational skills to execute that 
solution efficiently and collaboratively with 
everyone involved.”° 

The system thinking and the related trans- 
formational skills described above mirror the 
knowledge and approach described in the Vedic 
Philosophy (summarised in the Gita, chapter 14): 

e Always take the time to reflect before en- 
gaging in any action. It requires: 

e Patience and perseverance to gather all 
observations (lend a patient ear; listen 
carefully and with kindness, study, observe, 
collect all data as much as possible). 

e Focus on the primary invisible driving 
force (the knowledge) behind the solu- 
tion. Experience and its disturbances tend 
to distract the self and others into the myr- 
iad of data and observations as well as from 
one ad-hoc target to the next endlessly. 

e Emphasise on the application of the ‘Sci- 
ence of Connectors. All our data and ob- 
servations are the connections between the 
knowledge (the driving force) and every- 
thing external to it (the team, resources, an- 
alysis, signals, sensors) through the three 
connectors or ropes (Guna): Knowledge, 
Bias and Ignorance and their equilibrium 
states: Inertial, Turbulence, and Tranquil- 
ity. Inertial state leads to procrastination. 
Turbulence leads to an unending series of 
actions without the ability to meet the ever- 
changing needs or demands. Tranquility 
leads to clarity on ‘Why?’ a collective sense 
of purpose, as well as a common under- 
standing of the laws (knowledge) govern- 
ing the solution and an ability to arrive at 
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it efficiently since the connection between 
the data and the knowledge (driving force) 
is now clear to everyone! 

e Let this reflection lead to Objectivity 
(seeking balance through the ever-present 
connectors as best as one can) over Sub- 
jectivity (impulsive responses through tasks 
and actions, unwittingly choosing actions 
based on presumed knowledge, whims, bias, 
and ignorance). 

e ‘Externalise’ the subject matter and an- 
alysis. Look at the subject matter, experi- 
ence, and the analysis in a detached and 
impersonal manner, that is non-attachment! 


Every knowledge worker, to be success- 
ful, needs to practise the above ‘philosophy’ 
as basic knowledge or foundation! Whenever 
we engage in this manner of reflection and an- 
alysis—through non-attachment, objectivity, 
and the science of connectors—we are freed of 
self-limiting issues and concerns. On the other 
hand, since the focus is directed towards the 
solution by the same pool of knowledge and 
understanding, work becomes a collective out- 
put of everyone and is not driven by personal 
attachments and preferences. Working with 
anyone becomes natural even if he or she is far 
away across the globe. There are no strangers, 
no specialists, no silos, no ‘other’! 

‘Science’ has a pre-eminent role in the KE. 
It attempts to answer the “Why? question or 
the invisible governing forces that enable the 
phenomena of nature. Gravity, magnetism, elec- 
tricity, buoyancy, life processes, optics, chemis- 
try, biology, friction, nucleation, crystal growth, 
heat transfer, and the like are a very small list 
of the infinite number of phenomena of na- 
ture known and unknown that we seek to use 
and exploit in the KE. Science is an attempt to 
understand the invisible enabler and find laws 
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to better explain or understand their presence 
in the cognitive world. 

Every knowledge worker is a specialist in the 
laws of nature pertinent to his or her field. Vedic 
Philosophy teaches us that the ideal person is an 
objective and relentless observer who is in the 
state of Brahman, supreme governing force as 
evidenced through the invisible laws of nature 
and their visible effects. 

Knowledge workers have to internalise this 
thought since their work exists enabled by and 
as a witness of the invisible forces of nature and 
their influences, even though limited to their 
field of activity. 

Knowledge workers have to be always open 
minded and willing to change their knowledge 
and understanding based on new evidence and 
their objective analysis. Any subject learned with 
the above knowledge framework becomes far 
more comprehensive. Such education, know- 
ledge, and practice are useful to the professional 
in a wide variety of situations and opportunities. 
It allows the ability to open new doors when 
none seemed to exist before! 


Practice-oriented Vedic Philosophy for 
the Knowledge Workers 


Barriers may exist in adapting the above univer- 
sal knowledge from Vedic Philosophy. By treat- 
ing ‘Religion’ and ‘Philosophy’ as synonymous, 
we may fail to see the role and practice of phil- 
osophy in aspects of our daily life outside the 
religious context. There is also a belief that phil- 
osophy and spirituality are for old age as they 
deal with topics for the afterlife! Vedic phil- 
osophy can be applied in every stage in life 
practised with objectivity and non-attachment. 
Under ideal conditions it aligns with divinity in 
action, reflecting the mindset as declared in the 
Vedic pronouncement (Mahavakya) “Tat Tuam 
Asi; That Thou Art’:"* Inclusiveness for all and 
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exclusive of none. This mindset requires a relent- 
less focus on the larger context of life in contrast 
to the focus only on individuals, their tasks and 
actions surrounding them. 

We may need early education on Vedic 
Philosophy and its practical relevance in all as- 
pects of life along with sustained reinforcement 
through a lifelong learning process. A reflective 
mind rooted in Vedic Philosophy has to be- 
come a natural way of life for anyone independ- 
ent of religion, age, proficiency in academic 
education, economic success, social standing, 
and affluence. Also, there may be no better 
substitute for self-education through reading, 
reflection, and practice with help from innu- 
merable resources readily accessible to anyone 
in the KE. 

It is not prudent to assess jobs and careers 
exclusively in financial terms and the material 
rewards. To maintain a holistic perspective on 
life and work is always the desirable path. This 
includes the power of Self-awareness as well as 
finding a limitless union with the universe at 
large. In the KE, this deliberately cultivated spir- 
itual outlook and practice is a direct and immi- 
nent need for every knowledge worker. 

Sustained learning on the basics of Vedic 
Philosophy and its practice will help us to ex- 
plore our inner thoughts and feelings, and build 
an equilibrium or harmony within. It is said that 
a butterfly fluttering in Brazil can lead to a tsu- 
nami in Japan!” It implies that even very small 
perturbation in any of us can end up as chaos for 
the group, team, family, or society. If we learn to 
address and help the hidden anxieties or worries 
in any of us, it is the greatest help for all of us! 
Conversely, anyone at peace and harmony inter- 
acting with others is like a seed that grows into a 
giant tree or a snowflake that gradually builds up 
into a snowball including everyone and every- 
thing in the vicinity. 
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Figure 2: Five Layers (Pancha Kosha) applicable to each person and by extension to the society/population at large. 


Practice-oriented Vedic Philosophy referred 
to in this section applies universally to everyone. 
But it is particularly needed for the Knowledge 
Workers who play an increasingly vital role in 
shaping the future of everyone and everything 
in the Knowledge Economy. 


Knowledge Economy and 
Spirituality in Practice 


According to Vedanta, each person exists in 
five interconnected layers or sheaths (Pancha 
Kosha).”* These five layers are illustrated in 
Figure 2. These layers also align with the three 
dimensions as part of our existence: (a) Eco- 
nomic / Physical wellbeing (b) Personality or 
Psychological wellbeing and (c) Inner harmony 
or Spiritual wellbeing. 

The large body of this essay has been devoted 
to clarifying the lessons from Vedic Philosophy 
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that are pertinent for professionals seeking suc- 
cess and economic wellbeing in the KE. Under- 
standing the role of the pertinent laws of nature 
and their deployment holistically, as needed in 
a system, is true knowledge for any knowledge 
worker. The ability to accomplish the larger in- 
tended purpose objectively and without attach- 
ment is the true hallmark of any leading-edge 
knowledge worker in the KE. Vedic philosophy 
also teaches us the ability to look at our inter- 
connectedness across all the five layers illus- 
trated in Figure 2, in any and all aspects of life. 
This expansive view is an important asset for 
Knowledge workers. Those who find a personal 
connection between the invisible laws of na- 
ture and their visible effects across the five lay- 
ers in their field of work will also find it easier 
to extend such thinking to any other aspect of 
their lives. Figure 2 also illustrates how these 
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observations and their application can be ex- 
tended for the family, society, or nation at large. 
It is beyond the scope of this essay to get into 
their details. But enlightened Knowledge Work- 
ers will find ways to see the connection between 
the five layers in their work or lives and how 
they translate into the five layers of the society 
or population at large. 

Swami Vivekananda states: “Service to hu- 
manity is service to God.” In the emerging bi- 
modal KE, with a collapse in the demand for 
the ‘middle’ paying attention to fellow human 
beings may be more than mere service. It may be 
the true display of divinity and the spiritual core 
in everyone. Enlightened Knowledge Workers 
with Vedic Philosophy as their driving force can 
become transformative in many ways. They can 
start with looking at each knowledge solution 
they work on, which enables their personal suc- 
cess and also also acts as a means to create new 
economic opportunities for a few more people 
that are near or far away and not merely as means 
to reduce employment of fellow workers in the 
name of efficiency and productivity. 

Charitable work and Corporate Social Re- 
sponsibility (Csr) can become part of the spir- 
itual evolution in knowledge workers when they 
think of themselves as a droplet of water in a 
large body of water (individuals indistinguisha- 
ble from humanity at large). We can see emerging 
models in Social Entrepreneurship, Charitable 
Foundations and Awareness campaign fostered 
by successful Knowledge Workers. Enlightened 
Knowledge Workers can transform social media 
tools as enablers to propagate social harmony 
instead of polarisation, bigotry, and bias. Cli- 
mate crisis, eliminating hunger and poverty, 
clean water, energy, decent living conditions for 
all, reducing racial tensions, eliminating gender 
bias, and the many other challenges need not re- 
main as crying calls limited to a few activists and 
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their action groups. Instead, they could become 
the targets for new solutions for every know- 
ledge worker in all organisations. If successful, 
expanding their knowledge in Vedic Philosophy 
for spiritual evolution and wider impact may 
indeed be the lasting role of knowledge workers 


PB 


with their preferred status in the KE. OSs 
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When Virtual gets Real: 
Screening Life in Digital Era 


Kanchan Gogate 


Introduction 
IFE MOVES at our fingertips, literally! The 
day begins with unlocking our mobile 
screens for most of us. Twitter feed re- 
minds us what news has taken the internet by 
storm. Sans social media, we are out of reach. 
Alexa is our dependable mate. Google maps can 
take us right to the destination. While automa- 
tion and artificial intelligence would be navigat- 
ing our lives in the years to come, it is pertinent 
we steer the control keeping intact our innate 


intelligence. Technology is a double-edged 
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sword where its reach is penetrative and far- 
reaching, yet alarm bells are ringing that its im- 
pact on mind, brain, consciousness, and quality 
of life must be vetted. 

A meme illustrates our real problem in the 
digital world. When ordering becomes part and 
parcel of life for a teenager, he orders a bot- 
tle of water. His mother is shown reminding 
him that water ordered virtually needs ‘actual’ 
drinking! Ordering can be online but eating 
must be ‘real’! 

As our ‘actual’ problem in this technological 
era is not just limited to digital addiction, this 
article tries to review what it means to live in 
a time where life is technology-driven. Screen 
time is not merely limited to the time we are using 
gadgets but it is impacting our minds, bodies, and 
quality of life even when we are offline. Excessive 
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screen time is leading to depression or isolation. 
It is resulting in lessening the attention span in 
kids and adults. In turn, there is a disconnect 
not just between humans but also with our true 
selves. Interacting with the experts in the field 
like digital de-addiction counsellors, psychia- 
trists, and spiritual masters, this article explores 
the possibility of restoring our connection with 
our true self, discerning it from the digital self. 


Lockdown Unlocking the 
Screen Addiction 


The advent of computers had already started 
digitising our systems. For the last two dec- 
ades, computers have made inroads into the 
schools of even the remotest rural areas in 
India. Despite the smartphones and laptops 
at home, lockdown imposed owing to the pan- 
demic has unlocked our screen addiction prob- 
lem as adults are working from home and even 
kids are virtually being schooled. 

Newspaper reports and surveys indicate the 
rising problem of screen addiction in this period. 
A report from Childline, a 24-hour helpline 
for children in distress, and two de-addiction 
centres in Pune, Muktangan and Anandvan, in- 
dicate that there has been a major increase in the 
number and severity of addictions.’ The report 
says that college students are also addicted to 
web series. Gaming addiction has been noticed 
in the older generation, mostly among working 
professionals. It adds further that the addiction 
age has gone down where even 6-year-old chil- 
dren are also being glued to the screen, the re- 
port adds further. This survey has collected the 
data between March 2020 and March 2021, the 
lockdown period. 

Another study, “The impact of Covid-19 
lockdown on internet use and escapism in 
adolescents, published in the Spanish jour- 
nal Revista de Psicologia Clinica con Ninos y 
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Adolescentes compares the use of the internet 
among adolescents in pre and post lockdown 
periods. It states: 


Results show that adolescents generally have 
increased their use of social media sites and 
streaming services. Further, those who scored 
highly on gaming addiction, compulsive in- 
ternet use and social media use also reported 
high scores of depressions, loneliness, escapism, 
poor sleep quality and anxiety related to the 
pandemic. Our findings indicate that, regard- 
less of country of residence, the Covid-19 out- 
break has had a significant effect on adolescent 
internet use and psychosocial well-being. The 
need to address pandemic-related distress to 
reduce the effect of maladaptive coping strat- 


egies is highlighted.” 


Senior columnist Kaushik Deka, in his art- 
icle ‘The burden of gen-Covid: How students are 
coping with mental stress, takes up this prob- 
lem. His article opens with statistics on the 
plight of the children in lockdown globally. He 
quotes United Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF) report, which says that one 
in every seven children, or 332 million world- 
wide, has lived under a lockdown for at least 
nine months, making them vulnerable to mental 
health issues. He links this mental stress consid- 
erably to everything moving online, and kids 
and adolescents being locked up in the confines 
of home. ‘Last year, a survey conducted by the 
Delhi government among parents of children 
aged 5 to I5, Saw 54 per cent parents admitting 
that, on an average, their children’s daily usage 
of smartphones and computers had gone up by 
five hours’ he says in the article.* Deka raises the 
fundamental question of parenting in the digital 
age besides alerting us on how unchecked usage 
of the internet can make teens vulnerable to 
screen addiction, cyberbullying, and exposure 
to pornographic sites." 
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Above all, experts feel that these few repre- 
sentative examples are just the tip of the iceberg. 
It is because we need to see what happens to the 
generation that starts schooling online as the 
first experience. 


Screen for Unwinding: 
A Problematic Solution 


Why are we glued to the screen? Is it just work? 
After working on the screen, we take to social 
media or gaming or a web series online to un- 
wind. We open tab after tab and get into a vi- 
cious circle. De-screening can destress while 
using the screen as an unwinding end in dis- 
tress. While adults can at least discern or iden- 
tify something is wrong, pre-teens and teens 
cannot recognise the problem itself, let alone 
from gauging its depth. Sonali Kale, psycholo- 
gist and counsellor working with Pune-based 
Muktangan de-addiction, now regularly handles 
screen addiction cases. She says that the normal 
definition of addiction is when it is something 
you cannot do without. When the screen be- 
comes not only indispensable but compulsive, 
it is a sign of addiction, Kale says. Outlining the 
problem, she elaborates: 


With schools moving online, the problem of 
screen addiction strikes earlier, even at the age 
of 8 or 9. Over a period, while schooling kids 
start parallelly chatting, social media or gam- 
ing. They click on any tab out of curiosity. It 
becomes an addiction when they spend daily 
almost five hours on screen unmindful of 
food, sleep, and daily routine. We notice that 
screen addicts do not register what is being 
spoken to them. I have been handling almost 8 
to 10 cases a week of screen addiction in teens 
and pre-teens. 


Kale says that in an online interaction what is 
missing is eye contact. ‘For example, if a teacher 
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is teaching human anatomy, in a classroom en- 
vironment, it is in a scientific language. But eye 
contact and the physical presence of the teacher 
is missing. If students google something out 
of curiosity, tabs open one after another and 
gradually that can be the beginning of porn 
addiction. 

On social media, Kale says children build 
their world online. They want to project that 
their life is happening and nice. Amid pro- 
jecting online image, kids get disconnected from 
reality. Social media engrosses them and they 
are hooked to it because there is only a goodie- 
goodie world with no one to judge. Lockdown 
enhanced the chances of addiction because 
everything has moved on the screen. 

Kale says that the screen addiction problem 
in teens can normally be addressed in a few coun- 
selling sessions. Kale opines that if we give re- 
sponsibility to kids to monitor their own screen 
time and explain to them the pros and cons, kids 
get convinced. ‘In teens and pre-teens, the emo- 
tional brain is developed whereas the logical 
brain is developing. Therefore, their response 
can be more emotional. We can explain them not 
to get emotionally carried away but parents need 
to have a patient outlook. While communicating 
with youngsters, the tone should be friendly and 
not authoritative or advisory’ she adds further. 

According to Kale, the problem is not how- 
ever confined to teenagers. Working profes- 
sionals who are operating from home and even 
senior citizens are falling prey to gaming, web 
series, and social media. All in all, irrespective 
of the age group or gender, most of us seem to 
be taking to the screen for unwinding, enter- 
tainment, and that itself leads to stress. Internet 
technology has been a solution to constraints of lo- 
cation and time, but lack of poise seems to make it 
a problematic solution. 
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Productive Screen Time: 
A Practical Approach 
Some experts and counsellors stress taking a 
‘pragmatic’ approach than taking a positive or a 
negative one. All of us agree that we cannot take 
out the internet from our lives, but at least we can 
explain to kids its great benefits and warn them 
about its loopholes. As the human mind doesn’t 
work with negatives, counsellors advise that we 
must monitor how we are spending our screen 
time, what are we watching, and use it with poise. 
Mukta Chaitanya, a journalist and author, 
has written a book called “Screen Time’ in Eng- 
lish and Marathi. It is high time kids and parents 
understand that technology is for us and we are 
not its slaves— this forms the basic premise of 
the book. She wants to initiate a dialogue about 
it instead of just giving children a diktat about 
screen usage. She feels that as we cannot take out 
the internet from our lives, we must talk about 
how we are using cyberspace, its risks and se- 
curity measures. On why she felt the need of 
writing a book like this, Mukta says: 


If we don’t alert kids on time, it’s a dark web 
where we cannot leave them alone. And if par- 
ents or adults are not educated about it, we 
would also be groping in the dark. There is a sec- 
tion for kids and parents in the book. Instead of 
talking just negatives, examples have been given 
about children doing something constructive 
and breaking the internet. We should be net-pos- 


itive and must use it with awareness and poise. 


The book talks about challenges in surfing, 
gaming, subsequent problems of teenagers et 
al. More importantly, it talks about what you 
can watch on the Net. It also gives examples of 
12-year-old Master Chef like Julian Frederick or 
how to learn a new language on the net or some 
Do It yourself (pry) for kids. Mukta feels that 
parents should be ‘educated’ in the right sense 
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about cyberspace. ‘A dialogue with kids on why 
there should be a timeline on Net usage, right 
to privacy and using the internet positively is 
needed. First, we need to accept we cannot keep 
kids net illiterate and can’t let them get lost in 
it. We must walk with them in cyberspace with 
caution, she adds. 

Discriminating between good and bad screen 
time is essential, opines Anagha Lavalekar, Di- 
rector, Jnana Prabodhini’s Institute of Psych- 
ology, Pune. She further adds: 


Exposure to net starts very early nowadays. 
Even today’s youngsters, say around 25-years- 
old, got smartphones after schooling; but now, 
it starts right as the first step of learning. Now, 
we must accept we can’t avoid net exposure. It 
can lead to addiction at any point. Addiction 
can land them into loneliness or depression. 
Again, restlessness and aggression can be the 
outcomes of digital de-addiction. Parents must 
lead by example and devote time for kids. Par- 
enting in the digital age needs personal involve- 
ment of parents like reading storybooks with 
them, taking long walks, or doing pottery, art 
and craft with them. 


Warning signs of digital disorder 

+ Preference to a digital device for leisure over 
other hobbies. 

+ Progressively increasing awake time spent 
on digital devices. 

« Unable to control the amount of time spent 
on using the device. 

+ Withdrawal symptoms like irritation, rest- 
lessness, feeling uneasy when there is 
inability to access device. 

« Continuing to use excessive screen time in 
spite of realising its negative impact. 
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Digital Disorder and Mind-Body Medicine 


Digital de-addiction is a fact of our lives and 
psychiatrists, of late, have been observing it. 
However, that has not yet been classified as a 
disorder, informs Dr Nischol Raval, Consult- 
ant Psychiatrist, Convener, IPS Task Force on 
Mind-Body Medicine. 

Dr Raval also brings our attention to some- 
thing called Google Syndrome, a term popular 
with doctors. Patients google symptoms and 
conclude the treatment before the official diag- 
nosis. In turn, they may not trust the diagnosis 
of a doctor. Patients keep changing doctors in 
the process. ‘For example, ifa person is suffering 
from headache, he may already conclude that it 
could be a brain tumor. The doctor may diagnose 
it as migraine after necessary tests, yet a patient 
may demand further investigation. This has an 
impact on doctor-patient trust and leads to anxi- 
ety in patients; he says. 

There is growing evidence to suggest that 
increasing screen time is associated with many 
mental health ill-effects. There are neurochemi- 
cal and biological changes in the brain associated 
with increased screen time use, in addition to the 
psycho-social impact it has on the person. About 
his experience of handling the cases of digital de- 
addiction, Dr Raval says: 

In my practice, I regularly come across persons 


who suffer from either of these difficulties or a 
combination. Following a thorough assessment 
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of their physical and emotional issues, we devise 
a management plan. This requires making them 
aware of physical health issues and help them 
assess emotional health. They may need appro- 
priate medication for anxiety and depression. 
This can be addressed with yoga, meditation, 
mindfulness therapy, physical exercises, behav- 
ioral therapy, and nutrition. 
The Mind-Body Medicine (MBM) can make 
a difference to digital de-addiction, agrees Dr 
Raval. MBM is an evidence-based, participatory, 
pragmatic, self-care approach, that combines the 
power of traditional knowledge of yoga and medi- 
tation with modern psychology and medicine. 
“Much of these learnings have evidence from the 
recent advances in Neuroscience. MBM not only 
helps us in understanding the harmful effects of 
stress and behaviour problems like digital addic- 
tion and increased screen time, but also provides 
a framework for their treatment; Dr Raval says. 


The Real and Digital Self: 
Spiritual Outlook 


The impact of the digital revolution on the 
human brain is being studied and researchers 
are keen on it. It is just a beginning as they say, 
because, in due course, complete automation 
and digitisation are going to impact our brain 
in many ways. Internet might be changing our 
cognition. Artificial intelligence is far more su- 
perior and competent than the human brain. So 
how do we distinguish the human brain from the 
machine? It is consciousness that makes all the 
difference and modern consciousness studies are 
trying to study consciousness as an experience 
beyond the brain. We should note that our an- 
cient Indian texts study consciousness as the very 
essence of our being, beyond material process. 
Swami Sarvapriyananda, Incharge Minister 
of Vedanta Society of New York, at various pres- 
tigious platforms across the globe, has been talk- 
ing about Advaita, non-dual consciousness, and 
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the hard problem of consciousness. He stresses 
the fact that our true identity is witness con- 
sciousness whereas our mind-body are objects 
through which we take in consciousness experi- 
ences. Therefore, consciousness can never be re- 
duced to matter. This realisation of the pure self 
can help us transcend suffering, he says.” 

We should have a Dharma solution to the 
problem. We must revisit dharmic values as they 
are timeless and will be our guiding principles 
in the digital era, avers Swamini Brahmapra- 
jnananda Saraswati, contemporary teacher of 
traditional Advaita. She says: 


Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha are defined 
as Purusharthas, goals of human life. But when 
Artha and Kama become primary goals, some- 
where there is a problem in balancing life’s wheel. 
Where does one draw the line when it comes to 
Artha and Kama? Intolerance and indiscrimi- 
nate violence in societies and global warming are 
inevitable, if Dharma as the universal framework 
of values is not central to our lives. 


We must rediscover the value of Dharma, 
which is the practice of values such as truth, 
justice, and compassion that makes our life 
meaningful. It is common sense, which religions 
confirm as ethics, Swamini feels. She says: 


Dharma is wrongly understood, we must ensure 
we get it right. The practice of sapas/discipline, a 
subset of dharma and Satya is also on a decline. 
The digital world is dynamic and life is almost 
in auto-play mode. GenX needs to have the ma- 
turity to understand using social media with 
balance. Here, Parents must lead by example 
and help children draw the line. The virtual 
world takes you away from functional reality. 
How can we understand the true self if we are 
disconnected even from that functional reality? 
Reemphasizing dharmic values is a way forward. 


Offering a solution, Swamini says that we 
must not allow ourselves to get manipulated by 
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artificial intelligence. She further exhorts: 


We must be ruthless when it comes to how we 
use our time. Tapas or discipline is a qualifica- 
tion to learn Vedanta or any other spiritual dis- 
cipline. Aparigraha talks about not taking what 
is not yours. However intelligent or qualified, 
Time is the only resource that we can never get 
back once it’s lost. The pertinent question for 
us—lIs social media or web series improving the 
quality of our life? How much entertainment is 
good enough? Let’s also ask a question to our- 
selves—what is the change you want to make in 
this world? The way we answer these questions 
will guide us towards discipline and a life of 
contribution. We don’t want a productive age 
group from 20 to 60 to get lost on the internet. 
Therefore, the practice of swadharma is neces- 
sary. Again, a digital detox is a byword now. 
We are talking about mindfulness practices but 
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they are all deeply rooted in dharma. as 
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What Remains? 


Srinivasan Raghuraman 


HEN I THINK about the phrase ‘Liv- 

ing a Meaningful Life in a Digital 

World’ —particularly in the context 

of the currently ensuing pandemic, which has 

rendered, for many of us, life in the past year to 

have been in, essentially, the digital world—a 

few thoughts come to mind. Indeed, one needs 

to ponder much about what it means to live a 

meaningful life, period. But, a specialisation of 

the problem is always known to help students 
arrive at a solution. And so, let us begin. 

First, what did the so-called specialisation 

entail? Alternatively, what do we think about 
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when we say ‘digital world’? Surely, the answer 
to this question would depend on several factors, 
but I will fix one—the time of asking the ques- 
tion—and I shall fix it to zow. From a quick poll 
involving a few of my friends and colleagues, I 
can say with reasonable confidence that for many 
of us, the term refers, somewhat negatively, to a 
siloed arrangement devoid of the bountifully 
precious human interaction that not only fa- 
cilitates many of the activities that comprise our 
livelihoods, but additionally enhance, somewhat 
non-trivially, the overall gait and experience of 
our day-to-day lives. And indeed, the past year 
has proven difficult in terms of all forms of direct 
human interaction being actively discouraged 
(for obvious safety reasons) and all commu- 
nication being reduced to staring endlessly, if 
not tirelessly, at a screen, which, if we happen 
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to be so lucky, would show the face of the per- 
son whom we are talking to. I must say that I 
completely understand and agree with the woes 
of my friends, colleagues, and, I am sure, many, 
many people the world over. “We used to be able 
to meet and have a cup of coffee and chat about 
our lives, but we haven’t been able to over the 
past year. “There’s nothing like meeting some- 
one in person. ‘I wish I could meet the people I 
worked with? And so on and so forth. Of course, 
the pleasure of social and human interaction is 
fundamental to us. Indeed, human is said to be 
a social animal. One could even argue from an 
evolutionary biological standpoint that being 
isolated or alone has been discouraged for, al- 
though this no longer applies now. Historically, 
if you were alone, the chances that you would 
survive would be lower, and so, one did what one 
had to do in order to stay with the pack. While 
so much is different, even when we think of the 
digital world—you are not really alone, for in- 
stance—on account of the fact that we are wired 
to strive for intimacy—social and otherwise. 
Isolation, while not literal, is still pretty capable 
of evoking rather negative emotions in a person, 
if the person simply didn’t know the so called 
‘otherwise. Harbouring such negative emotions, 
in my humble opinion, does not constitute living 
a meaningful life. 

Bottom line, yes, we have not been able to 
meet in person, talk in person, watch movies, 
go on fun trips, go to the temple whenever we 
wanted to or needed, and the like. I don’t think 
anyone can question any of those sentiments. I, 
however, urge you to ponder the following: We 
spend quite a bit of our time thinking about all 
those things that we have not been able to do. All 
those limitations have been imposed upon us by 
this so-called digital world. But what remains in 
this new world? What are those things that we 
can still do? I believe that the more we think 
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about this, the more likely we are to be rid of the 
aforementioned negative emotions and also live 
a happier and more meaningful life. 

At the outset, I must say that the first and 
probably most important thing that still re- 
mains, again, in the context of the ensuing 
pandemic, is our ability to help others and our- 
selves. Whether that means staying at home and 
checking in with friends and family, wearing a 
mask when going outside, volunteering help, 
donating, providing emotional support, or even 
simply praying for the welfare of all. That very 
core of this very existence of ours still remains. 
I must stress at this juncture that I do not mean 
to say that people do not do this. Of course, they 
do! However, the focus of many remains, not on 
these aspects, but on the limiting changes that 
this digital world has bestowed upon us. And 
this is the point I would like to make. In gen- 
eral, I believe that we are predisposed to focus 
on what is not rather than what is. While this 
may seem pedantic and annoyingly equivalent, 
I do believe that the emotional responses these 
questions and their answers evoke are funda- 
mentally different. 

Again, such a predisposition may not en- 
tirely be our doing. One could argue based on 
evolutionary reasons for this as well. However, 
one could also say that, for evolutionary rea- 
sons, it is our duty to correct this predisposi- 
tion of ours. Focus not on what isn't but on what 
is. Not on what was not but what was. Not on 
what won't be but what will be. Not on what 
one cannot but on what one can. Not on one’s 
limitations but on one’s strengths. Not on life’s 
sorrows but on life’s joys. Not on what has gone, 
but on what remains. 

Indeed, I am not trying to paint the picture 
of the ideal callous individual who cares not for 
any faults and simply revels in the simple pleas- 
ures. No, definitely not. There is no doubt that 
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change and action are irreplaceable in many 
contexts. There are many, many verses in several 
ancient texts—the Gita, for instance—which 
echo this sentiment. I am simply suggesting that 
brooding over the negatives may not be the only 
possible motivation to turn them into positives. 
Love something for what it is, what it was, and 
what it can be. 

So I urge you to think—what, do you think, 
remains? What is it that in your life continues 
to persist in this digital world? Worry not a mo- 
ment for the many things, I am sure, we have all 
lost as a result of this new normal. Consider what 
it is that we haven't. 

An interesting aspect of this question—what 
remains?—to me, is that everyone inevitably 
considers it all the time, regardless of their aware- 
ness of it. Albeit in a somewhat different spirit, 
I would still like to dwell on this aspect of this 
question. Consider that many, at varying stages 
in their lives, ponder the purpose of their exist- 
ence, their role in this macrocosm. Even those 
who are so lucky to never ponder about it are still 
held in its clutches. For, it is this so-called pur- 
pose or the notion of it that seems to guide the 
thoughts and actions of all of us. What is inter- 
esting is that the everyday understanding of this 
purpose seems to be very related, in some sense, 
to the question: what remains? 

At some stage in life, a human becomes aware 
and conscious of the lock that mortality is, as 
well this notion of a purpose that seems to be 
the key. In a very broad sense, at the level of the 
individual, the purpose seems to revolve around 
leaving something behind, that outlasts the 
mortal being. Our world, deconstructed, is one 
that we perceive through our five senses and en- 
hance with the nuances and intricacies of our 
mind. Most believe that it is their purpose to 
leave something behind in their world. Perhaps 
a large family who will remember them fondly 
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for generations to come. Perhaps something tan- 
gible like wealth, property, say for their loved 
ones. Perhaps something intangible such as fame. 
And so, the answer to the question—what re- 
mains?—must then be one or more of the many 
such things people leave behind, right? 

Well, yes and no. Yes, indeed, such things 
could outlive the being itself. But do they really 
remain? Indeed, all those things I mentioned 
above and probably many of the examples one 
could think of with regards to the exposition 
above do not truly remain. For they are all sub- 
ject to change, and hence perishable. Memories 
fade. Wealth diminishes. Fame is fickle. And 
so, I come back to the same question again— 
what remains? 

Hopefully, by this point, I have convinced 
you alittle more regarding why it might be a use- 
ful exercise to think about this question. Firstly, 
you have probably already thought about it, even 
if slightly differently. Secondly, the answers that 
you might have come up with might not have 
been entirely satisfactory to you. And finally, fo- 
cusing on and answering this question well could 
really help in leading a more meaningful life. 

As a final reflection to draw upon, I must 
point out that this question has buried inside it 
the potential for leading, not just a more prac- 
tically joyful life, but, a much deeper, spiritually 
stronger and meaningful life. Let me draw your 
attention a little closer to the word remain. A 
tiny two-syllable word, it packs within itself a 
host of implications. Most notable among those 
implications is TIME. Let us take a closer look 
as to why this is the case. Indeed, for something 
to remain, firstly there must have been some- 
thing else that did not remain. Secondly, for that 
something else to not remain, that something 
else must have been in a state of being for some 
amount of time, and then, at some other point 
of time, transitioned to a state of non-being. 
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Among the many concepts that are brought to 
life by this one word, the notion of TIME is the 
one that is the key. 

But what is TIME? The Narayana Upani- 
shad says: ‘Kalasca Narayanah; Time itself is 
the Lord’ Of course, one could say that one is 
playing it fast and loose in understanding the 
word kala simply as TIME, but I would like to 
humbly pledge that the two are, at the very least, 
related. Assuming we are subscribing to this no- 
tion, something seems amiss. For isn’t TIME part 
of this world of ours which we distinguish from 
the likes of the higher TRUTH, that is known by 
many names, one of which is Narayana? 

To address this issue, I would like to distin- 
guish TIME from the so-called passage of time. 
When TIME is perceived as a causal agent, the 
passage of time is the experienced effect. And 
this experienced effect of the passage of time ef- 
fortlessly induces many more effects that we ex- 
perience in this world of ours, such as an object 
coming into being from a state of non-being and 
then returning yet again to a state of non-being. 
In fact, our remedial understanding of the word 
remain can, in some sense, be seen as yet another 
effect induced by the experienced effect of the 
passage of time. Note that crucial to this experi- 
enced effect of the passage of time is the aspect 
of TIME itself being a causal agent. 

And now, let us revisit our question again, 
one last time. What remains? And aha! Notice 
how careful I was in phrasing the question right 
at the beginning! It wasn’t—what remained? 
It wasn’t—what will remain? The question seeks 
as its answer that which has remained, will re- 
main, etc., somehow independent of the TIME at 
which it is asked. So what is it, the answer to this 
question, that seemingly necessitates thinking 
of the passage of time to even understand it, and 
yet, eludes the notion altogether? That, my dear 
friends, is TIME itself. That is Narayana Himself. 
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For Narayana is the one without a beginning, 
without an end. Narayana alone remains. 

In fact, He remains in a very real way too! 
He remains in our hearts. He remains hidden 
and embedded in everything around us in the 
world, no matter digital or not. The world and 
the many things in it may take many shapes and 
forms through the divine play of Narayana, 
with the passage of time, which is the sheer re- 
flection of TIME in the mirror, that is, this world 
shrouded by Maya. But in all of those things, in 
all of those many shapes and forms, we will al- 
ways see the reflection of that one TRUTH that 
is Narayana. It is indeed Narayana Who re- 
mains. And now it makes all the more sense to 
dwell on that TRUTH that remains. For how 
much more meaningful can life get when one 
constantly ponders on He who remains! I leave 
here a verse (self-composed) on this notion 
— with its translation. 


Car ART 
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Who remains? The answer to this question, 
while profound, is also extremely simple. 

Just as it is by the Sun’s glorious, resplendent 
rays that our Moon comes into existence, 

I see, as the reflection of TIME in the mirror that 
is the earth shrouded by Maya, 


Myself, as that which remains, free from the 
play that is the rocking of TIME. 


Thus, as promised, the specialisation of the 
problem has helped us gain many insights into 
a far more general problem. And so, with our 
many thoughts set on that which remains for us 
in this digital world, let us strive to live a mean- 
ingful life as we work towards our goals and aspir- 
ations in this new normal, just as we did, just as we 
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have always done and will always do. rane 
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Sailing Unprepared into a Storm 
Called the ‘Digital Age’ 


Anikethan Ramakrishna V 


CURSORY READING of history tells us that 
change has been a constant companion of 
human civilisation. In a greater part of 

history, the rate and quantum of change that any 
single generation of people had to experience in 
their lifetime were minimal. Thus, people indi- 
vidually or collectively could give themselves an 
identity and principles or ideals to be lived up to 
and find meaning in life in the pursuit of these 
principles and ideals. For example, a hunter- 
gatherer in pre-historic times would remain a 
hunter-gatherer throughout his life. The transi- 
tion from a hunter-gatherer society to a farming 
society was a gradual transition of hundreds or 
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a few thousand years, thereby providing humans 
enough time to reorient themselves both at the 
level of an individual and the level of society, for 
the changed circumstances. 

Similarly, a teacher, scientist, artisan, priest, 
and the like at most stages in history could be 
reasonably sure of society and the ideals that it 
was based on, remaining the same throughout 
their lifetime. Over time with human civilisation 
making its transition into the industrial revolu- 
tion, the pace of change increased. But drastic 
changes were mostly ‘once a generation, thus 
giving people the necessary time to eventually 
reorient themselves. 

The digital age has been a revolution like no 
other in human history. Things that would have 
been considered possible only in the realm of 
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science fiction a couple of decades ago are now 
either already a reality or are tending towards 
becoming one. Every dimension of human so- 
ciety is now in a constant state of churn. Ideas 
and their practices that looked fresh and relevant 
yesterday are constantly challenged and seem 
to become irrelevant and outdated today, thus 
needing constant re-evaluation as individuals 
and as a society. 

Our ability to find meaning in life, as men- 
tioned previously, to a great extent depends on 
our ability to have a reasonably stable set of 
principles, ideas which we can work towards 
and an identity to which we can relate to. But 
today’s pervasive digital world, characterised 
by abundant and many a time unreliable and 
irrelevant information, is a challenge to an in- 
dividual in his or her quest for identity and 
meaning. This is especially true since most of 
us cannot separate the grain from the chaff and 
hence get easily influenced and carried away by 
this overload of information. In the following 
sections, we look at some of the common chal- 
lenges that we as individuals face in integrating 
the right amount of digital presence and infor- 
mation and possible pointers that might enable 
us to do the same. 


The ‘Societal’ and ‘Individual’ Perspective 


Every significant change in society has two 
levels of impact. One is at the overall societal 
level and the other is at the individual level. The 
human tendency has always been to go with 
the group. Research after research, including 
through group experiments, has shown that in- 
dividuals tend to go with the choice and opin- 
ion of the majority around, despite having an 
exact opposite point of view, to begin with. In 
the process, we tend to forget the freedom of 
choice that we have, as individuals. This freedom 
of choice and our ability to exercise it, in many a 
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case, is the difference between a meaningful life 
and one that is otherwise. 

Specifically, in the context of the digital 
world, society, in general, has embraced it and 
will continue to further build on it. But as in- 
dividuals, each of us needs to be more selective 
in choosing the digital aspects and the extent to 
which we integrate and internalise them in our 
individual lives. It is essential that we use digital 
technology as a ‘tool’ rather than let digital tech- 
nology “use us’ as a tool. Thus, the first step to- 
wards ensuring a meaningful living in this digital 
age is through exercising the ‘choice’ to partici- 
pate in the digital world to the extent that is ne- 
cessary and optimal for us individually. 


The Challenge of ‘How Much To’ and 
‘How to’ Communicate and Participate 


The human being is known to be a social being. 
Being part of a community and building healthy 
relationships with fellow beings has always been 
an essential part of a meaningful life. Histori- 
cally, owing to the constraints that geography 
and technology imposed, a person’s inter- 
actions on a regular basis were mostly limited 
to the people he or she could meet in person, 
or the ones that could be reached via mail ser- 
vices (from the pigeon to the post). A more in- 
person interaction or a more purposeful and 
measured mail communication mostly led to 
stronger and long-lasting social ties and rela- 
tionships and a stronger sense of community 
overall. But the digital world and the seamless 
communications that it offers, for all its bene- 
fits, also brings with it the trivialisation of in- 
ter-personal communication. The sudden surge 
in the number of people one gets to interact 
with, and the constant interleaving of conver- 
sations that happens, correspondingly reduces 
the quality of individual communications. The 
ease of communication also mostly leads to 
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purposeless communication. The overall result 
in most cases is that though one communicates 
more, most of it is impersonal and detached, 
consequently leading to a sense of unfulfilled 
social interactions and loneliness. 

This is an everyday challenge that most of 
us face and one that needs to be dealt with. 
Reducing social media presence is generally 
a good place to begin. Subsequently, setting 
aside a ‘digital-device-free time’ every day and 
using that time for more quality in-person 
interactions or general reading and contem- 
plation, would be more enriching and mean- 
ingful. Overall one needs to ensure the quality 
of social relationships and interactions with a 
smaller group of people that matter, even as one 
increases reach on one’s social network. The lat- 
ter cannot be at the expense of the former. 


The Challenge of ‘What to’ and 
‘What Not to’ be Influenced by 


The interconnectedness of the digital world 
translates to information from across the 
world being readily available for consumption. 
This means that the distinction between rele- 
vance and irrelevance, information and mis- 
information gets blurred. While easy access to 
information from across the world is a great 
enabler, our inability to sort it by relevance 
and treat each of it differently—many a time 
unknowingly—turns it into a disability for us. 
A more unhealthy aspect of this information 
access is when, without much contemplation, 
we let it influence our ideas and actions, espe- 
cially when it comes from a well-known pub- 
lic figure. This constant flow of information 
and our thirst to consume more and more of 
it implies that we have very little time to give 
to each of them. Consequently, the ability to 
critically dwell on an idea, internalise it if rele- 
vant, and then if necessary act on it, gets lost. 
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Wanting to quickly consume something and 
move on has become a trait and it manifests 
in every aspect of personal and social life these 
days. Attention deficit and satisfaction deficit 
are prominent today. 

The first and meaningful step to handling 
this is to start treating individually and differ- 
ently every piece of information that we receive. 
The irrelevant ones need to be ignored and fil- 
tered out. What is possibly good-to-know, 
needs to be given just the amount of time and 
attention that it demands. That which matters 
and is relevant needs to be contemplated upon 
and internalised. This ensures that we give time 
to and understand better the things and ideas 
that matter to us, those that are at the core of 
our life and personality. Thereby, we are not eas- 
ily swayed with the deluge of information, and 
this overall translates to a more stable outlook 
and life in general. 


Conclusion 


Technological change and its frequent churn 
in society is a fact for the foreseeable future. A 
lot of it is focused on creating new wants and 
providing means to satisfy them. As the num- 
ber of wants and our capacity for consump- 
tion increases, so also does our vulnerability 
to be affected by the lack of means to satisfy 
our wants. Every such want starts with our ex- 
posure to a new idea or information. Like it 
was once said that “The Sun never sets on the 
British empire’, it can now be said that “The 
Sun never sets on the exposure to information 
in the digital empire’. This is true as a society. 
But as individuals, we have the choice of the 
extent and type of information we want to ex- 
pose ourselves to and how we want to act on 
it. Leveraging this choice is the only means to 
ensure that we make life on a daily basis and 
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REPORTS 


Headquarters 


Srimat Swami Smarananandaji Maharaj, Presi- 
dent, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission, inaugurated Swami Niranjanananda 
Bhavan and Swami Subodhananda Bhavan 
(quarantine houses for monks and staff respect- 
ively) at Belur Math on 18 November, the birth- 
day of Swami Vijnananandaji Maharaj. 

Ms Eleonora Dimitrova, Ambassador of 
Bulgaria to India, visited Belur Math on 21 
November. 


New Centre 


Following the taking over of Somsar Sri 
Ramakrishna Seva Mandir by the Ramakrishna 
Mission, a new branch centre of the Mission has 
been started there. Srimat Swami Gautamanan- 
daji Maharaj, Vice-President, Ramakrishna 
Math and Ramakrishna Mission and Adhyak- 
sha, Ramakrishna Math, Chennai, attended the 
handing over ceremony on 18 November, the 
birthday of Swami Vijnananandaji Maharaj. He 
also inaugurated a guesthouse at the centre on the 
same day. The Seva Mandir was founded in 1996. 
The address of the new centre is ‘Ramakrishna 
Mission, Village and P.O. Somsar, via Khan- 
daghosh, Dist. Bankura, West Bengal 713142 
phone numbers: 704.4536630 and 97320 77647 
and email id: <somsar@rkmm.org>. 


News of Branch Centres in India 


Ramakrishna Math, Jamtara concluded its 
centenary celebration with a public meet- 
ing and other programmes on 31 October and 
1 November. 

Sri Basavaraj Bommai, Chief Minis- 
ter of Karnataka, presented Amrita Mahot- 
sava State Award to Ramakrishna Math and 
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Ramakrishna Mission, Somsar 


Ramakrishna Mission, Mangaluru at a func- 
tion in Bengaluru on 1 November in recognition 
of the centre’s service activities and its leading 
role in Swachchha Bharat Abhiyan (Clean India 
Campaign) in Mangaluru city. The award con- 
sisted of a citation, a gold medal, and a cash prize 
of one lakh rupees. 

Smt. Anusuiya Uikey, Governor of Chhat- 
tisgarh, bestowed Yati Yatanlal Samman on 
Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Narainpur 
for promoting non-violence and cow protec- 
tion. The centre received a citation, a memento, 
and a cash prize of two lakh rupees in the award 
ceremony held in Raipur on 1 November, at- 
tended by Sri Bhupesh Baghel, Chief Minister 
of Chhattisgarh, and others. 

On 10 November, Narainpur centre dedi- 
cated the new living quarters for the medical 
staff of the centre’s mobile medical service in 
Rowghat of Chhattisgarh, a project launched in 
collaboration with Bhilai Steel Plant. A girl stu- 
dent of our Narainpur school secured the 338th 
rank in this year’s qualifying exam for admission 
to the Indian Institute of Technologies (11Ts). 
She is the first student of our Narainpur school 
to achieve this feat. 

Sri Biplab Kumar Deb, Chief Minister 
of Tripura, inaugurated the renovated dis- 
pensary building at Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishna Mission, Viveknagar, Agartala, 
on 10 November. 
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Inauguration of the Third Floor of Nivedita Nurses Hostel 
at Vrindaban Sevashrama 


Revered Swami Gautamanandaji consecrated 
the new portraits of the Holy Mother Sri Sarada 
Devi and Swami Vivekananda, now installed on 
ornamental seats, in the temple at Ramakrishna 
Math, Gourhati on 15 November. 

At Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Vrindaban, Swami Gu- 
rusharananandaji of Karshni Ashram, Gokul, 
inaugurated the General Ward (for men) on 16 
November, and Revered Swami Gautamanandaji 
inaugurated the third floor of the nurses’ hostel 
on 26 November. 

Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Manasa- 
dwip inaugurated a two-storey building on 18 
November. The building has a few rooms for of- 
fice and monks’ residence. 

Sri Sathya Sai University for Human Excel- 
lence, Karnataka, presented Sathya Sai Award 
for Human Excellence to Ramakrishna Math 
and Ramakrishna Mission, Mumbai in rec- 
ognition of its contribution to social welfare. 
In the award ceremony held at Muddenahalli 
near Bengaluru on 23 November, the centre re- 
ceived a medal, a citation, and a cash prize of 
five lakh rupees. 

The Tourism Department, Government of 
Rajasthan, has designated the Ajit-Vivek Mu- 
seum at Ramakrishna Mission Vivekananda 
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Smriti Mandir, Khetri as an ‘Iconic Monument 
and Heritage Tourist Destination’ in Rajasthan. 

A team of five students of class 8 of 
Ramakrishna Mission, Aalo school secured the 
seventh position in the state level National Chil- 
dren’s Science Congress (NCSC) held at Itanagar 
on 12 November. Their project ‘Aqua-terrace— 
An integrated project for hilly areas’ qualified 
for the national-level NCsc to be held from 27 
to 31 December. 

On 18 November, Ramakrishna Advaita 
Ashrama, Kalady felicitated Sri M K Kunjhol, 
a former resident of the Ashrama hostel, on 
being awarded Padma Shri from the Govern- 
ment of India for his social work among back- 
ward classes. 

Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, Silchar, 
as part of its plan to build a new temple of Sri 
Ramakrishna, shifted its temple services from 
the old temple to another building on 12 Novem- 
ber. The foundation stone for the new temple 
was laid on 13 November. 

Sarada Nursery School run by the 
Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Batticaloa (a 
sub-centre of Ramakrishna Mission, Colombo) 
held a function on 17 November to mark its 
golden jubilee. 

One of our teachers at Sarada Kindergar- 
ten of Ramakrishna Mission, Singapore re- 
ceived the Leading Foundation Teacher Award 
in the Early Childhood Educator category at 
the National Institute of Education in Nan- 
yang Technological University, Singapore, on 
24 November. 


Values Education and Youth Programmes 


Ramakrishna Math, Thrissur conducted cul- 
tural competitions for higher secondary and col- 
lege students in which more than 500 students 
from all over Kerala participated. The winners 
were awarded prizes on 11 September. 
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Medical Camps 

The following centres provided medical care 
to poor patients. A summary of the services 
provided by them are as follows: Asansol: A 
medical camp at Alladi village in Paschim Bard- 
haman district on 28 November in which 300 
patients were treated. Bankura: 356 eye patients 
were screened, 77 were operated on, and 45 were 
given spectacles from 28 October to 27 Novem- 
ber. Bhubaneswar: A camp on 28 November in 
which artificial limbs were given to 106 phys- 
ically challenged persons. Cooch Behar: (i) A 
cleft-lip and cleft-palate camp on 25 Septem- 
ber in which 79 patients were examined, and 
(ii) A general medical camp on 1 November in 
which 33 patients were treated. Darjeeling: Four 
medical camps in November in which a total 
of 333 patients were treated. Hatamuniguda: 
An eye camp on 14 and 15 September in which 
275 persons were screened and 54 were given 
spectacles. Kamarpukur: 332 eye patients were 
treated, 117 were operated on, and 66 were given 
spectacles in November. Khetri: Two eye camps 
on 24 October and 28 November: 222 patients 
were treated and subsequently 85 were operated 
on. Lucknow: 6,358 eye patients were treated, 
and 373 were operated on and given spectacles 
in November. Madurai: Two eye camps on 17 
October and 21 November: 288 patients were 
screened and subsequently 43 were operated on 
and given spectacles. Manasadwip: Cataract 
surgeries for 39 patients on 10 November, in as- 
sociation with another organisation. Mumbai: 
An eye camp at Khidki village of Alibag taluka 
in Raigad district, Maharashtra, on 31 October: 
197 patients were treated; subsequently, 41 sur- 
geries were performed and 80 spectacles were 
distributed. Nabadwip: An Ayurvedic medical 
camp on 28 November in which 150 patients 
were treated. Nagpur: An eye camp at Mahal- 
gaon village in Nagpur district on 31 October: 
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204 patients were treated; subsequently, 28 sur- 
geries were performed and 109 spectacles were 
distributed. Naora: An eye camp on 28 October 
in which 10 patients were treated. Porbandar: 
An eye camp on 12 November: 37 patients were 
treated and subsequently 14 were operated on 
for cataract. Salem: An eye camp on 14 Novem- 
ber: 190 patients were treated; subsequently, 36 
surgeries were performed and 39 spectacles were 
distributed. Viveknagar, Agartala: A blood do- 
nation camp on 10 November which was inaug- 
urated by Sri Biplab Kumar Deb, Chief Minister 
of Tripura. A total of 35 persons donated blood. 
Visakhapatnam: Two camps in Vizianagaram 
district on 28 November: (i) 24 eye patients 
were treated and subsequently 3 eye operations 
were performed, and (ii) 76 general patients 
were treated. 


Relief 


1. Flood Relief: As some parts of Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, and West Bengal 
received heavy rainfall in November resulting 
in floods, the following centres carried out relief 
operations, details of which are as follows: (i) 
Andhra Pradesh: Tirupati centre served food 
to 770 people in Tirupati from 19 to 22 Novem- 
ber. (ii) Kerala: Pala centre distributed 200 kg 
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Flood Relief by Chennai Math 


wheat flour, 200 kg green gram, 100 litres cook- 
ing oil, 60 kg assorted spices, 200 kg sugar, 50 kg 
tea powder, 200 umbrellas, 200 ladies’ garments, 
200 dhotis, 200 lungis, 400 towels, 200 bed 
sheets, 200 saris, and 200 sets of utensils (each 
set containing a rice pot, 2 plates, 1 mug, 3 ladles, 
and 2 tumblers) among 200 families in Pathana- 
mthitta and Kottayam districts on 14 and 15 No- 
vember. (iii) Tamil Nadu: (a) Chennai Math 
served food to 2,900 people, and distributed 
615 kg rice, 158 kg pulses, 83 litres cooking oil, 
85 kg assorted spices, 40 kg salt, 75 kg sugar, 
115 tarpaulins, 275 bed sheets, and 275 towels 
among 270 families in Chennai and Thiruvallur 
districts from 11 to 20 November. (b) Chennai 
Students’ Home served food to 417 persons, 
and distributed 3,826 food packets and 2,513 
loaves of bread in Chennai and Thiruvallur 
districts from 11 to 14 November. (c) Kanchi- 
puram centre distributed 80 blankets among 
tribal people in Kanchipuram district in No- 
vember. (d) Malliankaranai centre served 2,962 
plates of food in Kanchipuram district from 8 to 
12 November. (e) Thanjavur centre distributed 
150 kg rice, 100 kg wheat flour, 100 kg pulses, 50 
kg rava (semolina), 50 kg salt, 25 litres cooking 
oil, 10 kg sambar powder, 45 kg assorted spices, 
100 kg sugar, 50 kg jaggery, 25 kg garlic, 100 kg 


onions, 50 sanitary pads, 250 masks, 200 bars 
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of bathing soap, 50 bars of detergent, and 50 
bars of dish-washing soap among 50 families in 
Thanjavur district on 21 November. The centre 
also distributed 30 umbrellas among as many 
children of an orphanage in Thanjavur on 19 
November. (iv) West Bengal: Tamluk centre 
distributed 2,000 kg muri (puffed rice), 1,000 
kg fried chira (rice flakes), 1.000 kg chanachur 
(a snack mix), and 4,000 packets of biscuits 
among 2,000 families in Purba Medinipur dis- 
trict on 18 November. 

2. Covid-19 Relief: India: (i) Maharashtra: 
Mumbai Corporation is running a free vacci- 
nation centre at Mumbai centre; 5,360 doses 
were administered between 28 October and 
25 November. (ii) Uttar Pradesh: Varanasi 
Home of Service is running a free vaccina- 
tion centre in which 378 persons received vac- 
cination from 1 to 6 November. South Africa: 
Phoenix centre, along with its sub-centre in 
Johannesburg, distributed 1,862 kg rice, 600 kg 
maize meal, 100 kg cereals, 40 kg wheat flour, 
1,260 kg pulses, 850 kg potatoes, 850 kg onions, 
65 kg noodles, 100 kg assorted spices, 250 kg 
salt, 1,000 litres cooking oil, 600 cans of tinned 
food, 40 kg soup powder, 25,000 tea bags, 250 
litres milk, 265 kg sugar, 3,304 breakfast cereal 
sachets, 685 packets of biscuits, 200 tubes of 
toothpaste, 500 matchboxes, 500 bars of soap, 
480 adult napkins, and 5 wheelchairs among 
250 families in November. The centre also pro- 
vided a litre of milk and a loaf of bread each to 
22 families thrice a week, and LP gas cylinders 
to 14 families. The centre gave a sewing machine 
to a speech and hearing impaired person and 
provided medical service to people. Sri Lanka: 
Batticaloa sub-centre of the Colombo branch 
distributed 1,650 kg rice, 990 kg flour, 330 kg 
pulses, 66 kg soya chunks, 330 kg sugar, and 66 
kg nutrient powder among 330 families in Bat- 
ticaloa district on 7 November. 
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3. Disturbance Relief: Bangladesh: Following 
the incidents of rioting and arson in October, 
in which angry mobs targeted a minority com- 
munity, three of our centres continued relief op- 
erations. Details are as follows: (a) Chandpur 
centre distributed 2 rickshaw vans and 21 fishing 
nets in Rangpur district on 30 October. (b) Di- 
najpur centre distributed 85 winter garments in 
Rangpur district on 6 November. (c) Rangpur 
centre distributed 100 blankets in Rangpur dis- 
trict on 13 November. 

4. Winter Relief: The following centres dis- 
tributed blankets and winter garments, shown 
against their names, to needy people: India: (a) 
Bagda: 665 blankets from 10 to 25 November. 
(b) Cossipore: 500 blankets from 27 October 
to 10 November. (c) Darjeeling: 225 blankets 
from 1 October to 25 November. (d) Deoghar: 
400 blankets from 20 to 24 November. (e) Gu- 
wahati: 500 blankets from 14 to 28 November. 
(f) Hatamuniguda: 300 blankets on 24 Novem- 
ber. (g) Indore: 800 blankets on 14 November. 
(h) Jhargram: 120 blankets on 21 November. (i) 
Manasadwip: 1,000 blankets from 8 to 14 No- 
vember. (j) Medinipur: 500 blankets from 17 
October to 15 November. Bangladesh: Bager- 
hat: 76 blankets on 26 November. 

5. Distress Relief: The following centres dis- 
tributed the items shown against their names 
to needy people: India: (a) Balaram Mandir: 
200 packets of biscuits, 60 kg wheat flour, and 
551 saris from 6 to 31 October. (b) Baranagar 
Mission: 500 saris, 500 lungis, 195 shirts, 195 
trousers, and 84 ladies’ garments from 2 to 10 
October. (c) Darjeeling: 700 kg rice, 50 kg sem- 
olina, 100 kg pulses, 100 kg soya chunks, 7 kg 
noodles, 100 litres cooking oil, 100 kg salt, 76 
kg assorted spices, 100 kg sugar, 286 packets of 
biscuits, 100 bars of bathing soap, 100 bars of de- 
tergent, and 100 bars of dish-washing soap from 
28 October to 21 November. (d) Guwahati: 170 
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saris on 21 November. (ec) Hatamuniguda: 709 
saris, 709 lungis, 195 bed sheets, and 65 shirts 
from 7 to 23 November. (f) Headquarters 
(through Baganchra Ashrama): 460 saris, 220 
lungis, 150 dhotis, and 430 tubes of toothpaste 
in October. (g) Indore: 350 saris on 14 Novem- 
ber. (h) Jamtara: 25 bags, 25 notebooks, 25 pens, 
100 water vessels, and 100 food packets on 31 
October. (i) Jayrambati: 200 kg pulses, 100 li- 
tres cooking oil, 30 kg assorted spices, 100 bottles 
of hair oil, 100 bars of bathing soap, 100 bars 
of washing soap, 100 kg detergent powder, 100 
saris, 100 napkins, and 100 face masks on 20 No- 
vember. (j) Koyilandy: 20 children’s garments 
on 4 November. (k) Medinipur: 500 saris, 500 
lungis, and 500 mosquito nets from 17 October 
to 15 November. (1) Mekhliganj: 500 saris and 
500 lungis from 16 September to 5 November. 
(m) Nagpur: 1,058 school uniforms, 1,058 pens, 
and 3,174 notebooks from 9 to 27 October. (n) 
Naora: 200 saris and 50 dhotis on 12 October. 
(0) Puri Mission: 255 saris and 400 lungis from 
5 to 27 November. (p) Salem: 78 saris, 80 lun- 
gis, 166 towels, 80 shirts, 156 ladies’ garments, 8 
sets of children’s garments, 8 bottles of hair oil, 
8 tubes of toothpaste, 8 toothbrushes, 16 bars of 
bathing soap, and 4 kg detergent powder on 23 
and 24 October. (q) Sarisha: 550 saris, 20 dhotis, 
and 120 assorted garments from 2 to 9 October. 
(r) Silchar: 2,400 saris, 300 dhotis, and 100 mos- 
quito nets in September and October. (s) Sinthi 
(Beni Pal Udyan), Kolkata: 95 kg rice, 39 kg po- 
tatoes, 9 kg pulses, 9 kg gram, 7 litres cooking 
oil, 7 kg salt, and 87 saris from 1 to 31 October. 
(t) Vrindaban: 1,125 kg rice, 1,125 kg wheat flour, 
225 kg pulses, 225 litres cooking oil, 225 kg salt, 
225 apples, 113 kg sugar, 45 kg milk powder, 23 kg 
tea leaves, 225 bottles of hair oil, and 225 bars of 
bathing soap on 13 November. Bangladesh: (a) 
Chandpur: 325 saris from 12 to 16 October. (b) 
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Dhaka: 260 saris on 7 October. Ow 
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Selected Writings from Prabuddha Bharata 


Volume I: Writings of Prominent Personalities 
Volume II : Writings of the Editors of Prabuddha Bharata 


P rabuddha Bharata, the monthly journal of the Ramakrishna 
Order, was started by Swami Vivekananda in July 1896. In 2021, 
as it celebrated its 125th anniversary, we are greatly delighted to 
present to our readers this two-volume commemorative work titled 
From Darkness to Light. Both the volumes are compilations of select 
articles published in the Prabuddha Bharata during the last 125 years. 

Swami Vivekananda wanted the eternal message of Hindu 
Sanatana Dharma to be spread through this journal all over the 
world. For the last 125 years Prabuddha Bharata has been commend- 
ably doing this work and has been successful in impacting the 
minds of people everywhere. 
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Writings of Swami Atulananda is a compilation of selected articles written 
by Swami Atulananda and published in Prabuddha Bharata, the monthly 
magazine of the Ramakrishna Order. In this book readers will be able 
to get a glimpse of Swami Atulananda’s insightful mind as he shares his 
ideas on various spiritual topics. These topics are extremely useful both for 
spiritual aspirants as well as for beginners who are curious to know about 
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Vivekananda Smrtih—A Code of Law for the Modern Age—is a well- 
researched compilation of Swami Vivekananda’s ideas on national, 
social, spiritual, religious, and humanistic issues, classified under 
sixteen chapters. Swamiji’s ideas have been rendered into versified 
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Sri Ma Trust 
Sri Ramakrishna Sri Ma Prakashan Trust 


Sri Ma Trust is a charitable and non-profit making organization engaged in propagating Indian 
culture with special emphasis on the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa and Sri 
M. This Trust was founded by Swami Nityatmananda on December 12, 1967 in the memory of his 
revered first guru Sri M. — a person who inspired in him a feeling for living the life of a tapasvi for 
the realization of God for obtaining eternal peace and happiness in the midst of normal occupation. 


PUBLICATION LIST AND AUDIO PEN DRIVE 
HINDI SECTION 


Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita 

M. (Mahendra Nath Gupta) elaborated his diaries in five parts of ‘Sri Sri Ramakrishna 

Kathamrita’ in Bengali which were first published at Kathamrita Bhawan, 13/2 Guru Prasad 

Chaudhury Lane, Calcutta in the years 1902, 1905, 1908, 1910 and 1932 respectively. They 

are now available in Hindi edition, being word by word translation of the original five parts. 
Volumes | to V Rs. 1000 (postage 100) = 1100 


Sri Ma Darshan 
Swami Nityatmananda lived in the company of Sri M. for a long time. Swami ji also 
maintained a diary and elaborated it in sixteen parts of Sri Ma Darshan (glimpses of 
M/s life as seen and experienced by Swami ji). This set of 16 books was first 
published in Bengali. This Hindi edition is a word by word translation of the original 
Bengali Sri Ma Darshan. 

Volumes | to XVI Rs. 1300 (postage 150) = 1450 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Sri Sri Ramakrishna An | =e M., the Apostle & the 
Kathamrita | : Evangelist 


Volumes | to V a alle. ecb =e, «Volumes I to XVI 
Rs. 1000 (postage 150) = 1150 Rs.2200 (postage 225) = 2425 


Life of M. and Sri Sri £ A Short Life of M. 
Ramakrishna Kathamrita Rs. 50 (postage 25) = 75 


Rs. 150 (postage 35) = 185 


BENGALI SECTION 
* SERGE Sri Ma Darshan - m Audio Pen Drive — Bengali 


eetred 


Volumes 1 to 5 of Sri Sri 
Ramakrishna Kathamrita 


Rs. 590.00 


ALL ENQUIRIES AND PAYMENTS SHOULD BE MADE TO: 


SRI MA TRUST 
579, Sector 18-B, Chandigarh — 160 018 India Phone: +91-172-272 44 60, 


Email: SriMaTrust@yahoo.com +91-8427-999-572 
To buy books online, visit: https://www.kathamrita.org 
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enunciation 


Swami Vireswarananda 
(Tenth President, Ramakrishna Math & Ramakrishna Mission) 


fies things are difficult to get in this world 

-human birth, desire to realise God and asso- 

ciation with a great soul. Now, we are all born 

as human beings and also have the desire to 

realise God. Those who stay far away and are 

unable to associate with a great soul, or cannot 

come in close contact with him, they also will 

get the association of the holy ones if they read 

the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna with sincerity and 

steadfastness. If you read the conversation of Sri 

Ramakrishna, meditate on it and imagine as if 

you are in Dakshineswar with Sri Ramakrishna 

listening to his words with rapt attention that 

itself becomes an association with the holy man. 

Raja Maharaj told us, “I am giving you the reli- 

gious knowledge in one word- read the Gospel everyday. If you can do that, your 
your mind will always be completely free from worldly attachment. Troubles and 
attachment will go away gradually from the mind. Then there will be an intense 
desire to realise God”. 

Religion cannot be practiced without renunciation. Sri Ramakrishna said that 
renunciation is the only way. What is there in the Gita ? Only words of renuncia- 
tion and nothing other than that. Holy Mother said, “In the life of Sri Ramakrish- 
na, renunciation is the main teaching. This kind of renunciation was never seen 


in any of the past incarnations”. What we now observe in the world is the lack of ~ 


this spirit of renunciation. There is selfishness everywhere - either at the national 
level, or international level or social level or family level. Wherever you go, this 
selfishness has become the main trait. We have to remember that the idea of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s life is renunciation. If we can hold on to this ideal then everything 
will be alright. 


(Swani Vireswarananda: A Divine Life, Volume 2, Second Revised Edition, 2015, 
Swami Vireswarananda Smriti Committee, Belur Math, page 409) 


i In reverential homage : 


BANI, BHASKAR, DEBASREE, DEVAJIT, RUCHIRA & AAHIR 
(Chittaranjan Park, New Delhi) 


J 


Nez Dear Ma, ey 
vy Thank you for wonderful Darshan. 
‘With loving pranams, 


Ferdos, Valerie, Nahid and Tamara 
Trabuco Canyon, USA 
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“Shri Ramakrishna was a wonderful gardener. Therefore he has 
made a bouquet of different flowers and formed his Order. All 
different types and ideas have come into it, and many more will 
come. Know each of those who are here to be of great spiritual 
power. Because they remain shrivelled before me, do not think 
them to be ordinary souls. When they will go out, they will 
be the cause of the awakening of spirituality in people. Know 
them to be part of the spiritual body of Shri Ramakrishna, who 
was the embodiment of infinite religious ideas. You may go 
round the world, but it is doubtful if you will find men of such 
spirituality and faith in God like them. They are each a centre of 
religious power, and in time that power will manifest.” 


Swami Vivekananda [referring to his brother disciples] 


Rena EE SS 
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With loving pranams from your 
Dedicated Servants. 
—Singapote Devotees 
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Who is the Best devotee of 
God? It is he who sees, after 
the realization of Brahman 
that God alone has become 
all living beings, the universe, 
and the twenty-four cosmic 
principles. 

—Sri Ramakrishna 


‘Happy ‘New Year from the 


DC DEVOTEES 


“Believe me, if there is the least tinge of selfishness in 
building this temple, it will fall; but if it is the Master's 
work, it will stand.” 


— Swami Trigunatitananda 
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“Do not fear, my child. Always remember that the Master is 
behind you. | am also with you. As long as you remember me, 
your mother, why you should be frightened? The Master said to 
me, ‘In the end | shall certainly liberate those who come to you.’ ” 
—Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi 


Swami Prabuddhananoda 
(1929—2014) 


—Devotees of Northern California 


Unselfishness is more paying, 


only people have not the 


patience to practise it. 


—Swami Vivekananda— 
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Rural Engineering Co P Ltd 


Railway Sleeper Plant va TED AE 339 Salt Lake 
Say, 
Sambhupura 312 612 cing | Kolkata 700 064 
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_. Automate key issue to Authorised member only %) Track the key usage electronically using 
) RYYs rugged RFID technology 


We Convert Your Key 


to o Smart Key Smart Keys get 


tracked electronically 


KEYGUARD 
Electronic Key Management System 


Features 


i User Friendly Touch Console fe Quick ROI 


i Saves Team Time & 1B Made In India 
Manpower 


1@ Fixes Reponsibility 1 Lifetime Support 
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es. GPRS 


Widely used In 
V¥ Offices 
Vv Factories 
WY Laboratories 
V Hotels & Hospitals 
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Screen Size Options 
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Se www.senergy.net.in 
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| Senergy’s RFID Readers if 


( SENERGY 
Intelligent, Application Specific & Flexible 


> HF & LF ISO standards RFID. 1S014443A/B/C, ISO15693, Felica, DESFire, UltraLight, Hilag, 125/134KHz 
Animal-ID tags 


> Fixed, Handheld, Wrist-mountable, Ex-d versions 


+ ISO 19794 compatible Two factor verification 
+ SAM: Diversified key/Customer Authentication logic 


> Communication: Ethernet, RS485, USB, Wi-Fi, BT, 
GPRS, Zigbee, Internet connectivity 
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> 18015693 Tags based Smart File Cabinet > Enterprise Attendance software, with visitor, leave, 


vee. ' over-time, Digital Signature features. 
<> Just-in-time ordering KanBan Panel 


hoes > Automatic Fare Collection, integrated GPS/GPRS 
> Access Control- two factor authentications, customer modal 
authentication logic, anti-pass back, real-time headcount. 


+ Electronic Toll Collection ~~ Guard Tour Compliance enterprise level 
software 


~ Cashless Vending Machine Solution 


Mumbai 


www.senergy.net.in 


(New GReleased (Rooks 
THE STORY OF 
INDIA-JAPAN RELATIONSHIP 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA & OKAKURA TENSHIN, 
THE MODERN ERA PIONEERS 


SWAMI MEDHASANANDA 

The Story of India-Fapan Relationship by Swami Medhasananda, head of the 
Vedanta Society of Japan, explores with great detail the friendship between 
Swami Vivekananda and Okakura Tenshin, including their meetings and 
mutual influences. 
. Swami Vivekananda was a staunch admirer of Japan for various reasons, 
Pages: 512 | Price: © 400 and so was Okakura an ardent admirer of India. The study of their chemistry 
Packing & Postage: € 75 makes for an illuminating understanding of Indo-Japan relationship, 

especially in the nineteenth and early twentieth-century contexts. 


NATION BUILDING THROUGH 


CHARACTER BUILDING sy 


bas . , SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
Renunciation and service are the twin ideals of India. A strong character is 


built on the foundation of the spirit of RENUNCIATION and SERVICE. 
At a time when India is making a place for herself on the global 
stage, nothing can be more relevant and necessary than Swami Vivekanan- 
. da’s words of inspiration to dedicate one’s life for the cause of one’s Mother- 
Pages: 80| Price: & 30 land through the building of a strong character. This book presents the lucid 


Packing & Postage: ¥50 © words of Swami Vivekananda on these two fundamental concepts and will 
surely inspire the youth. 


Please write to: ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 5 Dehi Entally Road, Kolkata 700 014, India 
Phones: +91-7439664481, 7603067067 Email: mail@advaitaashrama.org 


ecanesha.ip 
Spiritual Book Store 


t 
India's richest online collection of spiritual 
jooks and multimedia. 


© + 91-080-4370 4445 
bookstore@eganesha.in 


© #76, 16" Cross, Off Margosa Road € é CSF 
Malleswaram, Bangalore 560 055 


www.eganesha.in “You cannot believe in God 
until you believe in yourself” 


Our Publications 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa Swami Ishwarananda Giri 
Swami Vivekananda als Swami Sivananda 
Sri Ramana Maharshi HH Swami Abhinava Vidyatheertha 
Guruji Viswanath ee Sri Jiddu Krishnamurthi 
ecanesba.in 


Swami Ramdas Spiritual Book Store Sri Shirdi Sai Baba la 
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Same of Our Publications... 4 


The Gospel of the Holy Mother 
Her Devotee and Children 


This book is an English translation of the Bengali work Sri Sri 

Mayer Katha. Thebookcontainsreminiscencesand conversations 

of Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi as recorded by her disciples and 

intimate companions. These reminiscences and conversations, na 
recorded by thirty-eight people, give us the teachings, guidance ~~ Pages 450 
and consolations which the Mother imparted to her devotees Price 170 
and visitors. They reveal her unique greatness in vivid colours 

and that of the Universal Motherhood which she embodied. They also provide 

a pen-picture of the Mother's life and her surroundings. For the benefit of 
the readers, a brief life-sketch of the Mother is presented in the introduction. 
This book will help the readers imbibe the teachings of the Holy Mother and 
contemplate on her holy personality. 


Teachings of Sri Sarada Devi The Holy Mother 


Swami Vireswarananda 


This book is a compilation of the teachings of Holy Mother 
Sri Sarada Devi collected from various sources. The teachings, 
grouped under suitable headings, presenta clear, detailed guidance 
for spiritual living leading to God-realisation. The teachings, i 
issuing forth from her own holy life, will help the readers derive Pages 174 
inspiration, guidance and solace and help them progress in their Price = 28 
spiritual lives. 


Holy Mother Speaks on Japa and Meditation 


Swami Ragha veshananda 


This booklet is a compilation of the teachings of Holy Mother Sri 
Sarada Devi on japa and meditation. The teachings, interspersed 
with numerous photographs of the Holy Mother, present many 
practical guidelines, instructions and counsels on the practice of 
japa and meditation. The booklet will serve as a handy guide and 
a ready inspiration for the practitioners of japa and meditation. 


Pages 48 
Price 10 
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tarted in 1966, Ramakrishna Mission Aalo is serving the Arunachali tribal in the 
fields of education, healthcare and livelihood. The centre’s major activities include 
a non-residential English medium CBSE -— 
school (KG to XII Std.) for about 1400 ne 
boys and girls; a hostel for about 250 aa FA 1 ea 
tribal boys from KG to VIII Std; 14 non- |= 1 | B. F i 
formal schools for about 750 students |" AEE” ; 
from | to IV Std. in remote areas; a 
charitable hospital serving more than 
15,000 patients annually; and health 
awareness programmes covering 
about 45,000 people annually. 

Despite inclement weather for about 8 months, poor road connectivity, 
difficulty in getting daily provisions, and in hiring trained teachers even at a high 
salary and with collecting bare minimum fees from the students and meagre, 
irregular grants from the State/Central governments, the Mission is flourishing as a 
centre of academic excellence in this remote part of our country. 

We earnestly appeal to devotees, well-wishers, alumni, NGOs and corporates to 
join us in this noble endeavour by helping us to meet the following needs: 


PISUNA Wi 
a 
es 


Smooth functioning of the school for Tribal boys and girls Rs. 300 lac / year 


Smooth functioning of the Tribal Boys’ Hostel Rs. 100 lac / year 


Proposed New Projects Estimated Cost 
(INR in lac) 


Purchase of 2 new buses for daily transport of 1200 students 52 


Construction of 1500 capacity Auditorium cum Indoor Sports 
Facility with tin-shed for daily assembly, Yoga classes, Cultural 
programmes and sports like Badminton, Basketball, Table Tennis 
multi-gym facility, etc 


Construction of new hostel buildings for 300 students 


Construction of staff quarters (104 employees) 


Completion of boundary wall & road repair (74 acres total area) 


Renovation of football stadium 


Computers (65), printers (15), heavy duty inverters, laboratory 
equipment, small generator, light vehicle, steel almirahs (50) etc. 


TOTAL 


Contributions, however small, will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged. 
Cheques and Drafts may kindly be drawn in 
favour of Ramakrishna Mission Along and 
sent to The Secretary. [Note: As there is no 
Speed Post or Courier services, & Registered 
Post takes 2 months to arrive, we request 
you to opt for Bank Transfer.] All donations 
to the Ramakrishna Mission are exempt 
from Income Tax u/s 80 G of the LT. Act. 


BANK DETAILS FOR INDIAN Donors FoR NRI AND ForREIGN 
CitizEN Donors 

Name of Account Ramakrishna Mission Along | Ramakrishna Mission 
School 


Name of Bank State Bank of India State Bank of India 


Branch Aalo (Along) District West |FCRA Cell, 4% Floor, New 
Siang Delhi Main Branch 1, Sansad 
Marg, New Delhi 110 001 


S.B Account Number 11585486922 40157689978 


IFS Code SBINO001677 SBINO000691 
Branch Code 
Swift Code | __ SBININBB104 


Please intimate us the 
bank transfer details with 
your full postal address and 
PAN by email to aalo@rkmm. 
org. You may please contact 
the Secretary via mobile at +91 
9436638131 & +91 8414814502, 
and WhatsApp Number +91 
9402829318 

May Sri Ramakrishna, Maa Sarada, Swami Vivekananda and Donyi-Polo bless us 
all to serve humanity. Yours in the Lord, 
Swami Yogishwarananda 
Secretary 


Ramakrishna Mission 

(A Branch of Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, Howrah, W.B.) 
Viveknagar District West Siang Aalo(Along) Arunachal Pradesh 791001 
Central Office: +91 6033974185 , Higher Secondary : +91 6033974186 


Email: aalo@rkmm.org, Website : www.ramakrishnamissionaalo.org 
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Sudarshan Saur Solar Technology 
Your Reliable Source of Infinite Energy 


Solar energy is unceasing and perpetual source of energy to fulfill growing 
demands of electricity of the modern India. We can ingeniously use this 
natural resource of green energy to meet our day to day needs. This brings 
enormous savings in our electricity bills and help our nation to become 
self-sufficient. 


To keep our mother earth evergreen, rely on your companion 


India's trusted solar energy brand ‘Sudarshan Saur’ 


76¥ Sudarshan Saur 


Solar Electricity System 
for generating energy on 
individual basis 


Solar Water Heater Solar Lamp 
for 24 hours hot water for domestic use in rural areas 


Extremely useful for household use, bungalows, hospitals, hotels, 
industries, commercial complex, institutes etc. 


Samajhdari Ki Soch! 
30 years of experience! 


a: - &) O93 Sudarshan Saur™ 


Lifetime Millions of Widespread 
Service Happy Customers Dealer Network 


Toll Free © 
1800 233 4545 


www.sudarshansaur.com E-mail: office@sudarshansaur.com 
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GIRL RAV MIUNRIRILSISUNTAN 
SRNCINA 


Gee nal 

; F ‘ 
e Electrical & Fire monitoring system engineers. 
e Consultant and Government licenced Engineers f 


e Engaged in the electrification of National Capital Region 
(Delhi Under BSES Rajdhani and Yamuna Power Ltd & 
Greater Noida under Noida Power Company Ltd) 


Registered Office: Corporate Branch: 
A4/2A ye ee! Daullah Sarani 85 A Bio (Top Foor). - 
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Booking starts AGaiti for 
1 & 2 Bi IK Flats 


Peerless _ | wel 
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Jal ambati 


CIN : U66010WB1932PLC007490_ > 


Advaita Ashrama AUDIOBOOKS 
are available at Google PlayStore 


>- Google Play advaita ashrama and audiobook 


Audiobooks 


* 
POWERS OF THE 


| MIND 


Payment methods 
My subscriptions 
Redeem 
keen Free eee #50 “keer 
Buy gift card 


Search "Advaita Ashrama and audiobook" in Google Play Store Books Category 


©). 
>) 


At © 
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Advaita Ashrama EBOOKS 
are available at Amazon Kindle and Google Play Store. 
Purchase links are available at our website: 
https: //ebooks.advaitaashrama.org 


Advaita Ashrama ebooks 


CATION CENTRE OF RAMAKRISHNA MATH, BEL MATH 


— << 


new THE MONK 


Nepali 


Filter by Ebook Store 
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“You need not develop this 
quality or that quality. Love 
Thakur and_ everything will 
automatically come.” 


—Swami Swahananoa 
(1921—2012) 
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: OWith pranams 
«> from Anonymous devotees, USA 2: 


££ 


The mantra | purifie the 


“body. Man be 


omes pure by 
repeating the name of God. So repeat His name always. 


— Sri Saradadevi 
In loving memory of Dr. Rina Bhar —Dr. Gopal Chandra Bhar 
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The best guide in life is strength. In religion, 
as in all other matters, discard everything 
that weakens you, have nothing to do 
with it. 

—Swami Vivekananda 
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